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FORhWOKD 


Dk lia" devoted liinwdf foi many w*ai' past, to a studv 

of the lecords relating to the adimuistiatioii <j| the British during the 
hi tv vear unmediateh after tlien occupation of the Bombay Dcecan 
and Rarnalak. He has found much that was new and of interest in 
these records. The unpublished matenal in the records wa« so in- 
foimative and ample in regard to the pciiod 1 82f>. that Dr. 

Choksev fell that the publication of a selection from these was justified. 
This selection Dr Choksey presents in another volume The present 
publication is a study of the events for the half century after the British 
occupation, based on both published and unpublished records. For a 
proper appreciation of Dr Choksev‘s publication, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the sources on which he draws are laigelv official papers 
and reports, recording the impressions and actions of administrator 
who were trying to settle a country to which thev were foreigners, and 
with conditions in which thev were not pieviouslv closely acquainted 

The chief concern of the new administrators was with the settle¬ 
ment of the count!v: next in importance came the need for the col¬ 
lection of land revenue Most of the information and reports owe 
their origin to this need for revenue collection and settlement Among 
administrative problems faced b\ the new rulers, the chief related to 
the proper regulation of the village administrative machinery. Dr 
Choksey’s review of revenue settlements gives more detailed information 
than is readily available elsewhere, hut confirms the prevalent view 
regarding the progress of revenue settlements during early British Rule. 
What he has to say regarding village administration is, however, largely 
new. The detailed account of the slow deterioration of the village com¬ 
munities and the position of their hereditary officers, wdll he found per¬ 
haps the most interesting part of his work. 

The general historical trends revealed by Dr. C.hoksev s thesis are 
broadly familiar to all students of this period. The aftermath of dis¬ 
turbed political conditions, a revenue demand which on account of the 
inexperience of the administrator was continuously pitched too high, 
and the dragging effect exercised bv continuously falling prices—these 
are the high-lights of the picture Dr. Choksey adds a great wealth of 
previously unknown detail, and thus enriches the knowledge of the stu¬ 
dents. It is clear, however, that for building up a closely connected 
account his material was not adequate The documents contained full 
hi 



information regarding particular aspects 01 periods or areas only when 
for one reason or anothei. the administration was specialh concerned 
with obtaining the information Periodic, regular, statistical t etui ns 
except for gross revenue collections, were \et unknown. Therefore, 
there are large gaps in information which no research on Di Choksev's 
part could make up Moreovei. the areas of adriiiuistiation weie often 
changing weights and measures difleied from place to place, and most 
statistical information contained a vaivmg measure of guess-woik 
The rompaiabiliti of the data foi \aiious peiiods or legions could 
not thus be assumed. Because of these difficulties l)r Choksev has ie- 
frained from attempting any quantitative measures of changes, ot the 
establishment of quantitative trends His sur\ev is, however, full, and 
ranges over a variety of topics It illustrates with special fullness the 
difficulties experienced in the transition from one administration to an¬ 
other Apart from the problems of transition, it exhibits the earh 
beginnings of a number of otliei problems which are still with us 
Attention might, for example, be invited to Di Choksev's description 
of educational conditions, or of the irrigation policy of government 
It is clear that the general nature of the irrigation problems in Malia- 
lashtra and Karnalak was already visualised by the early administratois. 
and at that time, as until \ei\ recently, only the lack of pioper financial 
vision has delaved action. 

Gokhale Institute of Politics and Krononiics 1) R. Gadgil 

PoOna 4. 

28th September 1945 
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Tllh |H‘I 1 U(I of till- ICMMIC ll llllu lllf Cdllv Cl CMIOIUK IllstoiV C»l tllL* 
Vlaratha people is interesting as well a-. difficult Our laltoui is lo bung 
to the light of clay the struggle ol a people m the new economic ordei 
aftei the much admired British law and oidei had been established 
There were difficulties foi both the coii(|uered and the eompieioi How 
these difficulties weie faced and solved hv the eail\ British admin¬ 
istrators is the main theme of om work Vloug with these admin¬ 
istrative problems is the painful store of the ~Uuggle of a people 
against growing poverty, which increased bv leaps and bound® following 
the years of political peaee and internal ordei 

The topics which an economic history is to cnibiace aie many and 
varied The most important of these is the cpiestxon of land settlement 
and its taxation From an economic and financial point of view, the 
land tax affects the mdustiv upon which 72 pei cent of the Indian 
population depend Hence oui economic histoiy deals with the early 
failure and triumph of the land assessment, and allied problems. 
Trade and manufacture shaped aneyv with the advent of the British 
Besides these, such subjects as customs exchange and prices ate inter¬ 
woven in the course of oui narrative, with special lefereuci to roads, 
railways, irrigation, and experiments foi the improvement ol the 
growth of law' cotton, sdk. and indigo Hence tlm purpose of the thesis 
is not merely a digression on the development of the land settlement in 
the Bombay Derran and Karnalak during the first fifty years of British 
rule, but a uniform narrative of the life of the Maiatha people in 
nearly all its aspects during the vears under review. 

The entire thesis, as much as is possible, is written from original 
records. The manuscripts have been faithfully utilised in the body of 
this work. To make a selection and shift the evidence from voluminous 
hies of conespondenre has been a task of no small magnitude No 
effort has been spared to make a thoiough stuefv of all material avail¬ 
able at the Land Records Office, and the Peshwa Daftai Inquiries foi 
manuscripts were also made at the Bombay Secretariat The material 
utilised in this thesis can claim to have been brought to light for the 
hr«t time I take this opportunity to thank the Director of Land 
Records, the Commissioner of Central Division and the Under Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay Revenue Department, for their permission 
to examine the records. An extensive studv has also been made of the 



ver\ valuable Parliamcntaiv Repoit» found al the f,ibrar\ ol the 
Senants ol India Sot letv. I am also thankful to that Libiaiv foi niunv 
uthci Muiks and lepoils ol value to m\ roeaich 

I tan hardly express my platitude to the Tiustees of the Tata Tiu»l 
toi their very geueious jnihliealion grant Hut for their niunificeme 
this laboui would nevei have seen the light of da\ I am also thankful 
to the Tiustees of the Kduljee Ruishaw Trust of Karachi, and to the 
Seth Patel and the \ M. V( adia Tiust of Bombay for their valuable 
monetary contributions The author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the University of Bombay for the grant-in-aid received by him from the 
I'niveisitv towaids the cost of the publication of this work 

I am gieatlv indebted to Professor I) H. Gadgil. M.A , M.Litt 
l(.antab.) for his valuable guidance, encouragement, and precious time 
that he has so kindly given throughout mv six vears of reseat eh on this 
subject. 1 am grateful to Mi S VI Kaja B A . I.L.B., and Mi 
(’ B Shroff. BA, LI..B . for their endeavour to procure the necessarv 
funds foi the publication of this -work It is to their appreciation, in- 
Iciest, and effort that this work owes its publication T.et me not omit 
to mention Mr N V Sovam. M.A . whose suggestions for Part II ol 
this work were a welcome addition to mv knowledge My warmest 
thanks are also due to my friends and colleagues. Professor P R Bhag 
wagai. M Sc . and Professor R 1). Choksev M.A Mv grateful acknowl¬ 
edgement is due to Mr N R Romer. B.A . for his help in preparing 
the index, and the interest he has shown m mv work 

In dealing with a range of subject matter so enormous and so com¬ 
plex, and in living to biing it within manageable compass, mv main 
problems have been those of structure, proportion, and arrangement To 
place both masses and details m right contiguity, so that their value 
and significance mav stand forth, has been mv chief aim Row far I 
have succeeded I will leave my leaders to judge. I mav state that I 
have criticised the foreign administration, lmt always on the unim¬ 
peachable evidence of their own records, and at times horn the evidence 
of witnesses before Parliamenlarv ( omnultees whose words could cei- 
tainlv he relied upon If this work eneoiiiages other students to pei 
severe further in this much-neglected branch of history I shall have 
cause to he much contented and shall feel that mv labour has not been 


Poona. 

26th September. 1915. 


R. D. Choksev. 
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INTRODUCTION 


(1795-1817) 


“In THESE days sober students of history leave the oft-told stories 
of war and battle, and busy themselves rather with questions of social 
life, public and private economics and the history of religion, moral 
and scientific inquiry .” 1 

It is on the economic life of the pait of the people of a sub-con¬ 
tinent like India, that our theme now dwells. It is a narrative of 
the early economic history of the conquered and the conqueror. Its 
many failures and its few triumphs form the thread of our narration. 

But no theme, especially that which deals with the struggle for ex¬ 
istence, can be complete without an historical retrospect. The Bombay 
Deccan, the last remaining patrimony of the fast decaying Maralha 
Empire, now at the commencement of our story, fast approaches those 
years of transition (1795-1811) that marked the close of the Maralha 
history and the remarkable beginning of a foreign rule.* 

It was by 1818 that the last remaining tract of the country—the 
Bombay Deccan—was added to the extensive territorial holdings of the 
British in India, the fall of the Maralha Empire is the oft-told story 
of disunity and internal dissensions, that have ere now been responsible 
for the fall of many an Empire. 

We cannot in justice deny that the last of the Peshwas had in him 
all the qualities of a Prince unworthy to handle the unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances of the fast decaying and rebellious kingdom. At the same 

1 “Rome,” Ward Fouler, p 88. 

* “The Great Empire which England has established in the East will be 
the theme of wonder to succeeding ages That a small island in the Atlantic 
should have conquered and held the vast continent of India as a subject Prov¬ 
ince, is in itself a fact which can never be stated without exciting astonish¬ 
ment. But the astonishment will be increased when it is added that tins 
great conquest was made not by the collective force of the Nation, but by 
a company of merchants, whom, originally vested with a character of ex¬ 
clusive commerce and with privilege and right to protect their property by 
arms, were in a few years by the enterprise and ambition of their agents, 
the hostile and rival spirit of other Nations of Europe, and the weakness and 
perfidy of the Princes of Asia, to whom they became by their encroachments 
or their riches, an object of jealousy and plunder, hurried into possession ot 
royal power, and actually found themselves called upon to aet, in the character 
of sovereign over an extended kingdom before they had ceased to be the Mer¬ 
cantile Directors of petty factories.”—“Political History of India,” ,T. Mal¬ 
colm, pp, 1, 2. 

E. H. F.—1 


[ 9 ] 
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time we cannot fail to notice that the British took full advantage of 
the unhappy Peshwa’s weakness to make the most for themselves. 

To make matters worse, the character of Baji Rao was open to 
strong criticism and condemnation. Well might Mr. Uhtoff, the As¬ 
sistant Resident at the Court of Poona, write, in 1799, that “the deep 
dissimulation and treachery of which Baji Rao is capable makes it un¬ 
safe to trust him in any important transaction, and has destroyed all 
confidence in him from those with whom he is most essentially con¬ 
nected. . . . The restless propensity of Baji Rao to deceive and betray 
has deprived him of the confidence, affection, esteem, and attachment 
of every individual, and his ruin will be the inevitable result.” 2 

The profound weakness of the Peshua was well understood by 
Elphinstone, 3 who played, as we shall see. an important part in the 
annexation of the Peshwa’s territory. He knew Baji Rao to be at the 
head of an unpopular party, and. educated in prison, he had little 
sympathy with the bulk of his nation and little desire for any enter¬ 
prise in which he might require their assistance. His wish was to 
gratify his love of power and of revenge, without endangering his 
safety or peace. 

His selfish motives and weak policy were responsible, within a few 
yea is of his accession to the musnud, of leading him to sever his con¬ 
nections with almost all his Jagirdars, and those who had been con¬ 
nected with the Government of his predecessors were discarded; the 
nobles who held lands were either dispossessed or kept at a distance 
and obliged to yield implicit obedience; the chiefs who commanded 
his army were left in want; the Court came to be composed of new 
men, and the few remaining troops were commanded by upstarts. 

Elphinstone acknowledges the advantages of this erroneous policy 
of the Peshwa to the English cause “The number of Jagirdars has 
been lessened; the pride of the Nation has been humbled and its mili- 

2 “Poona Affairs. 1797-1801” (Palmer’s Embassy), Sardesai, p. v. 

3 “As Elphinstone pointed out, ‘If he were less deficient in courage, he 
would be ambitious, imperious, inflexible and perseverant.’ He was ‘eager for 
power,’ but wanting ‘the boldness necessary to acquire it, tenacious of author¬ 
ity. though too indolent to exercise it’; concessions encouraged him to persevere, 
and opposition only increased his obstinacy unless it operated ‘on his fears.* 
At the same time he was ‘scrupulously just in pecuniary transactions, humane 
when not actuated by fear or revenge, brutal but not parsimonious in his ex¬ 
penses, and at once courteous and dignified in his manners. Grant Duff also 
testifies to his skill in riding and swordsmanship ami lus knowledge of the 
Shastras.”— “Baji Rao II and the East India Company,” Dr. Gupta, pp. 204, 205. 
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tary strength reduced—that progress has, however, been favourable to 
us.” 4 The discontented flocked to the English side, with the result that 
a regular army of malcontents was formed, ever anxious to overthrow 
the Peshwa. 

Baji Rao II (1796-1818) succeeded to the musnud not without 
trouble and intrigue. 5 The last of the Peshwas was destined to be a 
pawn in the hands of his powerful feudatories whom fortune favoured. 
“Now Holkar was uppermost, now Sindhia; and the wretched Peshwa, 
Baji Rao, was the mere sport of the contending faction.” 

The period (1798) when Sir John Shore left India, though con¬ 
sidered a season of peace, could not be regarded by any person, who was 
in the know of the true circumstances, as one of security. The first 
of the events in point of time and importance was the death of Nana 
Furnavis. The year 1800 was momentous for Baji Rao, for, with the 
death of Furnavis “departed all wisdom and moderation of the Maratha 
Government.” After Nana’s death, it was Sindhia who managed the 
Peshwa’s administration. 

The Earl of Mornington, better known to history as the Marquis 
of Wellesley (1798-1805), commenced a very active mteiference in the 
affairs at the Court of Poona. The Period of Transition (1795-1811) 
received acceleration, reaching its climax in the Treaty of Bassein 
(1802), that virtually set aside all future independence of the Peshwa. 
Thence forward, in rapid succession, a series of events culminated in 
casting Baji Rao into the arms of the bear whose death-embrace was 
the only solution to his hopeless struggles. 

The rivalry between Sindhia 6 and Holkar, the latter holding the 
Peshwa in tutelage at Poona since Nana’s death, hurried the events by- 
casting Baji Rao into the English arms, whose aid he was driven to 
solicit against his overpowering and dictatorial subjects. The disin¬ 
tegration which this jealousy of the rival chiefs created among the 


4 “Territories Conquered From the Peshwa,”—Elphinstone, p. 19. 

5 “The demise of the Peshwa on 27th October, 1795, occasions the most 
serious divisions among the Maratha Chiefs whose interests were deeply in¬ 
volved in the succession.”—“Political History of India,” Malcolm, p. 146. 
Uhtolf, the Assistant Resident, says on the 4th December, 1797, that “on 
the whole, the prospect of a happy and permanent settlement of affairs here 
is as faint and distant as ever”—“Poona Affairs. 1797-1801,” Sardesai, p. v. 

6“I)aulatrao Sindia, with an Imperial bent of mind and activity of body, 
displays but little of either greatness or goodness, and is said to have been of 
late addicted to debaucheries which have already affected his constitution.”— 
“Poona Affairs, 1797-1801,” Sardesai, p. v. 
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Maratha States, appeared to Lord Wellesley to constitute a most favour¬ 
able crisis for compassing the complete establishment of British inter¬ 
ests at the Court of Poona. 

The defeat of Sindhia and his flight left the Peshwa in his panic- 
stricken capital 7 to face the victorious armies of Holkar fast approach¬ 
ing Poona. The Peshwa, as the British Resident wrote, “was not much 
master of his own will.” On the 14th October, 1801, the Peshwa 
secretly sent Rughunathrao to the Resident to enter into a defensive 
alliance with the Company. 

While the Peshwa, who fled from Poona, was at Bassein, Holkar 
placed Warnack Rao as a tame claimant for the office of the Peshwa. 8 
Baji Rao was to sign a treaty with the Company, which was to be the 
price of his restoration. He was to agree to subsidize a body of British 
troops consisting of six native battalions with their due proportion of 
artillery men, ordinance, and stores, and to grant lands for the sub¬ 
sistence of the corps from his territory bordering on the Tungbadhra. 
This force, to be permanently stationed in the Peshwa’s territory, was 
to be employed only on defensive principle of action. Besides, it was 
specifically mentioned that this body of troops could be employed “for 
the purposes of chastising such of his dependents as were engaged in an 
obstinate rebellion against his authority.” The British Government 
would, besides, give the Peshwa a free hand in dealing with his “rela¬ 
tives, servants, and subjects.” while the Peshwa, on his part, would not 
carry on any hostile measures against the friends and dependents of 
the Company. A body of the Company’s troops was to be constantly 
kept ready so that the Peshwa could call for military assistance if 
necessary. 9 These were some of the important clauses of the sub¬ 
sidiary alliance 10 known to history as the Treaty of Bassein (1802). 


7 “The panic which the victory of Fatesing caused at Poona was ex¬ 
treme Tn the city and around it, the Peshwa’s Government was virtually 
suspended, anil panic reigned. ‘I cannot describe to Your Excellency (High¬ 
ness),’ the Resident wrote to the Governor General, ‘the melancholy stencij 
which this place at present exhibits The assessments on the city are carried 
on with the hope of securing their property. On the roads they were gen¬ 
erally met by Pmdharis, who plundered and abused them. These bandits carry 
their depredations to the very outskirts of the city, and cultivation on the 
ground is unprotected; the ryots are cutting it m unripened state as the only 
means of saving something from the crop.’”—“Baji Rao II and the East 
India Company,” Gupta, p. 34. 

8 “Life of Wellesley,” Hutton, p. 85 

8 “Haji Rao II and the East India Company,” Gupta, pp. 36, 37 

10 “191 —What opinion have you formed of the general nature and char¬ 
acter of our subsidiary treaties m India and their effect on the good Govern¬ 
ment in the respective territories to which they relate’ 
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As regards the actual carrying out of these terms, Mr. Sardesai 
mentions that though this large subsidiary force was maintained at the 
Peshwa’s expense and for his service only, “yet not once was he al¬ 
lowed its use even in his sorest need of putting down his disobedient 
Jagirdars. One cannot but admire the vigilant care and diplomatic 
skill with which the residents prevented not only any actual harm to 
their own interests, but any healthy reform of the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment ” n 


Thus, 1802 marked the decided turn of events in British favour. 
Whatever verdict English historians may give regarding these means 
adopted of acquiring alliances, it must be recorded that the means were 
fai fiom generous or fair; their only defence being a political neces¬ 
sity. and that generosity was no part of politics. To Lord Wellesley 
the Company had obtained, for the first time, something like rational 


“I may state that our subsidiaiy alliances appear to me eminently cal¬ 
culated to strengthen om Military and Political power m Tndia, llow far 
they may be conducive to the internal good Government of the several States 
with which we are connected must depend entirely on the use we make of 
our alliance over the administration of those States.”--Colonel Munro, 27th 
March, 1832, “Minutes oi Evidence before the Select Committee, 1832,” p 19 
“517--\lt hough a on aie not in the Comts ot any of our independent 
alliances you must ha\e heaid a great deal of curient opinion with respect 
to the subsidiary system, T should think 7 

“I heard a great deal ot opinion ceitainly 
“518,—What was the particular objection to it 7 
"The objection was that they tended to linpau the vigour of the Native 
Government and destroy the independence ot the Princes, and giadually to 
bring those Native States under our subjection, that was consideied to be the 
elleet ot those native alliances i am myselt disposed to think that the evils 
that have been so exclusively ascribed to the alliances ratlici than the mis- 
iulc, ought to have been .wiibed to tin mi-i ill**.”—William Chaplin. 8th M,mh. 
1832 “Minutes ot Evident e Bcloie the Select Coiinnitti e,” p 57 

Let lei from B S Jones to the Right Honourable Chniles Giant, 1st 
August, 1832 

“The anomalies and divided system of authonty which these subsidiary 
alliances cieate, can only operate as a fertile souice of disoider... 

“Possessing a real supenority, but atFeeting mterionty, the British Gov¬ 
ernment can ill brook the slightest opposition to its will Decked out in 
nominal ostentatious mockery, the native lulci is apt to legard the enlight¬ 
ened inteiposition of British authonty as a direct violation ot his riglith, the 
lemembraiice of which he cherishes with a ranking of animosity which fre¬ 
quently breaks out m rebellion 

“Conscious of our supenority and thoroughly impressed with the belief 
that it will be exercised at, a convenient period foi tile purpose of aggrandise¬ 
ment, they regard our power with feai and distrust. Impelled by these feel¬ 
ings and convinced that their reign is altogethei tiaiisitory, they exert every 
energy m collecting a tieasure which may seive as a lesouiee m the hour of 

need....”—Appendix No 20 fiom “Minutes ot ... \ ol VI. Political and 

Foteign, Kith August. 1832, pp. 210, 211 

11 “Residency Records. 1801-1810,” Sardesai, p. xiv 
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security in Western India. “A new power had been thrown into the 
weight of its own scale; a lawful right was established to interfere 
in the preservation of the Peshwa’s authority.” 12 All that the treaty 
did. we know, was to place the Peshwa at British mercy, and the re¬ 
maining years were those of continued struggle for Baji Rao to free him¬ 
self from the meshes of a worst tutelage than the one from which he 
had been freed, namely, that of his powerful feudal lords. 

Daulatrao Sindhia was defeated and signed a treaty on 30th De¬ 
cember, 1803; Holkar signed his alliance in 1805, so that by the time 
Wellesley was recalled, the Court of Poona was sharing its sovereignty 
in diminishing proportions with the Company. 

Lord Cornwallis, on his arrival in India in 1805, was no longer 
the administrator and soldier he had been in the past. He had almost 
come to look upon the worst peace as better than the best war, and 
was willing to listen to the pleasant words of his admirers who hailed 
him as the saviour of India. 13 Lord Cornwallis, during his tenure, took 
no measures of importance regarding the Court of Poona. On his ar¬ 
rival at Fort \Iilliam. he wrote to the Peshwa. reminding him of the 
principles of his former Government, and professing the greatest modera¬ 
tion and desire to remove from his mind the impression which the late 
events might have produced. 14 

Cornwallis, with the anxiety of a dying man, concluded treaties 
with Sindhia and Holkar. reversing the policy of the late Governor 
General. “To such disgraceful pusillanimity,” says Smith, “had the 
victor of Seringapatam sunk in his old age.” Within four months of 
his arrival, he died at Ghazipnr on October 5th, 1805. This had been a 
period of respite to the Peshwa to set his house in order, but to 
no avail. 

Sir George Barlow (1805-1807), called upon to make changes in 
the Treaty of Bassein, advised the Court of Directors to renounce any 
such notion of relaxation in the stipulations. He feared that the 
changes in the treaty would weaken and subvert the British influence at 
the Court of the Peshwa. Besides, any renunciation or changes in the 
Treaty would encourage hostile designs with a view to recovering the 
lost territory, 15 and in carrying out this scheme the Marathas, as Barlow' 

12 “Baji Rao II and the East India Company,” Gupta, p. 66. 

13 “Oxford History of Tndia,” Smith, p. 608 

14 “Political History of India,” Malcolm, p. 352. 

15 “For the payment of troops, the Peshwa ceded m perpetuity to the 
Company, territories m detail in the Schedule yielding an income of twenty- 
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feared, would have the efficient co-operation of the French. Besides, 
Barlow wrote that “with reference to the correspondence with the Resi¬ 
dent at Poona, that whatever may have been the original reluctance ... 
to accede to the stipulations of the Treaty, ... he now considers his wel¬ 
fare to depend entirely on the maintenance of those stipulations, and 
we are satisfied that the Peshwa has no desire . . . for the modification 
of the treaty.” 16 Such, at least, was the information supplied to the 
Home Government hy her officials on the spot. 

It was more than obvious hy the behaviour of the Peshwa that he 
was anxious to secure some freedom from British interference. Baji 
Rao threatened and controlled through mercenaries his rebellious 
Jagirdars, little knowing that he served the British purpose of separating 
himself from his powerful subjects, whose aid would alone save the 
situation for him in the future. This active interference of Sir Barlow 
and his wise policy of allowing the Peshwa to handle his Jagirdars all 
by himself, won for him the compliments of Sir Malcolm when he said, 
“He wisely withheld from application to the Court of Poona. . the 
principles of non-interference upon which he acted in Hindustan.” 

The unhappy dissensions that are a marked feature of the unfor¬ 
tunate history of Maharastra in the closing years (1807-1" 17). gave 
the new Governor General, Lord Minto, opportunities to actively inter¬ 
fere, under the guise of arbitrator, in the affairs of the Poona Court. 
The Peshwa, during Minto’s tenure, showed on several occasions a dis¬ 
position to revive the federative relations of the Maratha States, hut 
was repressed by the Governor General. 17 The question that next re¬ 
quired on active interference was that of the Jagirdars and their dif¬ 
ferences with the Peshwa. 

In 1811, Mountstuart Elphinstone arrived at Poona and took over 
the charge of the Residency. A strange destiny awaited to make 
Elphinstone play a prominent part in the history of Mahaiastra. The 
scheme suggested by Elphinstone for the settlement of the claims of 
the Peshwa and his Jagirdars was approved of by the Governor Gen¬ 
eral and “preparations were secretly begun to avoid giving any notice* 


six lacs of Rupees. The Peshwa relinquished forever his right over the Cii 
of Surat, and it was agieed that a piece of land yielding a revenue equal 
the l’eshwa’s loss should be dediuted from the territory ceded bv him’' 
“Bap Rao II and the East India Company,” Gupta, p 45. 

16 Despatch of 1st June, 1806, from Malcolm’s “Political History of India 
pp 381, 382. 

17 “Political History of India,” Malcolm, p. 306 
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to the Southern Chiefs.” 18 Elphinstone concluded the treaty 19 so suc¬ 
cessfully, that the English were the arbitrators in all future disputes 
between the Peshwa and his powerful nobles. The most unfortunate 
and lasting injury to the Maratha cause by these dissensions was that 
while the unhappy Baji Rao gasped for relief from the British clutches, 
his powerful subjects (Jagirdars), who could have aided him, looked on. 

Cord Minlo’s tenure of office (1807-1813) marked the culmination 
of the Maratha power; the balance of power in the Deccan since 1800 
was a matter for the Company to settle. The Marquis of Hastings’ 
(1813-1823) “forward policy," as far as the Court of Poona was con¬ 
cerned, found its best exponent in the Resident--Mountstuart Elphin¬ 
stone 

The failing power of the Peshwa from 1796 to 1811 bears an 
ample testimony to the weakness of the Maratha Empire, and the seeds 
of internal dissension partly sown by the elevei pupils of Maihiavel, 
bore a harvest beyond their dieams—the annexation of the Bombay 
Deccan within the next six years (1811-1817). 

“On the long role of diplomatists and administrators in the seivice 
of the East India Comjvany, no name possesses a greater charm than 
that of Mountsluart Elphinstone.” As a distinguished diplomat he ox¬ 
en ised a decisive influence upon the fate of Western India. What Sir 
Thomas Munro did in Madras, Elphinstone did in Bombay 20 He came 
to India in early life (1796), and was Political Secretary to the Duke 
of Wellington in 1803. In 1810 he was sent on a political mission to 
Afghanistan, and became a Resident at the Court of Poona in 1811 on 
the death of Colonel Close 21 The disappointed diplomat from 
Afghanistan little knew what an important part destiny had called him 
to play in Maharastra. 

The peculiar duties of a British Resident were of a difficult nature, 
and no proper definition could he given to the limits of his interference 
in the politics of the Native Court to which this dignitary might be at¬ 
tached. According to Elphinstone’s biographer, “the duties of the 


18 “Baji Kao It and the Must India Company." Uiipta. p 'll 

18 For the terms of (lie ticutv see "Hap Kao II and tin* Fast India t’oni- 
panv, ’ pp 04, 05, as %vell ns Malcolm’s “Political Histoiv,” p 307 

20 “Keonomie History ol British India.” R lhitt, p. 15 

21 "Von have been Governor ot Bombay 1 —l have 

“U hat other sitiiat ions ha\e \ou held in India J was lor the fiist four 
veins Assistant to the Judge at Benaresc and in the College in Bengal; I 
then went as Assistant Secretary to the Resident at l’oona, I then went as 



British Resident at a Native Court are rarely confined to the ordinary 
functions of a diplomatic representative.” 22 

“Active interference in the external and internal politics,” wrote 
Colebrooke, “can scarcely admit of complete definition under any gov¬ 
ernment, still less in Eastern state, which rests on the power of the 
sword.” 23 With his functions so inadequately defined, the Resident 
often actively interfered with the doings of Native Princes and fre¬ 
quently provoked the intense displeasure of the Native Court. Often 
the States in those years of disintegration were badly governed, and the 
Resident, “impelled by an irresistible desire to do good, could not re¬ 
main an indifferent spectator.” 24 A military force was called to avert 
the impending evil so that the British “interposed as umpires and de¬ 
cided as dictators.” 25 This pernicious interference was always veiled 
under the garb of doing some good, both to the ruler and ruled. Biit 
when this veil was torn aside, the truth might be spoken in the words of 
Henry Tucker, a worthy member of the Board of Directors: 

"The first step was a false one. We have no right to assume that 
the people of India are incapable of governing themselves in their own 
way. When their Princes enjoy real independence, they are under the 
restraint of public opinion—they are liable to be checked, and even 
controlled by their nobles and military chiefs—they have fei lings in 
common with their subjects, sympathy for their misery—they are alive 
to the charms of praise and lenown, and not insensible to the value of 
those qualities which it commands. The restraint may not be effectual, 
nor the motives to good conduct so powerful as it is desirable they 
should be; but it is a mistake to suppose that popular opinion has no 
influence in India. 01 that the elements of an organized Mieictv are 
wanting 

“When we interpose, the charm is dissolved. A military force is 
all in all—it resolves all questions, supersedes all responsibility -and 


a sort ot Political Assistant 01 Secietary with the Duke of Wellington; fiom 
that I was made Resident at Xagpui, afteiwards Ailing Resident at Poona, 
where I continued till the breaking out of the war with the Peshwa. I was 
Commissioner ot the conquered territory, and for the last eight ycai.s Gov - 
ernoi ot Bombay”—“East India l’apeis, IS.'iO,” p 131 

22“Memoirs of Mountstmut Elplnnstone,” K Colebrooke, p 23. 

23 “Memoirs of Mount.stuait Elplnnstone,” E Colebrooke, p, 21. 

2t “Memoinils of Indian Government,” if Tuekei, p 215. 


25 lbul . p. 2 If. 
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the Native Princes, secluded in the recesses of the zenana, leave the 
world to Ceasar .” 26 

The events which occurred at Poona in the first three years (1813- 
1816) of Lord Hastings’ administration, demand much of our attention 
as being the ground of those subsequent measures which terminated 
in the extinction of the Peshwa’s rule, and the final subversion of the 
Maratha confederacy, of which the Peshwa was the nominal head. 

The relations between the Peshwa and the British Resident after 
1802, were somewhat defined by the Treaty of Bassein. The Peshwa, 
on his part, was anxious for British aid against his rebellious feudatories, 
“mixed with some obscure dreams of recovering the old authority of 
the Peshwa”; 27 while the “cunning British Resident could not fail to 
see through the petty schemes of the Peshwa; and here his judgment 
never failed.” 28 

The Peshwa. though bold in intrigue, was a coward in action, and 
his ambition, though great, was curbed by constant fear. This strange 
mixture of opposites produced a conflict in his mind which constantly 
exposed him to the designs of his worthless favourites. He soon took 
for his counsellor one Trimbakji Danglia, who is stated to have “pan- 
deied to the vices of his Chief.” 29 and though there may have been some 
truth in this accusation, it w'as more than clear that he was excessively 
deioted to the interests of his master. 

On one occasion, to show this excessive devotion, he told Elphin- 
stone that “should my master order me, I would kill a cow,” an as¬ 
sertion, according to Colebrooke, “of servility and profanity which 
could not be exceeded.” Malcolm goes further and states that the 
Peshwa “at last fell into the hands of one of the most profligate and 
wicked of men, who, acting upon a perfect knowledge of his char¬ 
acter, gained complete ascendancy over this unfortunate Prince and led 
him step bv step through crimes, treachery, and war, to his downfall.” 30 

Such a personality was poison to British interests at the Court of 
Poona. Besides, it appears that considerable secret correspondence was 


20 This document forms a part of the collection of papers of Henry 
Tucker, which include a number of others bearing on British encroachments in 
\ariou.s parts of India. And though, as the Editor of these papers wrote that 
“some men dillcred fiom the opinions expressed, all appreciated the sincerity 
and admitted the ability with which he enfoiced them.” 

27 “Memoirs ot Mountstuart Elphmstone,” Colebrooke, p. 25. 

28 Ibid 

2«» “Memoirs of Mountstuart Elphmstone,” Colebrooke, p. 23. 

30 “Political History of India.” Malcolm, p -lfi8. 
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being carried on between the Peshwa and his feudatories, which, ac¬ 
cording to the Treaty of Bassein, and the one with the Jagirdars, could 
not be fair, unless the Resident was informed of it. 31 Elphinstone had 
made up his mind that Baji Rao was under no circumstances to restore 
his lost leadership of the Maratha confederacy and hence kept a close 
watch on the movements of the Peshwa. 

There is ample evidence to show that the British Resident had a 
vast espionage system, though it was the Peshwa alone who was blamed 
by him for fraud and intrigue. 32 It is, of course, doubtful on which 
side was the greater guilt, but judging from the value of the stake, 
one cannot in justice deny that, whatever means was employed by the 
Peshwa, was done in defence of his crown and liberty; while, on the 
other side, there lay the greed and desire to extend further exploitation 
of the fair plains of the Deccan. 

These were the relations of the Peshwa with the Resident in 1815, 
when the coming of Gangadhar Sastry, from the Court of Baroda, to 
settle a long standing debt with the Court of Poona under British pro¬ 
tection and arbitration, hurried the long-awaited crisis The nature of 
Sastry’s employment was not clear, and though accepted as the Dewan 
of Baroda by the British, he was to all intents and purposes never ap¬ 
pointed as such. 33 It could be shown that Gangadhar was a frnnd, and 


31 “Memoirs of Mountstuart Elphinstone,” Colebrooke, p. 22 
32“At Poona Elphinstone had maintained a welt organized Sonet Serv¬ 
ice Department which kept the Resident informed about the movements of 
Ihe Peshwa. The person who rendered most valuable service to help Elphin¬ 
stone in procuring secret intelligence from the Peshwa’s Court was a Maratha 
Brahmin named Balaji Pant Natu. The very reason for which Grant Duff 
considered hnn well entitled to a munificent reward which was conferred on 
him, gave his name a bad odour among his countrymen.... 

“Besides Balaji Pant Natu, the accounts of the Secret Intelligence De¬ 
partment of the Poona Residency contained other interesting names,—one, 
Ganesh Pant, who accompanied the Peshwa to Nastk and Pandharpur, was 
paid Hs.400 on the 2nd July, 1816. Ganesh Pant’s salary was Rsl5 a month, 
and the previous grant probably included some extra expenses incurred in 
connection with the services. Other notable persons in the pay of the Resident 
were the Angria’s Dewan Bapu Bhatt, the Chianavis of Satara, the Pesliwa’s 
Karkun at Nasik, and Prabhakar Balalal, the former vakil of Amrit Rao. 
Bapu Bhatt received RsSOO m April, 1817, and ‘Khilats’ of the same value were 
given to the Chitnavis of Satara and the Peshwa’s Karkun at Nasik The 
names of the people of less importance do not appear m the account. They 
were paid through Capt. Briggs or his Agents In this waj a number of 
Peshwa’s officers had been bought off. One can understand the indignation of 
the Maratha Chronicler, when he stated that there was hardly any chief in 
the Peshwa’s service who had not been won over by British money.”—“Baji 
Rao II and the East India Company,” Dr. Gupta, pp. 161, 163 

33 “Baji Rao II and the East India Company,” Dr Gupta, pp. 161, 16S. 
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once a servant, of the Bombay Government, and owed his position at 
Baroda to the British. 34 In 1807 the Bombay Government had con¬ 
ferred on him the grant of a palanquin. In the same year, through 
the mediation of the British Government, the Gaikwar granted Sastry 
a suitable commission for effecting a saving in the military expenses 
of the State, and in 1813 was appointed to a situation in the Govern¬ 
ment of Baroda. In these and various ways Sastry was indebted for 
favours to the Bombay Government. It will now be seen that Sastry 
in death repaid the British more than he would have done if alive. 

Gangadhar Sastry was murdered in Poona. The last and impor¬ 
tant act of the drama had begun. The usual clarion call of the British 
sense of justice, accompanied by a threat of arms, drove the Peshwa 
into an effort to rid himself of this galling tutelage, which resulted in 
the closing of the Maratha history at Poona. 

Elphinstone, who was at Ellora when the murder took place, on 
his return to Poona, addressed a memorial to the guilty Court, calling 
for the punishment of the authors of the crime. It recapitulated the 
proofs and presumption of the minister in the murder and thus 
proceeded: 

“On all these grounds, I declare my conviction of Trimbakji 
Danglia’s guilt, and I call upon Your Highness to apprehend him as 
well as Govind Rao Bundoji and Bhugwunt Rao Gykwar, and to de¬ 
posit them in such custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. 
Even if Your Highness is not fully convinced of the guilt of these per¬ 
sons, it must lie admitted that theie are suflicient grounds for confining 
them; and I only ask of you to do so, until His Excellency, the Gov¬ 
ernor Genetal, and Your Highness shall have an opportunity of con¬ 
sulting on the subject I have only to add my desire that this ap- 
pieliension may be immediate” 3,5 

In no account of this painful incident of the murder of the Baroda 
Minister, is there any but circumstantial evidence that Trimbakji was 

Among the htteis in tin- Deee,in Commissioner's files T came across letter 
No Milt ot .{(tth May. 182a. to Win Chaplin, from the Collector of Poona, 
“‘sir, 

1 lm\e the hoiioiu to pretei a request fiom Ballajee Punt Nathoo that 
the lent of a garden which he holds for 25 rupees per annum should be ex¬ 
cused to luni. He is said to he a notunouslv deserving man and a v ei \ faith¬ 
ful seivant ot our Government, but lus name and chaiaetei are, no doubt, 
well known to >ou He enjov-s large giants m Enam from our Government and 
this would he a veiy small additional favour” 

it “Bap Rao II and the East India Company,” Gupta, p. 103. 

{> " Mcinou s of Mountstuart Elphinstone,” Colebrooke, p. 25 
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the guilty party, though it must be stated that so well was the case put 
up by the Resident that at least morally, if not legally, we are con¬ 
vinced. To Colebrooke, Elphinstone’s biographer, “nothing was more 
easy than to trace the murder to the Minister of the Sovereign.” 36 For 
evidence as to the guilt, he gives us “the invitation repeated to the 
unwilling victim to join him in the temple, the preparations for the 
journey, the known cause of the enmity, all impels the popular voice 
... to decide who was the immediate author of the deed.” 37 There 
could not have been a more fortunate incident to enable Elphinstone 
to lay hands on this thdrn at the Court of Poona, that had caused an 
untold amount of painful anxiety to the British so far. 

Trimbakji did not long remain in prison. His escape made mat¬ 
ters worse, for there was no doubt that the erstwhile Minister soon got 
in communication with Baji Rao. The Peshwa had at his disposal no 
less than eight millions of treasure in jewels and in species, and he 
laid himself out to gain over, by bribery, every servant of the Resi¬ 
dency. 33 But misfortunes dogged his steps, for those who took his gold 
were already in the pay of the Resident. So complete was Elphinstone’s 
information on every occasion, that one of the charges levelled by Baji 
Rao against Sir Malcolm was that “he was so completely watched that 
Elphinstone knew the very dishes that were served at his meals ” 

The Peshwa at first resisted all interference and refused to have 
Trimbakji recaptured. Then followed the woeful tale of threats and 
admonitions of the Resident, and entreaties and cunning on the pait 
of the Peshwa. This was a golden opportunity, and Elphinstone had 
made up his mind to make the most of it. It can be seen from cer¬ 
tain jottings in his diary that the Resident expected a change in the 
turn of the monotonous events that had so far fallen to his lot at the 
Poona Court. He comments in his diary on May 9th, 1817, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: “I spent the day in the Camp and came home in the 
evening. We must now have a new’ era or a repetition of the same 
course, ending in the Peshwa’s ruin. I have taken to writing politics 
in my journal of late, which must not be often done.” 39 The Peshwa’s 
refusal to act according to the Resident’s wishes, could now plead 
as giving Elphinstone “an unquestionable right to exact penalty for 
acts,” according to Colebrooke, “of such scarcely disguised hostility.” 


36 Ibi«l., pp 27-39 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

39 “Lite of Elphinstone,” E. Colebrooke, p 25. 
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A month after the 9th May, the date when the above jotting had 
been committed to the diary, the Peshwa was beaten to the wall and 
agreed to give up his favourite, and signed a humiliating treaty 40 on 
the 18th June, 1817. The terms of the treaty were so severe that even 
Malcolm states that they were never meant to be carried out. The 
Peshwa protested that the new treaty cut for him such a narrow path 
that it was scarcely possible for him to keep it without swerving. 41 
The new conditions were so irksome to bear that obedience to them 


Gradually the Resident closed the nets around the unfortunate 
Baji Rao, till, like an animal at bay, he risked in one grand throw hit 
crown and liberty. 43 


40 See “Baji Kao It and the East India Company,” Dr. Gupta, p. 157, and 
“Political History of India,” Malcolm, p. 497. 

41 “Itaji Rao II and the East India Company,” Gupta, p. 157. 

l-’"Rut n treaty like this would hardly last The unwilling Peshwa had 
keen forced into submission; resistance had been oveicome with tin eat. but 
it had not been broken. The new terms made the British control moie dif- 
Ik ult to resist and more irksome to bear....Even after the treaty the Gov¬ 
ernor General looked upon the Peshwa as a subjected and nreconcilable enemy, 
mid what the treaty achieved was not a re-establishment of friendship but a 
temporary postponement of hostility. However annoyed the Governor Gen- 
ei.iI might have been at what he had called the Peshwa’s persevering perfidy, 
the l'eshwa looked upon the British Government as a hated foreign power 
which had seized a considerable part ot India, and was even then threatening 
his own territoiy.”—“Baji Rao II and the East India Company,” Gupta, p. 158. 

41 “In such an hour, he said, as this, followers fled, adherents shrunk from 
their allegiance, and even the ties of relationship and blood were forgotten; 
a leal triend was the only stay such a person could have on earth; such, he 
believed, he had m me,..,and he entreated, with tears in Ins eyes, that I 
would contemplate the situation to which he was reduced ” Letter from Sir 
John Malcolm to John Adams of 3rd June, 1818. “Papeis Respecting Puuljiry 
and Mahratta Wars, 1824,” p. 356. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
(1818-1838) 

The most striking geographical feature of this territory is the for¬ 
midable range of hills, stretching, with scarcely a break, from the south 
bank of the Tapti to Cape Comorin, giving the landscape in some places 
a broken and tumultuous aspect. The huge rugged masses, as they 
descend into the plain, are shrouded in luxuriant vegetation; while in 
others they present the appearance of a continuous, naked, sombre, per¬ 
pendicular wall. It is behind this stupendous natural fortification that 
Maharastra is situated. No traveller can be unalTected by the appear¬ 
ance of these hills in the monsoon when every window of the train 
presents a landscape worthy of stirring within us an emotion of awe 
and grandeur that nature alone in its majesty can make us feel From 
the west of the Ghauts the sea i9 at most points visible; but to reach 
it from any part of the Deccan, this mountain barrier must at some 
point be overcome. The wild and rugged grandeur of this scene 
presents innumerable difficulties to means of communication. The 
means of descent down these Ghauts, are only found at distant intervals, 
consisting sometimes of most perilous and breakneck footpaths, which 
one would think almost too great a venture for even a goat to trust 
himself. In the days of our narrative, bridle-tracks had been formed, 
down which, by a lengthened and circuitous course, ponies and pack- 
bullocks of the Bunjaries might with difficulty be led; while in parts 
the descent had been made practicable for wheeled carriages and carts, 
Alexander Mackay, who travelled through Maharastra during the early 
days, said that it was only at two points, from the Tapti to Cumpta, 
a line of 500 miles, that one could descend with anything like safety 
or ascend with ease. Such were the physical features of the territory 
entrusted to the charge of Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

The Proclamation issued on the occupation of the Peshwa’s do¬ 
minion stated that revenue would be collected for the new Government, 
but all property, real or personal, would be secured to rightful owners. 
All wutuns and inams, annual stipends, and all religious and charitable 
establishments would be protected, and all religions tolerated. The 
farming system was abolished. Officers would be appointed to collect 
a regular and moderate revenue, to administer justice and encourage 
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agriculture. In short. Elphinstone preserved as much as possible the 
then existing system of administration as the best under the circum¬ 
stances. 

Liberal terms were granted to the Jagirdars. They were called to 
transfer their allegiance to the Company, and in return assurances were 
given to continue their rank and dignity enjoyed under the late Gov¬ 
ernment. To the influential Brahmin class the new Government con¬ 
tinued the grants and charitable pensions, not merely as policy, but 
of necessity, to keep as friendly as possible a class in the Maratha 
society which would feel the greatest bitterness at loss of power. The 
agricultural classes showed a strong disposition in favour of tran¬ 
quillity. It was they who had suffered most in those last years of weak 
and degenerate Government; it was they who had been unfortunate pawns 
in the ever changing political power with which their country had been 
burdened now too often; it was they who were the mainstay of every 
Government, now to see their rank and file increased with people who 
had, until then, other occupation, thus leading to a heavy burden on 
the land, their only wealth. The soldier must exchange the sword for 
the hoe, and leave the hall and barracks for the lowly hut. During the 
first three weeks the influx into Poona of the followers and troops of 
the late Peshwa’s army, according to Captain Robertson, increased the 
roll of the unemployed to the figure of 10,000. Three thousand of 
these were poor Brahmins or Marathas who had been, so far, personal 
servants of Sirdars. The remaining 7,000 were Purdaseys and Con- 
cunees who had attended their chiefs till the fall of the Peshwa. Such 
was the condition and fortune of several thousands who returned to 
their native villages. 

The new system of land revenue did not, at first, essentially differ 
from that which had been followed under the Maratha rule. The Bom¬ 
bay Deccan was almost entirely a rural tract, and must depend on the 
rains for the maintenance of both animal and human life; and its failure 
had often made the ryot a prey to the strange caprice of nature. The 
payment of revenue was fixed by the servants of the Company with 
reference to the cultivation and receipts of the best days of the Maratha 
rule. Cowls were granted for various years and the Kumal assessment 
was to be reached within those stipulated years for which the pettah 
had been granted. In their anxiety to reach the full Kumal assessment, 
without regard to the burden on land, the failure of rains and the 
fall in prices, the assessment in 1817 of £800,000 reached £1,150,000 
in 1818, and, in a few years, £1,500,000. As usual, disease followed 
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close on the heels of starvation, and that fell scourge of humanity, 
cholera, laid a heavy toll, so impoverishing the Deccan that within the 
first twenty years large tracts of land lay waste and numberless vil¬ 
lages were deserted. Low prices, unemployment , 1 heavy taxation, re¬ 
duced production, and increased indebtedness—all those familiar 
features of an economic depression were experienced in a very 
acute form. 

The chief sufferers from this depression were the cultivating classes. 
Under the Marathas they had consumed their own products and paid 
their dues in kind, and hence did not lose. But now they had to pay 
in cash the revenue to the new Government and interest to the suwkars. 
With prices falling so suddenly, due to an increase in cultivation 2 and 
greater output, broke the Deccan ryot, and the enhanced burden of the 
terribly high assessment sapped the vitality of the peasantry. 

Added to these factors of increasing depression were the termi¬ 
nation of the inflow of precious metals, the rising prices of gold and 
silver, and the inadequate supply of currency; and the growing de¬ 
mand for its services, due to the replacement of barter by money ex¬ 
change, produced a harmful fall in prices in the Deccan. 

“More than twenty years before the establishment of British rule 
in Maharastra,” says Professor V. G. Kale, “the country was. as we 
have already stated, in a sad plight owing to wars and misrule, and it 
is difficult to draw positive conclusions from the information we are 
able to get. We have, therefore, to be content with making the best 
use of the material that is available, and form from it such estimates as 
appear to be warranted.” 

In the revenue settlement, all the Collectors (Capts. Robertson, 
Pottinger, Briggs, Grant, and Mr. Chaplin) found a serious hindrance 


1 “The disbanded soldiers, whose number was calculated by Mr. Chap¬ 
lin at about 30,000, had mostly to fall back upon the family pursuit of 
agriculture. Thus instead of the earnings of cultivation being added to by 
those of war, the disbanded soldiers had to be supported out of the produce 
of a depressed and overstocked industry.”—“Indian Journal of Economics,” 
Volume xiv (1933-34), p. 348. 

2 “To demonstrate this. I may remark that in this collectorship alone, 
nearly 500,000 (bighas) of ground have been brought into cultivation, and the 
grain produced by them would feed, at a moderate computation, 30,000 men 
and 15,000 horses, but instead of having an increase in the ‘consumers’ to 
that extent, we may safely calculate that there is a decrease of half the num¬ 
ber of men and the whole of the horses. How far this estimate is to be 
applied generally throughout the country is out of my power to say, but I 
suspect the inferences to be drawn from it are the same in all quarters.”— 
Letter No. 1475 of 31st August, 1822. 

E. H. F.—2 
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to the progress of their settlement owing to the absence of all proper 
records, which had ceased to be kept while the farming system was in 
force; the few available were either untrustworthy or tampered with 
by the village patels or coolcurnees. The greatest blunder was com¬ 
mitted when the full revenue assessment (Kumal) was fixed on the 
basis of what it had been in the best days of Nana Furnavis’ admin¬ 
istration. Ample evidence 3 is recorded that the Commissioners (Messrs. 
Elphinstone and Chaplin) had again and again warned the Collectors 
of the dangers of over-assessment. In the midst of this darkness the 
first foreign administrators laboured manfully, and be it said in justice 
that all of them tried their best to meet and surmount the many ob¬ 
stacles that stood in their way. 4 The revenue had so far been partly 
levied by direct assessment, called the Aeen Jumma (land revenue), and 
partly by personal cesses, called the Sewaee Jumma (extra revenue). 
To take Sattara under Mr. Grant, we find that revenue was settled on 
the accounts of thirty or forty years back, and the mamlutdar, on col¬ 
lecting the revenue, was to demand of the coolcurnee the (1) Zumeen 
Jhare 5 (estimate of the whole village), (2) Thul Zhara (register of 
fields), (3) llhot Khut (list of all persons in villages, koonbies and 
traders with the taxes they paid), (4) Tuhseel (haptas by which 
revenue is realized) and (5) Jurtee (revenue under each head). Each 
ryot was given a puttali stating his assessment, which was arrived at 
after due consideration of his field and personal condition. The sec¬ 
ond item of revenue was the sayer or customs, which, under the Marathas, 
was farmed out to the highest bidder, who, it appears, as Mr. Briggs^ 
stated, re-divided his farm into smaller groups and sub-let them to his 
agents. The entire responsibility of the sayer payment always rested 
with the highest bidder. 

In the first two years nearly 80.000 bighas were brought under 
cultivation, with an increase of Rs.80,000 in the revenue in Poona Dis¬ 
trict alone. This bears out the fact that the burden on agriculture had 
increased immensely. Added to this burden on land, the years 1823-24 
and 1825-26 were years of widespread famine all throughout Maha- 
rastra and even the Carnatic. The letters to and from the Collectors 

3See “Letters on Economic Conditions (1818-1826).” 

Alt is a matter of good fortune to have had this able and industrious 
group of men, whose correspondence we have brought to light, to guide the 
destiny of Maharastra which was uninergmg from a period of chaos and 
misrule. The Letters do not merely show as to how the administrators set 
about their task of reconstruction, but reveal the late administration in its 
weakness and strength. 

5 Letter No. 278 of 17th Aug, 1819. 

t> Letter No. 953 of 31st October, 1820. 
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and Commissioners bear testimony to the heart-rending conditions re¬ 
sulting in the desertion of villages, the death of thousands of cattle, 
lack of forage, dearth of drinking-water, followed with the scourge of 
disease. The years that were to follow had an ample task to repair the 
hideous ravages of a calamitous year. 7 Every exertion was made to 
tide over these trying times—remissions, tuckavi, promises of a de¬ 
crease in assessment, and the starting of public works, like the repair of 
roads, was undertaken to keep the peasant from starvation. The Com¬ 
missioner had impressed upon the Collectors that utmost leniency was 
to be displayed to meet the difficulty of the ryots. Mr. Chaplin writes, 
“I have no doubt, whatever may be your opinion in regard to the set¬ 
tlement, that you will consider mine... to be entitled to consideration, 
especially when they lean to the side of moderation in the favour of 
the ryots.” Again in another place, “My sentiments at different times 
conveyed to you will have shewn that I by no means wish the assess¬ 
ment to be raised beyond what the ryot can pay without difficulty.” 
Such were the sentiments of the Commissioner, who throughout his 
correspondence showed keen sympathy and anxiety for the welfare of 
the ryots. Whole villages were deserted, and Captain Robertson stated 
that in the Indapur taluka alone nearly fifty-seven villages were denuded 
of whole families. 8 The Collectors were of opinion that such desertions 
would result in untold loss of revenue not only in that year, but for 
some years to come. The seasons of 1824-25 and 1825-26 werp also a 
failure, for Mr. Pringle, writing to Captain Robertson, said. “The ex¬ 
treme poverty of the cultivators rendered remissions necessary to the 
security of the cultivation of the present year.” 9 It was in 1825 that 
Mr. Pringle was appointed to carry out such measures of survey and 
settlement as “was necessary to put matters right.” 10 Mr. Pringle’s 
survey, started in Junnar and Pabal, spread to Bhimthadi, Purandhar, 
and Khed by 1831. 

The next ten years (1828-1838) are the sad story of the spread of 
the new survey settlement which played greater havoc in the assess¬ 
ment than the former Kumal settlement. 11 The years following the 
famine were not of a nature to enable the ryot to recoup his lost en¬ 
ergy. and matters did not impro\e, though Mr. Pringle himself proposed 

7 See Letter 'No. 1944 of 29th Jan., 1824; Letter No. 7079 of 5th Feb., 
1824, Letter No. 7712 of 20th Feb., 1824; Letter No. 2211 of 31st Dec., 1824; 
Letter No. 5091 of 21st April, 1824; Letter No. 2151 of 13th Aug., 1824. 

8 See Letter No. 5576 of 31st Aug., 1824. 

9 See Letter No. 2598 of 25th Jan., 1826. 

10 See Letter No. 2599 of 2Gth Jan., 1826. 

11 See Chapter III. 
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in 1831 that the assessment should be lowered by one third. In spite 
of the repeated failure of rain, the prices continued very low, from 
33 to 50 per cent below the average of prices. 12 The failure of Mr. 
Pringle’s settlement was laid at the door of his native subordinates, 
whose fraud and corruption had mismanaged the entire undertaking, 
and by 1836 fresh steps were to be taken by Mr. Mill, who sanctioned 
Mr. Goldsmid, then at Indapur, to suggest and carry out a new plan 
of survey. Accompanying Mr. Goldsmid was the able Captain Win¬ 
gate, an Engineer Officer who was destined to play a momentous part 
in the revenue administration of Maharastra. The new assessment of 
Mr. Goldsmid and Captain Wingate began in favourable circumstances 
in 1836. Mr. Mansfield, the principal Collector, gave an encouraging 
picture of the territory where the new survey had been introduced, espe¬ 
cially in Indapur. But Colonel Francis was of the opinion that matters 
had begun to improve from 1833-34, especially so in Indapur, and 
therefore little credit may be given to the revised survey settlement. 13 
The new settlement was to remain undisturbed for a period of thirty 
years. 

While such were the fortunes of the Poona District, the Ahmed- 
nagar period from 1818-1838 can be divided into two distinct periods 
of ten years. The first, on the whole, was a time of stagnation so that 
the remaining ten years (1828-1838) had to be spent in the removal 
of abuses, and the high price of field produce brought some temporary 
relief. The earliest report 14 showed the Collectorate to embrace twenty- 
one sub-divisions, including fifty-three talukas. The gross kumal for 
1815-16 was Rs.19,22.288; for 1816-17 it was Rs.18,96,514; and on the 
advent of the British it fell slightly to Rs.18,67,830. In 1818-19 it 
stood at Rs. 14,85,875. These figures are a testimony to the decline of 
the revenue and hence the general condition of quite a large portion of 
the Bombay Deccan. A conjecture at the population gave the figure of 
8,28,500. Though the people occupied in various professions num¬ 
bered 1,55,000, yet the general report, as well as that of the mamlutdars, 
with the exception of Barsi, Sangamnair, and Junnar, 15 were of the 
opinion that there were no manufactures worthy of note. 

The revenue settlement here, as in Poona, was made with the indi¬ 
vidual holder. The revenue was collected in six instalments. The 

12 “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 397. 

13 See Chapter III. 

14 Report No. 577 of 23rd August, 1819. 

15 “Sangamnair was formerly a place of considerable trade in which cloth, 
paper, swords, etc. were made.” 
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survey was introduced by Mr. Pringle in 1825 and 1828, but never 
put to any use. Till 1822 the prices were fairly high; but after this 
jawari fell from 30 to 17 seers a rupee. The year 1824 was one of 
a great famine, and Ahmednagar had its share of the great calamity. 16 
Prices, in addition, continued to fall, and in 1826 collections fell to 
Rs.1,80,000. Mr. Dunlop, the Collector, saw little hope of improve¬ 
ment. The year 1825 17 also experienced a failure of rain. The alarm 
spread, and many families fled to the Nizam’s districts. The situation 
improved by the month of August, when with the exception of the 
plains of the Bhima and Godaven, the Mhawul and Nasik received an 
abundant supply of lain. By the end of the same month things changed 
for the better in many parts of the Collectorate. 

From 1829 to 1831 the monsoon again failed, and yet the prices 
of grain remained low. In 1833-34, in consequence of a good season, 
the revenue was collected to the highest figure in ten years—Rs.13,99,600. 
In spite of the failure of rain in 1835-36 we find the collection touch¬ 
ing the immense figure of Rs. 14.36,920. 18 Mr. Harrison wrote in Sep¬ 
tember, 1837, that the condition of the ryots was much depressed. They 
appeared to be worse off than the people of the Southern Maratha 
Country. By 1838 the Government was forced to grant a remission 
amounting to five lacs. 

The territory of Sholapur was acquired at various periods between 
1818 and 1870. The transference of its talukas from one collectorate 
to another in these early years makes its history a part of the fortunes 
of the Ahmednagar district. At the opening of our narrative it is a 
sub-collectorate, under the principal Collector of Nagar. 

Its revenue history up to the survey settlement of Mr, Wingate .is 
a parallel to that of Poona and Nagar. It shared the same misfortunes 
of 1824, 19 and its painful struggle toward recovery is the ofl-repeated 

In Barsi “papers of all sorts were made, white and various kinds of 
ornamented cloth” also. “They also tan and dye leathers which are much 
esteemed.” 

“The paper of Junnar was famous in the Collectoiate Matchlocks 
shields, spears, and swords were also made.” 

16 See Letter No. 2091 of 24th Sept, 1824; Letter of 15th Sept., 1824; 
Letter No. 2034 of 3rd Aug., 1824. 

17Letter No. 2348 of 9th July, 1825; Letter No 2302 of 15th Aug., 1825; 
Letter No. 2309 of 28th Aug , 1825. 

18 Ibid 

19 Letter No. 2111 of 29th Ort, 1824; Letter No. 2055 of 19th Aug, 1824; 
Letter No 2208 of 8th Feb. 1825 
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story of the Deccan in these early years. In 1825 it appears that the 
prices of grain had risen very considerably in Kurmalla, Koortee, and 
Mohale, but due to a sufficient quantity of rain in Sholapur and Barsi, 
the prices of grain had fallen. Excluding the famine year of 1824-25, 
the prices of jawari averaged 32 seers; it fell in 1826-27 and 1827-28 
to 104 seers. High assessment and low prices left their mark here as 
elsewhere in the first decade of British rule. 

Mr. Pringle’s settlement came into force in 1830. The year 
1832-33 was one of general distress, and prices of jawari and bajri 
fell from 41 and 21 to 31 and 27 seers, respectively. The ten years 
ending in 1838 found Sholapur poverty-stricken, and the standard of 
comfort had fallen so low that in a year of partial or complete failure, 
there was no margin left for retrenchment. Some of the villages were 
a mass of roofless walls; the people had died or fled, due to poverty 
and lack of means to buy grains. 20 All evidence pointed to the fact 
that the revenue was exacted in spite of the fall of prices. 21 

Captain Grant Duff managed the territory of the Raja of Sattara 
for the first few years. In 1822 22 Captain Grant appears to have made 
over the internal administration to the Raja. The table of revenue 
for the first few years gave Rs.l3.79.618.1.87^4 in Fusly 1228; 
Rs.15,22,463.3.50 in Fusly 1229; Rs.l5.82,588.3.62l/o and Rs.16,43,547. 
0.1534 in Fuslies 1230 and 1231. The revenue in these years showed 
a total increase of Rs.2,52,814.2.22l/j. Under Captain Grant, Sattara 
was divided into five distinct divisions, 23 —“Waee Soobeh,” “Jowleeh 
Soobeh,” “Kurrar Prant,” “Kuttao Des,” and “Fultun Des.” In a list of 
instructions 24 worthy of an able administrator. Grant Duff had requested 
the mamlutdars, on taking possession of the district, that it was essential 
to tranquillize the minds of the inhabitants, and to “assure them of kind¬ 
ness and protection—listen to everything v they say and assure every per¬ 
son that due attention shall be paid to what he states.” The document 
inculcated the sacredness of all property, though all Jaghir villages, 
with the exception of those of the Patwardhans and the Prithee Nidhee 
were to be taken possession of. Customs were temporarily suspended, 
but Patdam, Dak and Goodal 25 could be levied; besides, bang, drugs, 

20 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” Vol. I, A. Rogers, p. 72. 

21 “Sholapur Gazetteer,” pp. 318, 319. 

22 Letter No. 1544 of 3rd April, 1822. 

23 Report No. 50 of 12th July, 1818. 

24 Instructions dated 8th May, 1818. 

23 Patdam: A tax of R&2 levied on persons marrying widows; custom 
»vied by Government on occasions of rejoicing, at these times application was 
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and liquor were to be taxed according to the old usage. All persons 
who had served in the late Peshwa’s army were to be allowed to re¬ 
turn without molestation to their native villages.—“assure them of pro¬ 
tection and of consideration every man will meet with from a wise and 
liberal Government,”—but they were to be warned of the consequences 
of quitting their villages, for if they dared to do so, orders had been 
given “to cut them to pieces if they again ventured to take up arms.” 
The document shows the acumen, intelligence, and ability with which 
the first administrators set out to win the people and establish a firm 
hold over the country. 

Between 1821 and 1829 Captains Adams and Challen surveyed the 
State. The years following the British administration required yearly 
advances to keep up the tillage and save the landholder from ruin. 26 
The land assessment, as settled by Captain Adams, was* a» a rule too 
high, and a certain amount had to be taken off as permanent remission. 

During the Indian administration the laxity and unsystematic rule 
affected Sattara adversely. The accounts were kept on loose paper, 
waste land entered as cultivated, and lands let at reduced rates recorded 
as fully assessed. 27 Not till 1848, when Sattara passed directly under 
British rule, do we have a systematic record of its progress and economic 
history. 

The present Collectorate of Nasik was composed partly from the 
talukas in the Ahmednagar or Khandesh Districts. Here, as elsewhere, 
the old system of revenue, with the exception of farming, was con¬ 
tinued. Mr. Crawford’s attempt to measure the land and fix the assess¬ 
ment, undertaken in 1820-21, failed, due to untrustworthy clerks. 

During the first three years, high produce prices prevailed, and 
the country made rapid advance. During the next six years (1821-1827), 
in spite of the famine of 1824-25, a rapid spread of tillage caused millet 
to fall from 49 to 79 pounds to the rupee. By 1832 Mr. Andrews could 
point out the wretched condition of the Chandore taluka as typical of 
the entire district. In the years 1833 to 1837. the revenue demands ap¬ 
pear to have been lightened, but such periodic relief was of little avail, 
for no sooner was the ryot in a tolerable position than Government re¬ 
made to public authorities for a written permit, and on this a duty was paid 
of 24 pice for the musicians called “dak” and one rupee on those called 
“Goondle.” 

26 “Satara Gazetteer,” p. :J20. 

27 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” A. Rogers, p. 277. 
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verted to its policy of high assessment. 28 In the midst of these trials 
the New Survey and Settlement began in 1838. 

Captain Briggs found the greater part of the Khandesh Collectorate 
in a depopulated condition; in consequence, general permission was 
granted to mamlutdars to give cowle to individual ryots to cultivate new 
lands on the usual terms under the late Government. 29 This was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Commissioner, and Captain Briggs suggested that in the 
case of waste lands to be brought under tillage, a year’s remission was 
not sufficient, and he was of the opinion, seeing the jungle, that at least 
three years’ remission was necessary before the ryot could expect to 
turn in a harvest in which the Government might share. In 1822 the 
rates were fixed on the accounts of the last ten years, according to the 
nature of the soil. The land had been measured in 1819, but not cor¬ 
rectly, yet much concealed cultivation was brought to light. In 1820 
the land had been re-measured with greater care and the revenue in¬ 
creased in various talukas by 29, 17, 30, 20, 39 and 11 per cent. Though 
the Zamindar complained, Mr. Briggs wrote that the increase in per¬ 
centage was due to much concealed cultivation brought to book. In 
1820-21 the measurement was re-taken and tallied with the last year's. 
To sum up the condition of Khandesh, Captain Briggs, in his reports 3 ' 1 
in 1822, stated (1) that the country was, in itself, in a wretched and de¬ 
pressed state; (2) that the nature of the administration of the past 
twenty years precluded an acquaintance with the real resources of the 
soil; (3)i and) that 'the tendency of such a state of affairs created con¬ 
fusion in-the accounts, a concealment of actual resources, and an aver¬ 
sion to produce any real revenue account from which alone an assess¬ 
ment could be found on fixed principles Such were the difficulties 
that were to be faced, and in such a state of darkness unhappy circum¬ 
stances followed, which could not be laid entirely at the door of the 
new administrators, but, 'instead, to the account of the late Govern- 
m'ent, whose accumulated negligence not only caused the fall of a na¬ 
tional independence, but became, in the new economic settlement, the 
root cause of much evil and mishap. 

In 1818 Captain Briggs allowed the bankers to make advances of 
money to enable the ryots to meet their expenses of cultivation. “This 
was, in fact, the only alternative I had in the present unsettled state of 


28‘'The Victorian Age.” R Putt, pp 53. 54. 

29 Letter No. 204 of 13th Sept., 1818, Letter No. 520 of 8th June, 1819; 
Letter No. 584 of 24th Aug., 1819; Letter No. t21l of 13th July, 1822 

30 Report No. 1186 of 20th May, 1822. 
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the country and with the little knowledge I possess of the people’s char¬ 
acter,” 31 wrote Captain Briggs on 16th June, 1818 In September of 
the same year, Briggs sought the aid of a wealthy citizen, Gunput Rao, 
to advance money to the ryots of Sultanpur at the rate of 12 per cent, 
and requested Tuckavi to re-inhabit the 280 villages of Sultanpur since 
only 116 of them were in a tolerablv decent condition 12 The good 
produce prices of the first two years enabled the ryots to meet the 
assessment. This, however, fell of! owing to a bad season and failure 
of rain in 1231 Fusly. In the meantime the increased tillage brought 
so great a quantify of produce into the market that prices fell, and 
by 1822 something had to be done to relieve the cultivators. The rents 
must be lowered. With the peace of the la«t four years Captain Briggs 
said that to a considerable diminution in the demand, owing to the 
ravages of cholera, had been added an increase in the number of the 
agriculturists, and an abundance had been produced which had never 
been known in the last twenty-five \ears. These factots, though applied 
to Khandesh, could be well put up as illustrative of the causes of the 
general depression in those early years all over Maharastra A month 
after the request to lower the rent by 25 per cent. Captain Briggs re¬ 
quested that the general fall in prices called loudly for a reduction of 
rent, and he was compelled to promise a consideration 33 On this re¬ 
quest, the Commissioner, besides granting permission for immediate re¬ 
duction, said that, in spite of his repeated warnings against over-assess¬ 
ment, it was a matter of grave concern that the Collector should have 
erred. 34 Besides, he drew Captain Briggs’ attention to the fact that witli 
the extraordinary depression of prices there was also the inequality of 
the apportionment of the land rent upon individual ryots. To sum up 
in a few words, the condition of Khandesh, prior to the famine of 
1832-33, on the whole was a time of stagnation. 35 The years between 
1818 to 1828 may be divided into two parts: the first six years were 
those of a series of bad harvests, and the next four marked a ruinous 
cheapness of grain due to a bumper harvest, small local demand, and 
no means of transport. 36 From 1828 to 1832 there were fairly abundant 
harvests, but due to lack of outside demand the markets were soon 
glutted. From 1833 to 1837 prices continued high; the result was an 


31 Letter No 90 of 16th June, 1818 

32 Letter No. 223 of 29th Sept ,1818 

33 Letter No 1243 of 25th Sept , 1822. 

34 Letter No 5318 of 24th June, 1823 

35 “East India Papers,” Vol. IV, p 080 

36 “Khandesh Gazetteer,” p 272. 
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extension of the area under cultivation and a rise in the net collection. 
This prosperity, as Captain Wingate pointed out later, was fleeting and 
ephemeral, hence misleading. It was not till 1852 that Captain Wingate 
entered Khandesh with a view to studying and recommending a new 
assessment to rescue a fast degenerating province. 

Besides the land revenue, which was the sheet anchor of finance in 
the Deccan, we have already shown that the sayer, or customs, farmed 
out in the days of the Marathas, and continued hy the British, was the 
second great source of provincial revenue. There were no two opinions 
regarding the evils of the farming of customs. Captain Briggs, to 
quote but one, wrote on 16th June, 1818, “The whole machine appears 
to me so complicated that I should have great difficulty in establishing 
a new system.” 37 

It appears that as early as 1819 European articles were to be ex¬ 
empted from custom duties. 38 These were European shop goods, and 
all staple European goods, such as iron, steel, etc., were to be charged 
customs as in the old provinces. The markets of the Deccan were now 
to receive the mass production of the English manufactures, with far- 
reaching influence on the few home industries, and an undoubted ef¬ 
fect on the manufacturing classes who were soon to leave the loom for 
the plough, and, like the soldier, burden the land. The land was to 
supply the raw material for the steel giants of Manchester; the mil¬ 
lions of India were to be bound to the soil to cultivate for the greed 
of their new masters that wealth which was to make England the rich¬ 
est country in the world, and the Indian ryot so poverty-stricken as to 
make it difficult to find a parallel in the world. 39 The evidence borne by 
men who have held eminent positions in the Indian world, either as of¬ 
ficials or merchants, has, with few exceptions, agreed that English 
manufactures did untold harm to Indian industries. Mr. Chaplin, when 
asked* 0 as to how far British manufactures had supplanted the Deccan 

37 Letter No. 90 of 16th June, 1818. 

38 Letter No. 506 of 19th July, 1819, Articles to pass free of duty through 
the province were: wines of all sorts in bottles; beer (cask and bottle); 
brandy and all other spirituous liquor in bottles; tea, hats, and shoes, broad 
cloths, European petty supplies, such as pickles and preserves. 

39 Protestor Green obseries, “Under our rule an unheard of proportion of the 
revenue of the country is spent for foreign commodities. A Governor, a mem¬ 
ber of Council, a judge, or a Collector does not—as a native ruler would— 
spend his income on crowds of relatives and hangers on. .'..He requires long- 
acre carriages, Arabian horses, French and Spanish wines.”—“Indian Journal 
of Economics,” Vol. XIV, p. 348. 

40 “Do the Jagirdars and men of property in the Deccan use British manu- 
lactures to any extent ?—There has been a considerable use of all artielea of 
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industry, said that they had done so to a considerable extent, except 
in the manufacture of very coarse cloth used by the lower classes; the 
better kind of cotton and silk of Indian looms had been very much 
superseded by English articles; and hence many manufacturers were 
compelled to resort to agriculture, a department which was already over¬ 
stocked. 

Colonel Sykes, bearing evidence before a select committee in 1832, 
when questioned if there were any extensive manufactures left in the 
Deccan, said there were scarcely any, and all that remained were the 
coarsest cotton cloth and blankets. He had personally taken a list of 
all cloths in Poona for sale to see where they came from, and he said 
that he found, to his surprise, that the four Provinces of the Deccan 
produced scarcely a thing for sale beyond the coarsest articles. Valu¬ 
able goods either came, he said, from the Jagirdars’ territories or from 
Sindhia, Holkar, or from Berar, or they were of European fabric. When 
questioned by the Committee, “Have the manufactures been affected by 
the importation of British commodities?”—“Very seriously indeed,” 
was his reply. Asked if even the lower classes were wearing British 
goods, he said they wore both cotton and woollen when they could af¬ 
ford to buy. 41 Within the first twenty years of British dominance, a 
death blow had thus been dealt to the cottage cotton industry of the 
Deccan ryot and added another important factor to the growing poverty 
of the masses in Maharastra. Mr. Ghandi, in a broadcast to America 
in 1931, said: “It is a painful phenomenon that those simple villagers, 
through no fault of their own, have nearly six months in the year idle 
upon their hands. Time was, not long ago, when every village was 
self-sufficient in regard to the two primary human wants—food and 
clothing. Unfortunately for us, when the East India Company, by 
means which I would prefer not to describe, destroyed that supple¬ 
mentary village industry, then the millions of spinners ... found them¬ 
selves one fine morning with their noble occupation gone, and from 
that day forward India has became progressively poor.” These few 
words sum up one of the most poignant losses of the Indian ryot, and 

cloth manufacture of late years. 1 think the superior skill ot our artisans 
and our improvements in machinery have enabled us to import cloth, and to 
undersell the native weavers in their own markets.”—“East India Papers, 
1680," Mr. Chaplin, pp. 175, 179. 

41 “East India Papers,” Vol. 3, pp. 181, 182. 

“hi I6W-17 India not only clothed the whole of that vast population, but 
exported £1,669,406 worth of goods. Thirty years later the whole of this 
export disappeared, and India imported four millions sterling of cotton goods.” 
—“India in the Victoria* Age ” R. Dutt, p. 126. 
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the loss of an occupation which had been so far the mainstay in village 
economy. 

To turn again to the question of the management of customs, we 
find that the under-renters, having taken up their shares of the manage¬ 
ment from wealthy merchants, to whom the whole pergunna may have 
been farmed for Rs.50,000 to Rs.1.50,000, 42 employed all their ingenuity 
to entice traders to pass within the limits of their contract, and gave 
lower rates for exporting and importing to merchants who were their 
acquaintances, and this method, in the course of time, led to a varia¬ 
tion in duties even on the same articles in different pergunnas that 
eventually precluded the possibility of making out any uniform account 
of export and import duties on the advent of the British. Captain 
Briggs had actually shown the variations that the rates of customs 
underwent at different nakas, or chowkies, in one pergunna called 
“Lulling.” The pergunna, though mostly deserted, had within its limits 
nine chowkies, and the rates varied from one to the other. The articles, 
either for export or import, came under four denominations: (1) Bhoas- 
sar (grain in general); (2) Nunkubbar (salt, oil, etc.); (3) Kubbar 
(nuts, dried fruits, drugs, dyes, etc.); (4) and Kisana (grocery, spices, 
and metals of all sorts). The duties, as stated, varied in each pergunna 
and were levied on the hulk and not on the value of the goods. 43 The 
inhabitants of the pergunna were considerably favoured within the 
precincts of their own district. 

In Kandesh the customs fetched Rs 74,040 under Baji Rao, but it 
luid risen to Rs.1,70,811 in 1230 Fusly under the British, and Captain 
Briggs was confident that under a different system this branch of 
revenue would show a considerable increase, but always subject to the 
capability of the country to create a demand for the article of trade 
and manufacture. Captain Briggs ^pleaded his inability to supply Gov¬ 
ernment with any definite data regarding the export and import duties 
on goods passing in and out of Khandesh. 44 


42 Letter No. 953 of Ot. 31, 1820. 

43 Letter No 1326 of March 27, 1823. 

44 “Having premised that no sort of data remains of former years, that 
the duties not only vary m each of the 19 pergunnas, but at all of the 275 
nnkas or chowkies in Kandesh, at each of which the customs are levied, that 
the duties are imposed on the bulk of the articles, and not on their value, 
it is clear that 1 am deprived of the means of filling up the form which has 
been transmitted to me for that purpose. It has been done, howevey, as far 
as lay in my power, from the records of the custom contractors of 1229 Fusly. 
... The same artieles have paid duty over and over again and have been en¬ 
tered ill each of the pergunnas as often as they have arrived there; it is evident 
that it becomes impossible to say whether it is the same or any other, and 
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The principal difficulty which faced the new Government was the 
collection of the instalments from the custom farmers. 45 Mr. Pottinger, 
in 1822, writing to the Commissioner, reported a balance of Rs.70,000 as 
standing against the names of several farmers held in custody. In 
August of the same year he again reported the balances due from Nasik 
Division of Rs.12,056; Chandore Re.854; Ahmednagar Rs.23,434; and in 
Umbur Rs.7,079 46 in Fusly 1230. In Fusly 1231 the balances stood 
against Nasik of Rs.49,200; Chandore Rs.2,628; Ahmednagar Rs.22,280; 
and Kurmalla Rs.13,510. This is a testimony of the difficulties the col¬ 
lection of the Zukaut farms gave the Government. 

Though the British continued the Maratha system of farming the 
customs, it appears that exemptions from duties were granted to cer¬ 
tain articles in the years following. Grain, firewood, kurbee, and vege¬ 
tables were some of the articles included in the exemption list of 1822 
when the farmers were given the contracts. 47 The exemption of these 
necessities of life affected the revenue coming from the customs, and 
especially the exemption of grain brought a decrease of Rs.38,150 in 
khandesh. 40 to quote but one instance. 

The abolition of Transit Duties was a matter of grave necessity on 
which the Commissioner and Collectors were all agreed Under the 
existing system the ryots suffered the greatest hardships not only be¬ 
cause the transit duty was in itself high, hut on account of the op¬ 
pression and extortions that were practised by the Zukaut farmers who, 
it appears, always had the Kumavisdar and Zemindars on their side, 
so that whenever a complaint was made by a poor ryot, redress was 
seldom obtained. 49 In the Ahmednagar Collectorate, in Nasik, and the 
neighbouring districts, innumerable complaints were made against 


this repetition has raised the number of salt bullocks computed at 1,30,000 
> no less than 10,20,494 loads. The same may be said of more or less every 
rticle in proportion to the number of nakas which it has passed... As it is 
npossible to say wheie each article has travelled, so it is impossible to know 
/hat is the amount of duty payable by each All the information, therefore, 
at can be obtained is the total amount levied on each article.”—Letter No. 953 
(Jet. 31, 1S20. 

45 Letter No. 1329 of .Tan. 28, 1822. 

46 Letter No 1475 of Aug. 31, 1822. 

47 Letter No. 1499 of Sept. 21, 1822. 

4» Letter No. 1257 of Oct. 21, 1822. 

Talukas ist Sale 

Dhoolia 12,050 

Malligaum 13,050 

Baglan 1,650 

Nundoorbar 15,600 

49 Letter No. 1417 of .Tune 7, 1822. 


2 nd Sale Decrease 

7,150 4,900 

9,550 3,500 

1.200 450 

9,850 5,750 
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Zukautdars for levying more than the established rates of customs; and 
when called to account for so doing, they could only show tables and 
statements which the Collector said were, without doubt, considerably 
above the old established rates. Nasik. Kopergaon, and Sinnur had 
been exempt from export duties under the late Government, but it was 
levied at those places, and the Zamindars had the effrontery to give 
forged statements purporting to be the old established rates of col¬ 
lection at those places. 

The worst effect of the transit duties was on grain in times of 
scarcity, which made the condition of the ryots in years of famine very 
deplorable. The excessive high rate of duty made it a matter of little 
consequence to the ryot whether he purchased grain in times of de¬ 
pression in his own pergunna at a large price, or got it at a reduced 
rate in a neighbouring district. 

The exemption of grain from taxation would help the ryot to 
acquire a degree of affluence that he had never attained so long as he 
had been obliged to pay a heavy tax on the produce of his field. He 
would no longer find it necessary to dispose of his grain to the village 
bania at a reduced rate to pay his instalment (hist), but lie would be 
enabled to cariy it to a good market and obtain a just and fair price 
for bis labour. The removal of this transit duty on grain would cost 
the Government Rs.70.000, stated Mr. Ciawford, but the comfort and 
happiness “it will tend to diffuse in the family of every ryot, will amply 
recompense Government." 

Klphinstone. in his evidence before the Committee, when asked if 
the transit duties interfered with the internal trade of the country, said 
that it did in some parts of the country. In the Deccan he said that 
such duties were levied almost at every stage, and that impeded the 
communications very badly. The duties were, according to him, some¬ 
times farmed and sometimes collected, but he was of the opinion that 
farming was a preferable mode, because there was competition among 
the farmers to give little vexation to levy duties so as to draw people 
on to their roads. This belief of the Commissioner appears to be faulty 
in light of the evidence borne by the Collectors of the various districts. 
Asked if the transit duty affected the prices, the Commissioner said that 
some increase of price must be occasioned by the loss of time caused 
by the detention of goods on the way. The transit duties were collected 
both through the passage of goods in British territories as well as on 
their entrance into those of the Indian Princes 50 Chaplin was for its 

50 “East India Papers. 1830” pp. 1!>2, 168. 
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complete abolition, as it would afford relief to the cultivator in that 
extraordinary state of depression into which all agricultural" produce 
had sunk. 51 

In August, 1822, Mr. Chaplin temporarily allowed the suspension 
of transit duty on grain in Khandesh ‘‘as a relief to the cultivator un¬ 
der the present low prices.” 52 In the same year, in September, the 
Governor came to a decision to continue the duties, but in the coming 
fusly had sanctioned their removal on cattle, cotton and cotton thread, 
vegetables and fruits, timber and firewood, and grain. These articles 
were to be excluded from the contracts of the custom farmers. The 
Collectors were requested to immediately strike off all duties on grain,— 
the produce of the Company’s territories,—allowing such remissions 
to custom farmers as might have been stipulated at the time of the bid¬ 
ding, in anticipation of the probable abolition of this tax. Utmost 
publicity was to be given to this measure. 51 This generous step did much 
to help the ryot to tide over difficult times. The Collectors were also 
to exert their influence to persuade the Jagidars to adopt a similar meas¬ 
ure, namely the abolition of all duties on the transit of grain. 

It would be well to consider how these transit duties affected trade 
under the late Government. The duties on trade were divided into im¬ 
port, export, and transit, or in Maratha terms— Thul M'>hr, Thul 
Bhureet, and Ooba Marg. “These terms do not apply to the boundary 
of any territory or province,” wrote Grant Duff, 54 “but to the limits of 
every kusba or market town throughout the dominions of the late 
Peshwa.” Each kusba had some usage differing from the others, but 
in all there were certain specified rates for the people of the kusba, 
inhabitants of adjoining villages, and persons coming from other dis¬ 
tricts (these last were termed Bechayetee). There were persons called 
Chalee Ka Kool who paid per bullock load, or a certain sum for ex¬ 
emption from transit duties. The transit duties were of four different 
classes: (1) Bhur Mahal (payment at one place); (2) Khur Mahal 
(payment for transit through some parts of the pergunna); (3) transit 
duties payable by persons residing in the villages near the kusba; and 
(4) every dealer had to pay the rate of the kusba he might pass through 
or buy and sell in. The merchandise was classed into kirana (grocery), 
bhossa (grains), and pushneena (shawls, jewels, etc.). The internal 


51 Report of 1822, p. 56. 

52 Letter No. 6507 of Aug. 12, 1822. 

53 Letter No. 5614 of Sept. 10, 1822. 

54 Letter No. 331 of Jan. 23, 1820 
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trade of a kusba was mostly in cloth. The export and import average 
rate payable on cloth was 21 / 2 % on wholesale, and 2% on retail. 
Kumblies paid 9%, Oil 2%, and Ghee 1/4%. The duty on grain was 
21 / 2 % to the inhabitants of the kusba, 2%% to the inhabitants of ad¬ 
joining villages, and 3i/^% to persons from dther districts. Importers, 
who export for the kusba in exchange, had an exemption of one half 
of the import duties. To take, for example, a kusba in Sattara. Its 
exports consisted of jawari, bajri, tobacco, red pepper, and onions. The 
duty on export was 3%; including the transit duty and the thul mohr, it 
came to a total of 5%. Cotton cloth paid a duty of 21,4%. The 
principal kusba of Sattara was Punderpur. The imports to this 
mart were Bengal silk, muslin, jewellery, shawls, pugrees, duppttas, 
etc., from Burhanpur and Nagpur. These articles were exported 
by merchants to the markets of Bombay, Poona, Southern Koncan, 
and the Carnatic. The wealthy merchants of good standing em¬ 
ployed agents called “Hoondakurries” to make the arrangements for 
the transport of their goods. Those who were not wealthy enough to 
employ this class of agents, had their servants and cattle to help them. 
The “Hoondakurries” arranged with the custom farmers for transporta¬ 
tion. They had agents in all parts of the country, and often used fraud 
to pass their goods free of duty. 

Cloth, valued at Rs. 350, in transit from the Carnatic to the 
market at Sattara, had to pass about 25 different custom “nakas,” 
which would bring the import duty to about 91/4% before it was 
exposed for sale in the bazar. The imports from Bombay and 
Poona were European and Chinese articles. The duties were levied 
quite indiscriminately on the bullock load at the rate of Rs.700. From 
Sholapur a bullock load of cloth and grain was estimated at Rs.350. 
The custom on reaching Punderpur, would be D/4%- The kirana 
(grocery) came at a duty of about 8%. The principal trade with the 
Southern Koncan was in rice and all sorts of groceries. Grains paid 
a duty of 10% and groceries about 5%. Mr. Grant suggested a fixed 
duty of 5% as a fair aggregate rate beyond the range of the Kusba, 
and said it would be more equitable than the mode existing that taxed 
so heavily even the necessities of life. On the internal trade, his sug¬ 
gestion was 2% on an average. That such consolidation of customs would 
benefit society in the long run, was his opinion. He suggested, be¬ 
sides, that fairs ought to be held at which woollen and metal goods 
might be sold. No duties need be paid on European articles. By these 
means, within a few years, much popularity would be given to metal 
goods, chintz, broadcloth, and various other articles of European produce. 
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In 1823 55 we find that the Jagirdars were to be informed of the 
Company’s desire to stop all collection of duties on grain in transport 
from their territory into the Company’s, and vice versa. If the Jagirdars 
refused, then they must make sure of their collection of duties, since 
the Company was to do away with all such establishments at the frontiers. 
The lesser Jagirdars were to bend to the wishes of the paramount power, 
and, failing this request, their territories might be sequestered. 

Even in 1824 the management of customs by the farmers was car¬ 
ried on in a very slovenly manner. 56 It was impossible to furnish the 
Government with any detailed statement or actual account regarding the 
value of grain, or indeed of any other export or import. All that the 
farmers were interested in was the collection of their duties in the many 
hundreds of nakas or custom chowkies At every station there was a 
peon who could neither read nor write, and whose sole duty was to 
take the dues and allow the goods to pass, or sometimes accompany the 
convoy, to the carkoon. 

In Ahmednagar, since the abolition of duty on grain, the custom 
revenue in 1824 had fallen off by Rs.2,24,500, not to speak of the 
timber, thread, and other articles likewise exempted from the payment 
of duties. 

As regards the effect of the abolition of this transit duty, Mr. Pot- 
tinger said that the measure had been passed at a period when the 
provinces were overstocked and the prices had fallen to a degree un¬ 
precedented in the Deccan. He feared that the measure did not have 
all the effect which had been anticipated, for such had been the per¬ 
fect stagnation of trade in grain that bidders in it could turn to no 
quarter that could promise even a small profit, and the ryots were 
forced to sell at any price. Anyway, according to him, the abolition 
had left the markets open in the whole range of the Deccan to com¬ 
petition without any charge or trouble. Had this not taken place, he 
was of the opinion that the agricultural distress would have been still 
more severe in places where there had been a superabundance of produce. 

In 1825 57 a Custom Committee appears to have been nominated. 
The request by the committee for information regarding the internal 
trade of the Collectorates met with refusal on the ground that none of 

55 Letter No. 1599 of Feb. 11, 1823. 

56 Letter No. 2147 of Dec. 9, 1824. 

57 Letter No. 1740 of May 24, 1825. 

E. H. F.—3 
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the custom farmers, since the abolition of the duty in 1822, or even 
prior to that, had kept any accounts. 

Mr. Bruce, the chairman of the committee, assumed that Govern¬ 
ment, by the lepeal of the duty on grain, had incurred a considerable 
fiscal sacrifice, without conferring any corresponding benefit on the 
ryot, and suggested that the Collectors should be asked whether the 
repeal, by encouraging the imports of foreign grain, had not a tendency, 
besides a loss of the customs, to incur a further loss by the importers 
underselling our own ryots. 

Mr. Robertson refuted this argument on three grounds, though ac¬ 
knowledging, at the same time, that the immediate loss by the repeal 
could not be made good for several years. He said that (1) the culti¬ 
vators could now grow every kind of produce as cheaply as those of 
any other State; (2) this being the case, it was impossible that grain 
brought from a foreign country could be sold as cheaply in the Com¬ 
pany’s territories as grain grown at home; (3) there was no country 
adjoining any of the British territory without duties, hence, near the 
frontier, no foreign grain could be imported without paying some duties, 
thereby having its cost increased independently of the expense of car¬ 
riage. These arguments would certainly hold no ground in a year of 
scarcity in the Company’s territory when a neighbouring foreign do¬ 
minion had, the same year, an abundant harvest, said Mr. Robertson. 
He further asserted that it was false to believe that all revenue in India 
was derived directly from agriculture, for if there were only cultivators 
in India, they would grow sufficient for their needs only, in whicli case 
they would hardly pay any revenue at all. “But,” said the Collector, “it 
is those who consume the supply of grain raised surplus .. . who pay 
the revenue, and the interest of these should be prominently kept in 
view.” The Collector was in agreement with Mr. Bruce that the revival 
of the duty would affect the consumers, and “since the promotion of 
consumption is a point of the highest importance ... it would indeed 
be . . . highly dangerous to disregard the objection of taxation being a 
check to consumption,. . . since, in proportion as we might do so, we 
would strike at the root of the chief source of income of the State.” 
The present consumers were people who lived from hand to mouth, and 
“it is our duty,” said Mr. Robertson, “to improve their circumstances and 
thereby promote an increase of this valuable class of men.” He was, 
besides, of the opinion that the artisan had so far been neglected in 
favour of the agriculturist, in the belief that all revenue was derived 
from the latter. The growth of raw material for England would pro- 
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duce a class in society which “would stand in the place of the artisan 
as consumers of grain,” and anything that led to an increase of con¬ 
sumption “would be more prolific, more palatable, and more perma¬ 
nent,” wrote the Collector. 58 

Not till 1837 did the evil of these internal duties dawn upon the 
(Government, when final steps were taken to completely abolish it, no 
matter what sacrifices in revenue might be involved. 

Turning to Mr. Chaplin’s report, we learn that various business peo¬ 
ple paid taxes to the late Government according to their status and in¬ 
come. This tax was known as the “Mohturfa,” and continued to be 
collected under the British; it fell more heavily upon the indigent than 
upon the wealthy, 59 while the power it invested in the hands of the col¬ 
lectors gave a wide field for perpetual oppression and inquisitorial 
visits. 60 Tht first class of taxpayers was the bankers and sawkars, 
who, with their influence with the native officials, must have defrauded 
the new Government. Next came the surrafs, as influential a class in 
the business world as the sawkars. The remaining taxpayers were the 
milch cows of this item of revenue; they were traders in cloth, grocery, 
oil, and ghee, dealers in grains, jewellers, boras, petty shop-keepers, 
such as tobacco and beetle sellers, perfumers, confectioners, and others. 
In the district the professional taxes were lower than those in the city. 61 

It appears that the city of Nagar had been exempt from the Day- 
ment of the Mohturfa, for the citizens appealed to Mr. Pottinger that 
the dealers and artisans of that city had always been exempt from the 
payment of Mohturfa in virtue of an original promise. 62 The promise, 
though only brought down by tradition, had been respected by all 
Governments under which the city had fallen from time to time, and 
they requested that the present Government should do likewise. 

58 Letter No. 2385 of June 27, 1825, from Mr. H. D. Robertson to Mr. Chaplin 
gives some information on duty on grain The actual realisation in 1231 Fusly 
was about Rs.70,000. Approximate estimate in 1232 Fusly was again R&70,000, 
in 1233 Rs.84,000, and m 1234 Rs87,000. The Collector further stated that he 
was not of the same opinion as Mr. Bruce in regard to the revival of duties 
on the tiarusit of grain, but he lacked sufficient information to communicate 
lus personal notions on the subject. See “Letters on Economic Conditions, 
1818-1826” 

59 “India in the Victorian Age,” R. Dutt, p. 165. 

60 “Nobody can claim that Mohturfa taxes satisfied all the modern canons 
of taxation, or that their abolition during a period of disturbed and depressed 
trade was justifiable.”—“Indian Journal of Economy, 1933-34,” p. 346. 

61 Report of 1822, Mr Chaplin. 

62 Letter No 1697 of May 5, 1823. 
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In return for this loss of revenue, the citizens had expressed a 
willingness to pay a yearly sum under the name of “Null” and “ Jaonkos ” 
or puttee, for the repair of aqueducts and the city wall. Mr. Pottinger 
stated that the number of persons who had to pay this puttee had in¬ 
creased, and a new register would have to be prepared. He wrote, fur¬ 
ther, that it did not matter in the least as to the appellation under which 
the assessment might be collected. As the people did not wish to use 
the term “Mohturfa,” which they connected with exemption, the Gov¬ 
ernment would do well to collect the same sum under the term of 
“Puttee.” Quite a clever suggestion! 

The method by which it was to be levied was to fix the amount 
to be paid by each class according to its numbers, circumstances, and 
dealings. The heads of the classes would be informed of the sum which 
was to be realised through them, and would be requested to draw up a 
just statement showing the proportion which each individual was to 
pay. To procure a just statement showing what each individual had 
to pay was a matter of no small difficulty, of which the Collector was 
aware. For, he said, that at first it was not likely that he should be 
able to detect any undue exaction from, or particularly toward, indi¬ 
viduals, but he hoped that if any such attempt were made the persons 
so injured would come forward and present their hardship to him; be¬ 
sides, it could not be forgotten that it was clearly in the interest ol 
the whole body that fairness should be rigidly adhered to in appor¬ 
tioning out the puttee, and he had no doubt that any deviation from 
that principle would be protested against by many of the members of 
the class. 63 The total sum to be collected as puttee from citizens of all 
professions came to Rs.3,012-2-0. 

“Abkari, which is so important with us,” wrote Elphinstone, “did 
not yield above Rs.10,000. The use of spirituous liquors was forbidden 
at Poona and discouraged everywhere else. The effects of this system 
on the sobriety of the people are very conspicuous.” In the course of a 
few years, the evils of drink soon spread, bringing desolation, ruin, and 
misery to many a labourer’s home. But be it said in justice to the 
memory of our first administrators, that courageous efforts were made 
to stop the evils of intemperance. 

In January 1819, 64 Mr. Robertson wrote to Mr. Elphinstone that 
he had stopped the sale of liquor in many parts of his Collectorate, 

63 “Letters on Economic Conditions, 1818-1826,” see the statement of 
persons residing within the eity of Ahmednagar who were to pay Mohturfa or 
Puttee. 

64 Letter No. 225 of Jan. 25, 1819. 
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“with a view to the improvement of the morals of the people.” In spite 
of precautions, large quantities of liquor were smuggled into the houses 
of private individuals, with the result of a greater spread of drink and 
crime. With regard to a rise in prices of liquor, and also in the grant 
of licences, Mr. Robertson wrote that “it will perhaps be found in this, 
as in other cases where very high duties are imposed as a check, that 
no vigilance will prevent smuggling.” Rut in spite of these difficulties, 
he said, “I have the fullest conviction of the general good of suppressing 
vice, and that more wealth is derivable to a State from the industry and 
good behaviour of its subjects than by all the taxes invented by which 
the least encouragement is given to vicious indulgence.” Such was the 
pious wish of Poona’s first Collector 

Mr. Pottinger of Ahmednagar 65 wrote that he had been “studiously 
careful to prevent any more shops” dealing in liquor “being estab¬ 
lished.” Those that were newly opened in the Gungterry he had 
abolished the moment he assumed charge of the district There were 
no pergunnas undei him which had more than one shop, and in some 
there were none 

Mr Briggs,' 1 '' reporting on the sale of liquor in Khandesh in the 
la^l foui years, showed the following sums realized by contracts in: 

1228 Rs. 10,748 

1229 ... ” 19,825 

1280 ... .... "38,890 

1231 .... ... ”42,135 

This rise in the value ot contracts was not due to the spread of drink, 
wrote Mr Briggs, foi there were no crimes committed in intoxication, 
but the rise was due, according to linn, because of the vigilance of the 
contractors m not allowing any shops to be opened in small towns, and 
hence the Bheels and Bunjaries were compelled to go to the contractor’s 
shops, which augmented their income, thus enabling them to pay high 
prices at the yearly renewal of contracts with Government. In the days 
of Nana Furnavis and Ihlya Bai. arrack was forbidden; under Baji Ilao 
it was connived at; under the British it became a fashion. The sahib 
drank; his menials were aware of it There was no shame any mort 
in being drunk If the rulers indulged in the vice, why should not the 
ruled? 67 In the days of Baji Rao the village patels were in league 

65 Letter No. 890 of July 10, 1820 

66 Letter Xo 1057 of Aug. 29, 1821. 

67 Writing on liquor shops, Mr Tucker, Director of the East India 
Company, wrote- “They were heretofore shunned by all who have the slight) Bt 
pretension to character; hut now that they are sanction!d and patronised >y 
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with the bheels and together enjoyed the earnings of many a still in the 
remote corners of the district. With British supervision, these stills 
were closed, and this was an added advantage to the town contractors; 
hence a rise in their income induced them to pay more for their licence. 
To Mr. Briggs, Khandesh was a district where complete prohibition was 
not possible. All that could be done was to bind the contractors to 
sell at high prices, which it was hoped would act as a prohibition to 
the lower orders. 

In May, 1823, 68 Mr. Chaplin, in a circular, informed the Collectors 
that in spite of their vigilance, the habit of drink had spread consider¬ 
ably among the people. The Honourable Governor-in-Council had in 
view a check in the sale of liquor as far as practicable, and had, in 
consequence, entrusted the Commissioner to take steps in that direction. 

Mr. Chaplin was of the opinion that complete prohibition was im¬ 
possible on the ground that the use of spirits was a necessity to the peo¬ 
ple of the hills and jungles. Most of the Maratha soldiers drank pub¬ 
licly. It formed, at times, an offering to the idols, and was often re¬ 
quisite in medicinal preparations for both men and cattle. The best 
mode, thought the Commissioner, for controlling its use and sale was to 
(1) prohibit its sale where it was customary; (2) to prohibit it by rais¬ 
ing its price; (3) to sell licences at a high value, and (4) to punish the 
drunkards. A high price would act undoubtedly as a prohibition, espe¬ 
cially to the lower orders, wrote Mr. Chaplin. 

Besides these precautions, the following clauses were to be added 
to the agreement with the arrack renters: (1) They must not sell within 
five miles of any cantonment, or to any soldier; (2) no person was to be 
given spirits without a pass signed by the Amildar; (3) they must only 
receive cash in payment for liquor; (4) they were not to allow any 
drunkenness or quarrelling in their shops or harbour thieves; (5) no 
shop must be kept open beyond eight o’clock at night; (6) shops and 
stills must be limited to a certain number and to a particular situation, 
under the eye of Government officers; and (7) no deterioration in the 
quality of the arrack was to be allowed, and the price was to be fixed 
per pucka seer. The attention of the public servants should be directed 
toward the discovery of unlicensed stills, and adequate reward must be 
held out for the purpose. If there were any grounds for suspicion, a 
search warrant might be issued, but care was always to be taken that 

Government, the same degree of opprobrium does not attach to those who 
frequent them.”—“Memorials of Indian Government,” p. 489. 

68 Letter No. 6693 of Ma^r 27, 1823. 
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the officers did not abuse the authority by entering the homes of re¬ 
spectable people, or trespassing in the apartments of the female mem¬ 
bers of a house. Besides these suggestions, the Collectors 69 were them¬ 
selves to take every step to aid Government in this noble task, wrote 
the Commissioner. 

Mr. Robertson, on the receipt of the above orders, wrote to the 
Commissioner that the materials for the manufacture of liquor were very 
few in kind and small in quantity. He was of the opinion, besides, that 
not one in ten in the Deccan relished drink for its own sake. Yet they 
were not to think that if temptation were purposely thrown in the way 
of the masses, they would still refrain from it on their own initiative. 
High taxation would perhaps be the best course to counteract any grow¬ 
ing taste that might be then observable in the people. The worthy 
Collector wrote, “It is the duty of a wise and benevolent legislature to 
eradicate this fascinating source of evil to the utm.Qgf ( ,extent. The vice 
or luxury of drinking spreads ... wherever it takes the slightest root, and 
has frequently baffled the most determined efforts to arrest its progress, 
while its baneful effects extend even to future generations. Gellius main¬ 
tained that if a drunkard should succeed in begetting a child, it would 
never have a good brain. ‘Ebrii gignant ebrios,’ says Plutarch, and 
even Aristotle, who knew much of such matters, confesses that drunken 
women bring forth children like themselves. Dr. Darwin remarked that 
in a few generations the families of a drunkard become extinct.” 70 The 
learned Collector was of the firm opinion that wherever there was the 
means of manufacturing this evil, the people would always fall a vie 
tim to it. 71 Even a few merry drunkards, in an ignorant society like 
that in the Deccan, could never be tolerated, was his opinion.! There¬ 
fore, heavy taxation and strict restrictions were perhaps the best means 
of control. In the days of the late Government, the Marathas, in spite 
of the fatigue of a soldier, seldom, if ever, took to drink. The few new 
shops found at Khandalla, Wulwan, Wurgaum, Poonowla, Kowta, and 
Shievaqur were opened in 1804 in the time of the late Peshwa, for 

69 Letter No. 1759 of July 10, 1823, from Mr. Pottmger to the Com¬ 
missioner, tells lmn of the steps taken to lessen the sale of liquor in his 
district. In a letter iroin Mr. Pottmger to Mr. Crawford he said he had 
framed a set of rules to restrict the sale of liquor, and Mr. Crawford was to 
report the progress of these regulations to the Governor-in-Council. If any 
new shop were opened in Smdhia’s villages or those of the Jagirdars’, they must 
be closed. If Sindha’s officers refused, Mr. Pottmger put forth their claim 
in the following words: “I conceive we have indisputable grounds for insisting 
on Sindhia’s observance of any arrangement having the general good so ex¬ 
clusively in view.” 

70 Letter No. 1779 of Aug. 2, 1823. 

71 See his example of drunkenness in New York in the above quoted letter. 
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weary travellers across the Ghauts. Besides these, there were stills at 
Junnar, Watur, Jegun, and Indapur licensed by the late Government, 
“but there were none in any other place.” In spite of these temptations, 
the Col lector said. “I am not aware there is among the people any in¬ 
creasing propensity to drinking or any wish for more liquor.” With the 
character of the people as such, Mr. Robertson thought that no new 
regulation was essential to control the vice. 

We have brought ample testimony to light to reveal the good wishes 
of our first administrators, who, fully conscious of the evils of the 
hideous vice, were prepared to do all within their power to save the 
people from the shameful degradation of drink. Yet the temptation of 
an increasing revenue could alone have prompted the successors of 
Pottingcr, Briggs, and Robertson to neglect, nay, to encourage, this item 
of revenue at the cost of the moral, physical, and mental degradation of 
their subjects Well might Mr. Tucker write in 1851: 

“It is scarcely concealed that our object is to increase our resources 
by enlaiging the sphere of taxation ... and a more impure source of 
revenue rould not be well devised. ... The Abkarry shops are the resort 
ot the idle and the dissolute—of vagrants and thieves, . . . and the project 
which has been countenanced by the Court, must have the effect of in¬ 
creasing the number of those odious haunts of vice.” 72 

Khandesh was the home of opium, and the talukas of Yawul and 
Sowda pioduced opium uoith Rs 10,000 to Rs 50,000 annuallv. 7J Baglan 
also grew the drug, but it was of an inferior quality as compared with 
that of Yawul and Sowda. The opium of Sowda bore an increased 
value ol 50fr as compared with that of Baglan. 74 During the Fusly 
1229, the opium from Sowda and Yawul fetched from nine to eleven 
rupees per seer of eighty rupees weight, and the latter averaged from 
six to seven and a half from the same quantity. The actual bighas under 
cultivation for opium were 1169 in Khandesh. 75 

Mr Briggs wrote that a bigha would produce an annual average, 
of 6 seers. This would give upon the whole 175 maunds 15 seers. Each 
maund weighed 80 lbs., and of this, one-fourth only was consumed in 
Khandesh. The Sowda and Yawul opium was greatly esteemed at 
Hyderabad, into which place it was often smuggled, said the Collector, 

72 “Memorials ot Indian Government,” Henry St. George Tucker, p. 489. 

73 Letter No. 893 of July 23, 1820 

74 Letter No. 922 of Sept. 4, 1820. 

75 See “Letters on Economic Conditions, 1818-1826,” for the prices and 
pergunnas under cultivation. 
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in spite of all precautions. The only way to forestall this was either 
to purchase all that was produced, or to prohibit its cultivation. The 
Baglan opium, in a similar manner, found its way into the Dang hills, 
inhabited by independent Coley chiefs, and since they were near the 
port of Damaun, the drug would pass very easily into the hands of the 
Portuguese if they showed the least enterprise, said Briggs. Undei 
such circumstances, wrote the Collector, after a sufficiently good ex¬ 
amination of the Yawul and Sowda opium, if found quite good enough 
to recommend its purchase to Government, the growth of the Baglan 
poppy ought to he prohibited altogether. 

Mr. Briggs’ suggestion 76 for preventing the smuggling of the drug 
was to issue licences confined to one vendor within every circuit of 
twenty miles, and that those persons were to enter into security 
bonds not to sell to the smaller banyas a greater quantity than 
one seer at a time, and that the cultivators be forbidden to sell 
it wholesale to any peison other than those licensed by Govern¬ 
ment. When the Government sanctioned the issue of licences, Mr. 
Briggs wrote back that the smaller vendors, in a country like Khandesh, 
where opium was not only raised but was in general use, would not 
take the licence, but continued their trade clandestinely He was, there¬ 
fore, of the opinion that the better course would be to put up the 
licences of each pergunna to sale by contract. This plan, he wrote, 
would work out more successfully and bring within a year or two a 
considerable amount of revenue. 77 In October of 1820, steps were 
taken to subject opium in Khandesh to the same rules as were ap¬ 
plicable to foreign countries, by which the growth of opium, which 
would not be brought to the Company’s rates, was to be discouraged; 
no opium was to be allowed to pass through Khandesh and no indi¬ 
vidual was to sell or buy more than 5 tolas at a time 78 The Govern¬ 
ment had further forbidden any opium to be bought for the present on 
its behalf. In 1820, prior to this notification, Mr Briggs had bought 
for Government opium of Sowda and Yawul worth Rs 20,000. The 
cultivators of Lonier, Sowda, and Yawul asked what they were to do 
with the opium they had in hand, and whether they were forbidden to 
cultivate it altogether. 79 Prior to the Government letter countermanding 


76 Letter No 939 of Sept. 28, 1820 Mr Briggs wrote that ho could, for 
the present, procure 10,000 Surat seers from the districts Baglan would, ac¬ 
cording to him, produce 20,000 Surat .sects annually 

77 Letter No 945 of Oct. 14, 1820 

78 Letter No. 950 of Oct 24, 1820 

79 Letter No. 957 of Nov 8, 1820 
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all purchase of opium on Government account, the Mamlutdar of Yawul 
had, like Mr. Briggs, purchased 1041/2 Surat seers and sent them on to 
Dhulia. 

By 1822 the Government had monopolised the trade in opium, and 
appointed an agent whose duty was to supply the Collectorates of the 
Deccan with that quantity of opium required for internal consumption. 80 
In the same year we come across a letter 81 from Mr. Pottinger to the 
Commissioner, criticising a draft of regulations regarding the importa¬ 
tion and retail sale of opium. He suggested that there ought to be only 
two warehouses, one at Ahmednagar and another at Nasik. In addition 
to the custom-house officers (not appointed so far), he proposed that the 
authority, to ascertain that the quantity of opium corresponded with 
that stated in the pass, should also be vested in the Kumavisdars, and 
any person the Collector might think fit to entrust with that authority. 
Any person found with an excess should be reported to the Collector, 
with his explanation, and the opium deposited in a safe place. The 
right to sell two Surat maunds was according to Mr. Pottinger, too 
much for the Deccan, and he proposed one maund or 14 pucka seers 
as being better suited. He suggested that the licences be sold by public 
auction, the Collector having determined beforehand as to the number 
of towns and villages in which the drug could be sold, and the number 
of shops in each of them. The term granted to the licensee should be 
extended to two or three years. No provision had been made in the 
regulation for the disposal of opium made in the territory under Bom¬ 
bay, and this was essentially requisite. All persons who made opium 
within the territories subject to Bombay were to bring the produce of 
their fields to the Kumavisdars, in whose presence it would be weighed 
and registered, the quantity being placed in deposit till purchased by 
a licensed retailer. This, perhaps, was the only means, suggested Mr. 
Pottinger, by which they could check the sale of a home-made drug 
which would undersell the licensed retailer. 

At the Commissioner’s inquiry of the Collectors as to what would 
be the requirements of their Collectorates as regards internal consump¬ 
tion of opium annually, Mr. Pottinger wrote 82 that he could not be sure 
as to the exact quantity, but recommended 30 Surat maunds to be sent 
to Ahmednagar, accompanied by invoices of its price, etc., and in¬ 
structions as to the payment of duties, or fees, it was to be sold for. 

80 Tetter No. 5643 of Sept. 19, 1822. 

81 Letter No. 1497 of Sept. 20, 1822. No Draft Regulation was found among 
the records. 

82 Letter No. 1501 of Sept. 21, 1822. 
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This reveals that so far the Government had not laid down a definite 
scale for the disposal of the drug. 

In 1823 83 the demand for opium throughout the districts ceased. 
Owing to restrictions imposed on the facilities for getting it, the article 
which was of an inferior quality, had to be procured from the per- 
gunnas themselves, and the traffic in the drug had become almost un¬ 
known. Of the Government supply the price was so high that no offer 
was made which could even approach the price at which the drug was 
estimated in the invoices. The scarcity in the districts had been caused 
by the heavy duties levied on it; and those who thought that they could 
get their supply directly from Bombay far cheaper, now found the low¬ 
est rate at which Government could sell the drug too high for their 
means to speculate in. 

The trade 84 in salt imported into Poona before it fell into British 
hands, was on an average 108.000 bullock loads, containing 100 seers, 
or to reduce the calculations, to about 129,600 bullock loads of 80 
seers each. The greater proportion was brought into Poona from Penn, 
and a few thousand bullock loads from Panwell, Callian and Shahabad, 
the salt of which places was inferior to Penn. The distribution of salt 
in the important markets was: 

Poona from 70 to 75,000 bullock loads. 

Tulligam from 10 to 12,000 bullock loads. 

Nowlacombrey about 5,000 bullock loads. 

Junere from 8 to 10,000 bullock loads. 

In the year 1793 no less than 129,000 bullock loads of salt passed 
through the Collectorate. The ryots near the Ghauts were wont to bring 
salt in small bags or parcels from the pans, which was allowed duty 
free; the quantity guessed at might be anything nearing 10,00,000, said 
Mr. Robertson. The quantity of salt consumed at Poona city and its 
surrounding districts was reckoned at Rs.l 1,00,000; the consumption un¬ 
der the British had fallen, due to a reduction in population and the 
absence of a Court. “The prices since the famine in 1804,” wrote the 
Collector, “have been much less, and 200 lbs. now sell for Rs.2 and 
Rs.21/4, or taking the medium of 2 y 8 , one pound costs 4^ reas or 1/3 
of a penny.” The road duty was 13 annas on 200 lbs. The cheapness 
of the selling price, said the Collector, was due to cheap carriage of it 
by the Bunjaries. The road duty from Penn to the remotest parts of 


83 Letter No. 1709 of May 18, 1823. 

84 Letter No. 1220 of June 15, 1821. 
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the district was 19 annas only. From the most westerly corner it was 
10 annas to the Bore Ghaut and 1D/2 to any other. 

To a family of six, a quantity of 8 lbs. might be quite sufficient; 
that brought about 96 lbs. or about 70,00,000 lbs. among the whole 
ryot, calculated Mr. Robertson. From this the Collector calculated 
there were about 78,000 families of six individuals, making a popula¬ 
tion of 4,88,000 in the district. Speaking of the consumption of salt 
in the towns, it would be more than the villages, due to more luxuries. 
Requiring 24 lbs. per annum to a person, the population of Poona, if 
it consumed the entire quantity which had passed into the city, would 
he 1,25,000 souls. But, said Mr. Robertson, concluding that at least 
500,000 lbs. of salt were still unconsumed of the 3 million imported, 
the calculation would show the population of Poona to be 1,04,000 
souls only. The entire population of the Poona Collectorate was con- 
jectuicd at about half a million, including the city of Poona. 

In Khandesh, due to a lack of any authentic records, the consump¬ 
tion of salt was calculated on mere inquiries. 85 The ports from which 
salt was obtained were: 

8(> ()olpee Gorec Bunder 90,000 loads of 80 seers 

Moongybhatta 9,000 ” ” ” 

Punnar 4,500 

Bulsar \ 

Uttala L 90,000 ” ’’ ” ” 

Da maun | 

bringing the total to 1,93,500, of which 60,000 was consumed in Khan¬ 
desh. The population was estimated at 5,00,000 souls. After allowing, 
said the Collector, 40 seers annually for every family of live persons, it 
left a surplus of 10,000 loads. This gave an expenditure of one rupee 
annually in every ryot’s family, the calculation having been made on the 
supposition that 30 seers of meal required 1 seer of salt to savour it for 
consumption 

In 1822 87 the ryots of Kurmalla appealed against a tax of 2 annas 
per bullock load of salt levied in the Nizam’s territory. The tax was 
called ‘"Punchotra,” and weighed heavily on the poor, besides preventing 
dealers from bringing salt, which was a dire necessity of life. The 
amount realised m 1229 had been Rs.240-1-0 and in 1230 Fusly 

85 Letter No. 942 of Oct 6, 1820. 

8b See “Letters on Economic Conditions, 1818-1826,” for detailed information. 

87 Letter No. 1332 of Feb. 5, 1822 
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Rs.220-2-3. The sum, according to the Collector, was very poor, and 
he begged sanction to annul the same. 

One of the many causes for an economic depression in the early 
years was the stoppage of the supply of gold and silver, either as 
chouth or plunder, that poured into the Deccan from Hindustan by the 
inroads of the Marathas. After the advent of the British, a great 
scarcity of siccas appears to have been felt in the bazar of Poona, and 
the merchants appealed to the Commissioner to allow the mint for the 
“Hallee sicca” to be re-opened, which had closed down due to the late 
disturbance, and, moreover, because silver importation into the dis¬ 
trict had also stopped, due to uneasy times. 88 Mr. Elphinstone, though 
averse to re-opening the mint, did not, at the commencement of British 
rule, wish to displease so important a class of inhabitants as the mer¬ 
chants and sawkars, and gave his consent to the re-coming ot the “Hal¬ 
lee sicca.” 89 

The opening of the British connection with the monetary world of 
the Marathas was faced with quite a complicated question. There was, 
under the late Government, so large a number of siccas, with such varia¬ 
tion in their value when they were brought for exchange to the markets, 
that the surraf, sawkars, and merchants defrauded the public at will 
The value of a sicca varied with its demand and supply like any other 
commodity in the market. The sawkars would often give a value far 
less for a coin of higher intrinsic value, with a greater proportion of 
gold or silver that might have gone in its making, and amassed the 
better kinds of coins, either to melt them for the precious metal, or, 
having taken a certain proportion of their good metal, recoined them 
again in a mixture of some base alloy and sent them out again into 
circulation. 

The copper coins 90 were much reduced in value at the British oc¬ 
cupation, and measures had to be adopted to prevent their further debase¬ 
ment and also to fix them at one standard. Mr. Pottinger wrote in 1813, 
“I am so fully aware ol the intricacy and delicacy of this subject that 
I was by no means willing to interfere in it, but the sawkars of large 
villages belonging to Sindhia, and in the Nizam, in this neighbourhood 
have been in the habit of carrying away the good and current coin and 
having it recoined and then brought back at an enormous profit to them¬ 
selves and loss to the public.” In spite of persons being stationed at 

88 Letter No. 87 of Aug. 12, 1818 

89 Letter No. 524 of Aug. 23, 1819. 

90 Letter No. 127 of July 23, 1818. 
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the gates of the city to seize all pice such as was deficient in weight, the 
sawkars elluded their grasp, and the original pice had lost nearly half 
its former weight. The standard of value of the pice in Nagar was to 
lie the same as that then existing in Poona and Sirur. Besides this de¬ 
basement of the copper coin, we learn that in 1820 91 the “chandore 
rupee” was forged and sent in great numbers into circulation. Im¬ 
mediate steps were taken to stop its coinage and to trace these forgeries. 
These were some of the difficulties the new Government had to face in 
the monetary market. Its aims in the future would he to reach one 
standard of value, but for the present, with the aid of the sawkars, to 
draw up a fixed standard of value of exchange for the many sicca which 
were in circulation, a measure which, if properly carried out, would 
stop the fluctuation in the prices of the coins and prevent the public, 
especially the ryot, who now paid his kists (instalments) in currency, 
from being defrauded. The sawkars had so far not oidy defrauded 
the public, but now, by giving the ryots the debased coins sometimes in 
exchange for their produce and at times for better coins whose value 
the kumhi little understood, cheated the Government also, since the 
ryot paid his revenue to the treasury in the currency procured from 
the sawkar. 

In 1819, Mr. Pottinger sent a circular 9 - to sawkars and surrafs 
stating, “Whereas many diflerent sorts of coins aie now in circulation 
in the Deckan, their undefined values with reference to each other 
and all of them to the Ankosie rupee, led to much confusion and al¬ 
tercation in their being received as revenue from the ryots and being 
paid from the Sirkar treasury.” With a view to obviating further dif¬ 
ficulties, especially those of the ryot, the Government had resolved to 
frame a table for each of the talukas, according to which all coins (gold 
or silver) would in future be received and paid. He requested that the 
Sunafs and Sawkars of the Kusba in the Taluka would meet and give 
"their impartial and unbiassed opinion after mature deliberation on the 
subject of the relative value of coins” in circulation in their Kusba. 
The Government had no intentions to interfere with the bazar rates of 
exchange on “Hoondies,” remittances, etc., promised the circular. The 
table to be filled and sent requested to know the value of “Pagodas” 
(gold), “Bellapooree,” “Chumargoondee,” and “Soortie” (silver) coins 
in exchange for I O') "Ankose rupees.” 93 

By 1820 the Commissioner had sanctioned Mr Pottinger to obtain 

91 Letter No. 707 of March 2, 1820. 

92 Circular No. 045 of Dec. 8, 1819. 

93 See “Letters on Economic Conditions, 1818-1826.” 
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tables of the relative current value of all kinds of rupees in circulation 
within the Deccan, with a view to creating a general standard value by 
which all coins should be received from the cultivators and paid from 
the treasury to all persons other than military “who are already pro¬ 
vided for.” 94 

This fluctuation in the value of coins was not only injurious to the 
ryots, but also to the troops, writes Mr. Pottinger in 1823. 95 This shows 
that no conclusive steps toward a standard value for all coins had been 
reached, though its importance had been felt since 1818. Mr. Pottinger. 
it appears, had adopted for his Collectorate, for the last two years, a 
method which had stood the test of time and could not be considered 
any longer a mere theoretical experiment. 

He had assumed, as the basis of his calculation, that all the troops 
at Sholapur were to be paid in Bombay rupees, or other coins supposed to 
be made equal to them by a premium being added; and as Government 
had ordered the “Ankosie rupee” to be considered 4% less than the 
Bombay one. it only remained to lay down, according to him, a gen¬ 
eral permanent standard for the receipt of rupees into the treasury, 
whether from the ryot or sawkar. and to issue them to the troops and 
everyone else at the same rate. The rupee to be adopted as the ground¬ 
work of the standard, was the “Ankose,” and the rates at which all other 
rupees were to be received and disbursed, were calculated with reference 
to it. This also obviated all confusion in accounts, as no entries were 
made except in that currency. 

Another advantage from the above scheme, said the Collector, was 
that it was no longer necessary to interfere or fix the bazar rates of ex¬ 
change, or those in use among the sawkars. The fact was that, by Gov¬ 
ernment laying down an invariable standard for their receipts and is¬ 
sues, a salutary restriction was imposed on the fluctuation in the ex¬ 
change of currency, because the ryot, on being acquainted with the fixed 
treasury rates of Government, would only sell and buy agreeable to 
them, and as they were the greatest source of revenue and circulating 
medium, their dealings would in some degree guide the whole population. 

This scheme had been pursued with the utmost success in Ahmed- 
nagar and its surrounding districts where the Government treasury rates 
were universally known and acknowledged; “so much so,” wrote the 
Collector, “that even when I sell or purchase bills from shroffs they 


94 Letter No. 709 of March 4, 1820. 

95 Letter No. 1681 of April 15, 1823. 
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never object to receive or pay according to them.” 96 The rates at which 
tbe various kinds of rupees were to be received from the ryots were: 

100 Korah Ankosee Rupees equal to 101.0 0 Kolakhee Ankosee 

101.0.0 Niriiiul Chantloree 

102 0 0 Solakhee ” 

101 2 0 Nirmul Zurryputka 

102 2 0 Solakhee 

105 0 0 Nirmul Bareck 
Bellapooree 

100 2 0 Solakoe or Mota 

Bellapooree 

101 0 0 Korah VVabgamirtsee 

10200 Solakee ” 

105 0 0 Korah Chumargoondee 

100 2 0 Chapce ” 

If the ryots brought any other rupee to the treasury, they were to be 
asked to exchange it for one of the above sorts. 

Mr. Pottinger’s suggestions were adopted 97 by his assistant, Mr. 
Crawford, at Sholapur, after consulting the sawkar and surrafs of the 
districts. The treasury rates of Ahmednagar suited Sholapur, and the 
Sub-Collector recommended their adoption with the slight change in 
the number of coins receivable in the treasury being more than twelve. 
He submitted a list 98 of twenty various species which would be ac¬ 
ceptable at the treasury The rupees most in circulation in the bazars 
were the “Chapee,” “Ankosee” and “Bellapooree.” Mr. Crawford in¬ 
formed Mr. Pottinger that, with the limitation on the receipt of coins at 
the Sholapur treasury, arrangements would have to be made with the 
Principal Collector at Dharwar and his treasury. Mr. Pottinger 99 con¬ 
sented to recommend to the Commissioner the adoption of the table 
of rates suggested by Mr. Crawford. He did not think it necessary to 
request the Sub-Collector south of the Bhima (included in the Dharwar 
Collectorate) not to send any coins except those in the table, to the 
Sholapur treasury, for such other coins, suggested Mr. Pottinger, could 
be disposed of in the bazar of Sholapur, and the debit or credit re¬ 
sulting from such a measure should go under the head of “profit and 
loss by exchange.” In the same letter we learn that the ryots paid their 
instalments in the Company’s rupees at Dharwar, which was 8% higher 
than the “Ankosee,” in which the ryots of Sholapur payed their dues. 

96 “'The plan I propose I have found attended with the best effect. It has 
been highly praised by every class, the only mode of preventing everlasting 
disputes and contentions, and it has been placidly adopted by the trading body 
of this large place, and throughout the districts as equally just toward all.”— 
Letter No 1681 of April 15, 1823. 

97 Letter of April 22, 1823. 

98 See “Letters on Economic Conditions, 1818-1826,” for all the three tables, 

99 Letter of April 28, 1823. 
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On the 7th May. 1823, 100 Mr. Farish, Secretary to the Government, 
on behalf of the Governor sanctioned the measures adopted by Captain 
Pottinger “for the purpose of checking fraudulent combinations to keep 
up the nominal valuation of the metallic currency.” Mr, J. Wedder- 
burn, the Accountant General, whilst approving of Captain Pottinger’s 
initiative, hoped the Collector had been “studious in fixing the rates . . 
in payment of the revenues not to overvalue them, as compared with 
the Ankosee rupees. ’ 

Besides the forgeries in coin, their innumerable species, the dif¬ 
ficulties of exchange, and a distinct lack of precious metals, the mints 
were farmed out under the late Government. There was only one mint 
at Poona in the days of the Peshwa which paid a rent of Rs.1,400 per 
month. The coins minted were the “Ankosee” and “Hallee sicca.” It 
appears that as early as 1819 a plan was contemplated to place the 
mints in the Deccan under a special Mint Committee at the Presidency. 101 

The Chandore and Nasik Mints were not farmed, but the business 
of coinage was entrusted to natives who paid a percentage to Govern¬ 
ment on the number of rupees coined. 102 The only control exercised 
by the mint-master was when the operation of coining took place. One 
of the carkoons of the Kumavisdar's establishment, with a peon, had 
to he present to take an account of the number of coins which were 
struck, and when the day's work was over, to lock-up the dies and 
hand over the keys to the Kumavisdar. The Mint-master at Nas’k had 
a stinad of appointment from the late Government which granted him 
a salary from the proceeds of the percentage. 

In the days of the late Government, the mint had been under the 
control of a special person, and a Carkoon and sepoys, on behalf of the 
Government, attended when coining had to be done. When a person 
brought bullion, they obtained an order for its coinage from the 
Kumavisdar. The Carkoon and Sepoys then accompanied him to the 
mint, and there the silver and alloy were melted down in the proportion 
of 11 massas of silver to 6 ruttees of alloy, to make a rupee. The die 
was then sent for from the Kutcherry of the Kumavisdar, and the coin 
struck in the presence of the owner of the bullion. The mint-master, 
the carkoon, and sepoys leceived a percentage on the sum coined daily 

The mint at Chandore and Nasik were never farmed. The Gov¬ 
ernment dues on coinage were a tax on Rs. 1,000 of 5 Rs. 2 As., the 

100 Letter No. 1717 of May 22, 1823; Letter of May 15, 1823; Letter ot May 
1823; Letter of May 7, 1823. 

101 Letter No. 555 of Dec. 28, 1819 

102 Letter No. 692 of Jan. 20, 1820. 

E. H. F—4 
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supeiintendence costing oil the same sum 1 Re. 1 An , the total cost 
for Rs. 1.000 came to 6 Rs 3 As. Out of this percentage of 1 Re. I An., 
the carkoon was paid a salary of Rs.25 per month. The total balance 
arising from both heads, was remitted to the Treasuiy. and the mint- 
master and Zemindar received a small undefined sum from persons 
blinging the hullion. The mint-master was bound to receive all badlv 
coined rupees fiom the Sawkars. 

The mint at Nasik coined the “Zhuree Putkee” rupee, which weighed 
one goong less than 11 massas of gold and contained, besides, 6 goonges 
of alloy in Baji Kao’s time, but under Mr. Briggs, with a view to in¬ 
creasing the number of coins, the quantity of alloy was raised to 7 
goonges. Government received Rs on every 100 that were coined, 
and had a Carkoon and sepoy to superintend with the Coolkurnee of 
the town of Nasik, who was hound to be present The Coolkurnee le- 
ceived'a quarter of a rupee on each Rs.1,000 that were coined. The 
Nasik mint had nevei been fanned Fifty rupees were coined free as 
bonus in every 1.000. 

In 11)22. a mint regulation appears to have been passed, bringing 
the mints under the control of the one in Bombav ( 9 ) and requested 
the Collectors to pay frequent visits to the mints, and some times to 
send down to Bombay a certain number of rupees to be assayed ,0i 

The first twenty years of British administration were years of trial, 
especially in the land administration with which we shall deal in more 
detail later. The years 1021 and 1832 were calamitous to the ryot and 
the revenue. The death in live stock in years of such scarcity of water 
and foddei. broke the enduiance of the ryot foi some years to come 
A humal assessment of the best days of the Maratha government as a 
standaid to be reached, no mallei how cautiously. 10t was a principle 
that was responsible for much mischief. The Collectors, m spite of the 
strict vigilance of the Commissioner, hurried to reach the maximum 
levenue as soon as a yeai of good harvest appeared, a blundei that was 
lesponsible tor keeping the lyot’s energy at the lowest ebb. and denying 
him that respite to recoup his lost strength in yeais of spaicity. which 
held a good proportion of the span of the first twenty years The 
prices had fallen to a level unprecedented in the Deccan, due to the 
extensive cultivation followed by abundant output, collateral with the 
burden on land which now became the sole means of subsistence to the 


101 Letter No. 5204 of .Tune 7. 1822 

104 The letters m the record book (1818-1820) from the Commissioner to 
the Collectors hem ample evidence to this statement 
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thousands thrown out of employment. The native Court disappeared 
and the foreigner' needs were satisfied by markets other than those of 
India. Their high salaries went to feed the products of their own coun¬ 
try and impoverished our industiies by lack of encouragement, and 
often wanton neglect. The new trading principles, built upon the theory 
of exploitation of the so-called backward countries of the world, had 
begun, and the Deccan came into its sharp of producing law materials 
to enrich foreign nulls and markets at a ruinous cost to our ryots. 

With agriculture that was overburdened (not to speak of the years 
of famine), with prhes whose tall was unpiecedenled. with an assess¬ 
ment that aimed too high, with a death-blow to the few home industries 
by the import of foiei«n commodities, with a lack of precious metals 
and a vicious system of exchange, the years that followed brought great 
economic depression 



CHAPTER II 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
( 1818 - 1868 ) 


The Indian village, since lime immemorial, has been the keystone 
of out administrative structure. TIrese villages have endured through a 
number of centuries, and the first thing that struck Mr. Elphinstone, 
on examining the indigenous Government of Maharastra, was our vil¬ 
lages or townships, 1 which had, in miniature, all the material of a state, 
so self-sufficient with republican tendency as to be entirely independent 
if the central control were withdrawn, or even the outside world closed 
to communication. 2 

It is claimed by the conquerors that, long before their advent, these 
village communities were fast decaying and their vigour and independ¬ 
ence were fading into a thing of the past. 3 But Mr. Elphinstone’s testi- 
money hears evidence that though their government might not be com¬ 
patible with a very good form of administration, it was an excellent 
remedy for the imperfections of a bad one; it had prevented the bad 
effect of its negligence and weakness, not to speak of the barrier it had 
formed against the tyranny and rapacity of the Central Government. 4 


1 "Territories Conquered From the Peshvva,” Elphinstone, p. 21. 

2“The village communities are like little lepublies, having nearly every¬ 
thing they want within themselves, and almost independent of foreign rela¬ 
tions. They, too, last, when nothing else lasts Dynasty alter dynasty tumbles 
down; revolution succeeds revolution; Hindu, Fatiian, Mogul, Marathas, Sikhs, 
English—all are masters in turn; but the village communities remain the 
same In times of trouble they aim and loititv themselves. A hostile aim\ 
l>asses through the country; the village communities collect their cattle within 
their wall and let the enemy pass unprovoked It pluudei and devastation be 
directed against them and the force employed be irresistible, they (lee to 
friendly villages at a distance, hut when the stoim has passed ovei. they re¬ 
turn and resume their occupation. If a country remains, tor a series of years, 
the scene of continued pillage and massacre, the scattered villagers never¬ 
theless return whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. A genera¬ 
tion may pass away, but the succeeding generation will return-This union 

ot the village community... is in a high degree conducive to their happiness 
and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence.”— 
Minutes of November 7, 1830, Sir C. T. Metcalf. 

3 “Mr. Dutt attributes the break-up of the village community to the 

pressure of the land revenue assessment_The statement is without founda¬ 

tion. There is some doubt whether in the Deccan such a system was at any 
time m existence under the rule of the Marathas ... The collapse of the vil¬ 
lage system, if it did exist in the Deccan,... occurred before the introduction 
of the British rule.”—“Revenue Policy of the Indian Government,” p. 5(5. 

4 “Territories Conquered From the Peshwa,” Elphinstone, p. 21. 
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This is sufficient to reveal that the village communities must have 
weathered the storm that swept over the Deccan ever since the acces¬ 
sion of the last of the Peshwas. Though disintegration may have set 
in during the declining years of the late Government, we cannot ac¬ 
cept the version of Lord Curzon’s Government, in reply to Mr. Dutt, 
that “the collapse of the village system, if it did exist in the Deccan, . . 
occurred before tire introduction of the British rule.” To lay the cause 
of the decline of our villages to factors long before their advent, may 
perhaps be tolerated, but to question the very existence of the village 
communities is to plead shameful ignorance 

True, the villages did not grow with the times. As Baden Powell 
put it, “The methods of cultivation are the same, the fields remain —el 
superest ager; the custom of ploughing and resting; the dealing with 
money-lenders; the daily gossip of the women drawing water at the 
well or sitting over their cotton spinning—these and all other features 
of village life, remote from the rumours of the world, will continue, no 
matter who is managing the estate.” 5 The ryot, then, was conservative, 
poor, and ignorant, and is even yet, after a century or more of British 
rule. May we ask, what is it that accelerated his progress toward 
poverty, and what were the factors that eventually cut the roots of his 
self-sufficiency, dwindling down whatever the centuries had preserved 
for him, till today the villages present a painful phenomenon oi under¬ 
nourished and under-housed ryots, whose lives are an unceasing stiuggle 
from dusk to dawn until death comes to their rescue and stills their 
aching hearts? This is true of the millions of villages all over India 
The answer to the poverty in the Deccan may be found partly in our 
history of the first 20 years of British rule already traced. Our nar¬ 
rative is now to show how the active but injurious interference in the 
lives of the village communities resulted in their disruption, and the 
strong centralised control, which set about to do for the villagers what 
they had so far done for themselves, proved, in the light of the years, 
a miserable failure. These innovations came 40 years after the British 
occupation of Maharastra, and in no wise can the failure which re¬ 
sulted be laid at the door of that first group of able administrators, 
who, under Elphinstone, had recognised the importance of the villages 
being granted that scope and freedom of action which was the key, not 

“When India, distracted by selfish war and court intrigue, presents an 
unbroken array of gaudy pictures in red and black only, these small villages 
in Maharastra not only furnish us with instances of republican institution, 
but also give evidence of the existence of democratic principles to a greater or 
less extent.”—“Maratha Administration,” Dr. Ken, p. 212. 

5 “Land Revenue System in Bntisli India.” Baden Powell, p 170. 
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only to the smooth functioning of the central machinery, but withal the 
most important step in inculcating within the ryot self-reliance and in¬ 
dependence. It would be well to trace the origin of these village com¬ 
munities and leam how these “little republics” worked their own ex¬ 
istence till the unwanted interference disrupted what well might have 
worked toward the happiness and prosperity of the agricultural masses. 

The village appears, at first view, as a kind of primitive common¬ 
wealth, held together by the interests of its inhabitants; but further in¬ 
vestigation shows it to be a minor branch of the feudal system of the 
earlier ages, the natural outcome of an unorganized Government. The 
data for such evidence is certainly scarce. 6 The village polity grew 
in power and self-reliance in proportion to the gradual decrease of the 
central control. The village officials gained independence and inherent 
rights of occupation 7 as the central authority weakened. These village 
officials, though purely the servants of ancient Government usage, had 
made their offices hereditary. These offices were sought by all the ambi¬ 
tious youth of the village, for wealth or even service might pass away, 
but the “wultun,” or landed property, given by the Sirkar, always re¬ 
mained a sure sign of livelihood and source of respect. Even the right 
of settlement in, or belonging to, a village was a mark of respectability 
indispensably requisite to all classes of ryots. The village became the 
only centre of civility, the only repository of civil rights; it was. in 
time, the only institution and object of attachment which the ryot pos¬ 
sessed. “A village, then, may be termed a self-constituted co-operation, 
organized rather from primitive necessity of its inhabitants than by de¬ 
sign, and strengthened and perpetuated by the hereditary succession of 
its office-bearers.” 


The village communities may Jia\e been the lesnlt of the .setiJe- 
ment of tribes and clans ot Scythian origin. 

“{11) That the villages were owned by bodies of aristrooiatic pioprietors 
called Thalkaris, consisting of., beads of village dans 

“(in) 'That those bodies may have held then lands jointly in one or more 
of the forms in which joint possession is possible, but that subsequently the 
village lands were aub-divided into definite shares on the same lines as those 
in Rajputana. 

“(iv) That the tenants of the Thalkuris were the vassals who, on the 
general break-up of the village communities, became the tenants of the Gov¬ 
ernment under the name of Upris.*'—“The Bombay ‘■hiivev and Settlement 
Manual,” Vol. II, R. G Gordon, p. 428. 

7“It is natural that a new and ephemeral rulei «ould have no inducement 
to displace village officials, when he had everything to gam fiom their co¬ 
operation; and the spoiler of the country had only to make hnnself master of 
their person to extort the tribute of the village ’’--“Village Gommnnities of 
the Decean,” R. N. Gooddme, p, 2. 




Village Communities 




These communities were undoubtedly of a most primitive origin, 
and were coeval with the villages themselves. In remote times, we may 
conjecture that a few cultivators, assembling together for nflitual pro¬ 
tection, would receive among thorn such humble artificers as their man¬ 
ner of life required; and confer their right of representation to the 
paramount power in any one capable individual among them. In¬ 
creased prosperity would increase their wants, and the addition of a 
village priest, clerk, and astrologer, with several other additions, would 
bring the village staff to what it was on the advent of the British. The 
communitv «o cunMiluted would guard its independence most jealously 
against all newcomers 

The village thus constituted consisted of two puncipal classes of 
inhabitants—the cultivators and the office hearers, all of whom had a 
right of settlement, and were termed Gawkuree *. There v was. besides, an¬ 
other class who, either from poverty or other causes, could not obtain 
right of settlement, but who served society in one way or another and 
were suffered, through charity, to remain in the village. These were 
called oopree s. A further ethnological inquiry into the landed ten me 
gave us the kumbi or the farmer: the thulwnheek, who was the proprietor 
of his field; the moundtvaheek, who was the rultivatoi of his moond or 
lot; the oopree . who cultivated, but had no right of settlement; and the 
owundkuree. who also cultivated land which belonged to another 

Lands were also called after their kind, class, or tenuie: the col¬ 
lective land of the village was teimed setcar. The tvatvur was the cul¬ 
tivable land; the kooruns were the grazing giounds; the gairan or low’s 
land were those not brought under cultivation for some indefinite term; 
the gutkoolee was the land of an extinct family; meeraiP was land held 
by heritage, succession, or patrimony; the gaon-nisbut-meeras was land 
belonging to the village in its own light; the enam was land granted 
as a gift; the sheree was land appropriated by the state for its personal 
use; the mokass were lands granted in villages, but the Government re- 

8“This wold is of Arabic or Hebrew origin aiul was mtiodiiced bv the 
Mohammedans The Hindoos have no corresponding term, and it is probable 
that, under them. land as bona fide property was never possessed by the tenant 
cultivator. It was a distinguished featnie of the Mohammedan nile, to en¬ 
deavour to promote permanent cultivation, the Meerasidar being held re¬ 
sponsible for the lent of his land, cultivated or uncultivated The wold may, 
tlieielore, have been liitioduced for the attainment of the object; 01 realh, 
as the teim implies, inheritance, troin the people being considered the heredi- 
taiy oeeupieis or proprietors; but the Emperor Akbar is said to have denied 
this, and to have claimed all land as the pioperty of the state. The propriety 
of the soil is a question of little importance now, but the uses and abuses 
of the Meeras tenure icquire some consideration.”—“Report of (let. 10, 1845,” 
It. X Qo oddme, p. fi. 
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served a portion of the revenue for itself; and. finally, the gaon nisbut 
enam was land granted in enam by the village for a debt, or some other 
purpose, the village continuing to pay the assessment of such an enam 
village to ensure Government from loss. The power over the grants of 
land, moreover, always rested with the district or village officers. If 
the assessment were on the plough or the lump, then these officials were 
the annual estimators of the amount cultivated; and if, in the measure¬ 
ment, they were allowed to increase or diminish the size of the bigha 
according to the quantity of the land, they still were the virtual assessors. 
The power of granting meeras was sometimes given to the patel during 
the late Government, which added immensely to his prestige and dignity. 

The village inhabitants were divided, as the result of private inter¬ 
est or conventional form, into the cultivators and office bearers, as noted. 
The former of these consisted of the thalivaheeks or meerasdars and 
oopurees The villages had not possessed anv stipulated or definable 
tights, but all its usages and interests, which were not prejudicial to 
Government, weie tacitly allowed and seldom interfered with. Even 
the internal disputes were left to the judgment of the village punchayets, 
an institution with an old tradition much respected even by the new 
masters. Mr. Elphinstone had shown the utmost anxiety to maintain the 
punchayets, with a few innovations. 9 Further evidence that the Deccan 
villages were not completely ruined, is borne by the first Commissioner, 
who found their system of watch and ward quite good, so much so that 
be wrote that ‘‘on the whole, murdei oi lobbery, attended with violence 
or alarm, was very rare, and I have never heard any complaints of in¬ 
security of property.” 

The self-sufficiency of an Indian village is best illustrated by the 
study of the functions that were performed by a body of twelve indi¬ 
viduals of various professions, termed the “Barra Bullontee." They 
were the patel, coolkurnee. sootar, lohar, chambhar. khoombhar, 

9“The institution of the punchayet was a restraint on patronage and 
bribery ... The intimate acquaintance of the members with the subject in dis¬ 
pute and m many cases with the character of the party, must have made their 
decision correct; and it was an advantage of incalculable value in this inode 
ot trial that the mdges, being drawn from the body of the people, could act 
on no principles that were generally not understood, a circumstance, which by 
preventing uncertainty and obscurity in law, struck at the root of litigation 
... The punchayet appear even after the corrupt reign of Baji Rao, to have 
retained in a great degree the confidence of the people, they do not appear 
to have been unworthy of their good opinion All answeis to mv queries (ex¬ 
cept those of one Collector) give them a very favourable character, and Mr 
Chaplin in particular is of opinion that in most instances their statement of 
the evidence is succinct and clear, their reasoning on it solid and perspicuous, 
and their decision just and impartial.”—“Life of Elphinstone.” S Cotfon 
(Rulers of Tndia Series), p. 152 
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nehawi, pureet, joshi, guru, sonar, and muhar (tlie English denomi¬ 
nations would be, with the exception of the patel and coolkurnee, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the tanner, the potter, the baiber, the washer¬ 
man, the astrologer, the priest, the goldsmith, and the watchman). 
Others as the bheel, kolee, moolana, and chowgoole were added in 
later years. The Patel and the Coolkurnee were included in the Zamin- 
dar class, and were, by their position in the revenue hierarchy, the 
most respected officers of the village community."' They supplied the 
link between the ryot and Ins overlords. This unique position made 
them most important in the eyes of their tellow-villagers. and to the 
state as its most valuable servants. 11 

These were the village staff that served their romnuinily in the 
several professions that their very names indicated. These humble func¬ 
tions and their performance went to complete the economic existence 
of these petty republics. If we now turn to study the remuneration they 
received in return for service, we have, in minialuie, a social slate of 
the most perfect pattern. In return foi the seivice rendered to the 
community this staff of officials, according to the value of their seiv¬ 
ice, received from the villagers a remuneration in kind (crops) which 
served to satisfy the value of their functions 

The village staff was divided into three classes according to their 
position and importance to the community. The first class was com¬ 
piled of the sootar, lobar, chambhar and muhar; the second, of the 
khombhar, nehwi, and pureet; the third, of the hliut, guru, moolana 
and mang—each division receiving a remuneration assigned to it by 
some former authority. Likewise, the first group received, at the hai- 
vest, 50 sheaves of corn; the second 25, and the third 20. This amount 
was given by the Patel from the farmer’s stock. 


to “The placing of a total amount of revenue on each village, and holding 
the Patels responsible for the amount, would, as before observed, place much of 
tire internal management of the village in his hands Ft made him the feudal 
lord of his holding The Zemindar ot his village—to use a revenue phrase— 
was the Government Meeiasdar. whose eveiv airangement had, tor its ob¬ 
ject the increase of cultivation “V iliuge Communities ol the Deccan,” R N. 
Gooddme, p. 10. 

U“The most important legacy which the British Government received 
from the Maratha administration was the direct relationship between the 
Government and the cultivating classes through the hereditary village headman. 
...The Patel interprets the orders ot Government to the villagers, he is the 
spokesman who explains the villager’s view to Government.”—“The Bombay 
Land Settlement and Village Administration,” D S JModak, p xu (Intro¬ 
duction). 

12 Report of Oct. 10, 1845, p. 10 
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The sootar was at the head of the artisans, and mended all wooden 
implements, built houses, and repaired carts; for the latter work he 
was paid extra: the lobar repaired and made iron implements; the 
chambhar made sandals, halters, whips, ropes, and bands. These three 
individuals were the most important to the agricultural community, so 
that, besides the usual remuneration, they were given several other 
privileges, among which, to mention one, was the right to sow in every 
farmer's field a strip of land with ralla (a cheap kind of grain), each 
containing four furrows. The farmer tilled and sowed; the artisans 
merely supplied the seeds and reaped the harvest of their share when 
ready. The koombhar supplied earthen pans, ovens, pitchers, water- 
pots, and jars, according to the breakage or necessity of each house¬ 
hold; the other artisans claimed their pottery free, and the koombhar 
received, in return, whatever service they could do him in repayment; 
the nehawi had to shave all the farmers and artisans—but merely loaned 
his razor to the muliar; the pureet washed the men’s clothes (the women 
did their own washing) at every monthly festival, and more frequently 
if called upon; the bhut performed marriages, named children, read 
the mantras over the dead, cast nativities, infoimed the farmer of the 
right time for sowing and reaping His services were required m nearly 
every undertaking in life. The guru was the officiating priest, and his 
duties were mainly confined to the temple; the moolana performed for 
the Mussalman villagers what the guru did for the Hindus. The sonar's 
duties were those of a Government Potedar. or assayer. He inspected 
and assayed all coins for the revenue and was answerable for base ones 
He performed a similar service for the villagers, as he assayed all coins 
and jewellery brought for his inspection, and adorned the bride for her 
wedding. The bheel was a village watchman who kept an eye on all 
suspicious visitors, traced all stolen propeity. watched over the belong¬ 
ings of Government officials visiting the village, kept an eye on the 
standing crops, and escorted the revenue to the treasury. The kolee had 
to wait on travellers or Government officers on their visit to the village, 
to procure for them water and provisions, and on their departure to 
convey their luggage to the next destination. The mang. it appears, per¬ 
formed practically the same duties as a chambhar, for he made ropes, 
baskets, muzzles for the oxen, ropes of hemp and raw hides The duties 
of a muliar are difficult to define Mr. Gooddine calls him “the watch¬ 
man and the guardian of the village and the living chronicler of its oon- 
cerns.” He, it appears, was acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and 
his evidence was required in every dispute; in some villages he acted 
as a “weskur” or porter at the village gate; in others, as “khuleweskur’’ 
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or guard of the stock-yard; while in some he was a "Gawo-weskur,” or 
on duty at a chowri. 

We have thus illustrated the functions of the staff of a typical Dec- 
can village, and the picture now drawn is ample testimony of the self- 
sufficient and reliant communities that were dotted all over Maharastra 
on the advent of the British. The above illustration of the village was 
given by Mr. Gooddine in 1845, and therefore there need be no doubt 
of having drawn our information from a source which had traced the 
lives of our villagers quite a good many years before the arrival of 
the British. 

Turning to the financial arrangements as between the villages and 
the late Government, we discern that a tolerable amount of latitude was 
given to the villagers and their officials. The land tax was fixed by the 
Patel and the Government officers after survey and inspection, for a 
fairly long term. 11 The villages had their own special needs, such as 
the maintenance of the temple, its ceiemony and religious festival, its 
alms to beggars and entertainment, especially to Brahmins and fakirs, 
its occasional amusements, its “nuzzurs” to superiors, its offerings to 
the Patel and village staff All these entailed a number of expenses 
which, unless they were allowed by the Government from the revenue, 
were to be defrayed by tax on the village. 

The charges for the temple, charity, and festival, were permanent 
and constant, and were raised by a fixed tax called “Salabad,” while 
the less recurring charges were termed ‘‘Sadar Warid Puttee.” Be¬ 
sides these, there were also emergency taxes raised for occasional ex¬ 
penses, such as repair of the ullage wall, payment of sebundies for 
defence, and for the buying of an enemy or an insurgent. In such a case, 
the ullage often incurred a debt which was paid off by an annual as¬ 
sessment included in the Sadar Warid Puttee or mortgage, or grants 
of land termed “Gaon Nisbut Enam,” on the part of the villagers. 
The right to contract debts and raise its own revenue are a testimony to 
the freedom and independence enjoyed in a fair measure by our vil¬ 
lages under the Maratha polity. But the greatest boon of all was the 
control the villagers exercised over their servants. If the village of¬ 
ficers were not elected by them, it is equally true that they were neither 
appointed by Government, and although they had to obey their im¬ 
mediate superiors, the very nature of the village polity put them under 
the moral influence of the village opinion, as they were paid directly 
by tbe villagers. Enough evidence has been given to show how self- 

13 “Maratha Administration,” Dr. Sen, p 241. 
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contained were the Maratha villager. “The paternal supervision exer¬ 
cised by the Peshwa’s officers, on the whole, secured the material wel¬ 
fare of the rural community and was not, therefore, unnecessary.” 

This remuneration of the village staff was termed a “huk” or 
right, and differed in its way of collection in different districts both as 
to designation, kind, and quantity. 14 Some of the principal huks in 
a Maratha village were the “goor,” consisting of so many sheaves, 
levied at the time of reaping; the “nimboor” was a minor huk, col¬ 
lected when the com was in the green ear; the “wanwula” was a tithe 
on various kinds of grains, tobacco, ambaree, hemp, and vegetables; 
the “adepade” was some grain levied by the Patel from each ryot’s 
heap; the “aootkle” was some grain on each plough, levied by Patels 
of some villages, instead of the “adepade;” the "maparker” was levied 
by the Patel, who received two or more “pailis" of grain on every 
kliundi; the “mooshaheera” was pay, either in money js«.--,ncnt or 
an impost in kind given to the village officers when not remunerated by 
Government; the “sulalee” was collected by the Coolkumee when 
called to measure the thrashed corn; the “odha” was levied by the 
Coolkurnee, consisting of as much grain as he could hold with clasped 
hands; the “bagheet” consisted of a tithe on all garden produce other 
than grain; the “pandree” was a tithe of articles in kind from each 
manufactuier or vendor; the lion’s share of this duty, like that of 
nearly all the others, fell to the Patel and Coolkurnee. Besides these, 
there were other minor imposts like the Khureed kut , Khot putra , Jukat, 
Pewbood . Lugna Moorut, Shewsubjee, Dhungurs. and the Sallee koshtee . 15 
There were so many others that it vva-, difficult to describe them with 
any degree of method, for the custom of levying them was totally de¬ 
void of all order and regularity. 

From what little we may collect of the huks, it cannot be denied 
that the Patel and Coolkurnee had sufficient power to abuse and op¬ 
press the ryot, and especially so if they chanced to be favourites with 
the Governmental authorities. These huks must have been few and 
tolerable at the dawn of their commencement, but years multiplied them 
beyond computation, while the Patel and his colleague must have in¬ 
vented a good number of them, which weighed heavily on the ryot, 

t+ ”TI\e huks were divided into two classes, those belonging to the “kalee” 
or land, and those of the “pandree” or interior of the village. The former 
consisted of n tithe, according to the custom of the village.”—Report of Oct. 10, 
1S45, p. 10. * 

15 “Khureed Kut”—on the sale of any property for making the deed of 
s.ile levied by the coolcurnee. 
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especially in years of scarcity, and did untold mischief to our erst¬ 
while happy villages in the years that followed. 

At the advent of the British, things could not have been wor^c. 
Added to the years of tradition which hung on the system of huks, 
there followed the worst period of misrule in Maharastra, which made 
the Patels petty rajas of their domain and exhibited our village polity 
to the newcomer as a hideous picture in lurid colours of fraud, de¬ 
ception, and accumulated neglect. Our system had never in itself been 
at fault; it had stood the test of centuries. All if needed were slight 
innovations, and perhaps a little more control from the centre, till such 
time when normal conditions might have revived the old energy. Be 
it said to the credit of our first Commissioner that he had fully judged 
the strength and weakness of our village administration, and even as 
Covernor of Bombay (lf!19-li>28), Elphinstone, though he pursued a 
policy of careful reforms, showed a scrupulous regard for old in¬ 
stitutions. 

This policy was not long continued. The successors of Elphin- 
.stone and Chaplin had n rooted notion that the villages and their ad¬ 
ministrative and financial status must be completely overhauled. In the 
years that followed, the new adnuni-tralors ,et about—it may be said 
perhaps in justice to their enthusiasm -to bring the villages directly 
under a more centralised form of control To achieve this object, the 
village staff, including the two officials, must no longer be economically 
dependent on the village community. This step laid the axe to the 
roots of an ancient tradition, plucked asunder the governed and the 
governing, (so far inteidependent on each other), and destroyed it, 
perhaps never to be rebuilt. 

The rest of our narrative is a study of this active interference of 
bringing the Patel and Coolkurnee directly under the central authority 
of the district as servants of the Crown, paid from the Government 

“Khot Putra”—on the sale ot crops by contract levied by the coolcurnee. 

“.Tukat”—a cess by the Patel and coolcurnee levied on each bullock laden 
with merchandise 

“Pewbood”—levied by the toolcmnce and, the niuhar on the opening of 
the store of grain, the one tor keeping the account of it, the other tor his 
labour m placing it. 

“Lugna Moorut”—a tin ban and shawl levied by the Patel on marriages. 

“Shevvsub]ee”—tithes on vegetables levied by the Patel on market days. 

“Dungur.s”—shepherds who give one or more sheep to the rate! at the 
Dus.seia, and a little wool to the (ookmnee. As weavers they give a blanket 
from each loom to both ofticei-, 

“Salle Koslitee"—impost on different descriptions of weavers who con¬ 
tributed one piece ot rloth per loom of the kind woven by them. 
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Treasury, morally hound to he first the servant of the State and next 
of the people. The system of huks was to he abolished, and curtail¬ 
ment and strict scrutiny of th£ village accounts were contemplated. 

By 1022 Mr. Chaplin wrote that the villages had no longer to an¬ 
swer the demands of sturdy mendicants who came in 30’s and 40's to 
demand a day’s meal; they had not to entertain public servants as in 
the past; they had no demand for purveyance to satisfy, no public 
cattle or horses to feed, nor was theie the same necessity to bribe Gov¬ 
ernment servants, nor were there any moie of those fees, fines, and 
diverse indefinite claims on his purse. If these reforms could have 
been carried through at all, it would have been an achievement, not to 
speak of the time in which they were claimed as having been accom¬ 
plished. because a good many of these abuses continued and continue 
even to the present day The position of the village servants appeared 
to the Commissioner to have been bettered in the light of the fact that 
"they were now paid more regularly than ever they were,” and that 
this advantage would “prepondeiate in favour of those of the present 
day” Time alone had to reveal the due poveily into which they had 
sunk, foi, while tin* Government discussed their scale of salary and if 
the les>,ei class of scivanl- weie nnv mine necessary, the ryots, at the 
instigation of their new mastei. refused the pavment of huks The posi¬ 
tion of the Patel and his colleagues may now be well imagined. Not 
being satisfied with the stoppage of links theii “wuttuns” or the prop¬ 
erty in land also came to be questioned under the new Sirkar. Re¬ 
duced to the worst possible level in monetary circumstances, the Patel 
lost all prestige and dignity, and bad to occupy the position of the 
most inferior menial in the giadalion of Government servants, the 
higlici class of whom were to draw salaries of such munificent sums 
as to impoverish the country, and vet give it the lordliest administration 
in the world If) 

The petlv village charges were reduced by about two-thirds, and 
adverting to the abuses that were committed under that head, wrote 
the Collector, the iclief that would now be afforded from the extortion of 
the village heads left no ground for complaint. The inroad into the 
village funds had begun. The village expenses, teinied the '’Gram 
khureli,” were made out of the gross Jumma and fell mainly on the 

16 “Sunk in ahjeet po 
tion m the world in the 
uenoe of a Ioienin rule eveiyv 

that ot the luleis —“Dadahhai Navaroji,” It F. 
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cultivating class. It had, so far, been estimated by the village officials, 
but now the Government was to think of a fixed percentage on the vil¬ 
lage revenue. The extra puttees 17 that had been levied on the ryot 
were, under the British, ‘‘to keep pace with the diminution of expenses." 
In some villages the estimated expense out of the fund tan to 25%, and 
in good times nearly as much as 50%. Captain Robertson discontinued 
the levy of these puttees over and above the rent payable to Govern¬ 
ment. The Commissioner agreed with the Collectoi. for he believed 
that the levy of these extra cesses led “to indefinite exactions from the 
lyot beyond what was specified in the puttah ” 

The emolument of the village officers and theii scale of salary be¬ 
came a painful source of discussion, adjustment, and re-adjustment din¬ 
ing the period of the next 20 years 18 till Mr. Wingate was charged with 
the function of its settlement in 1849. 

A settlement of the emoluments of the Patels and Coolkurnees of 
the Poona Collectorate was made by Mr. Pringle in the course of Ins 
Deccan survey which, as we noted, he luid undertaken about the veui 
1825 His settlement was suspended in 18 U as being heedlessly liberal, 
“whereas the allowance granted bv it in excess of what the village of¬ 
ficers had previously received” was held in deposit, pending arrange¬ 
ment. The sum deposited accumulated for the next four years; subse¬ 
quently the Government of India m 1089 sanctioned a plan submitted by 
one, Mr. Mills, for the remuneration of the Coolkurnees and Patels 
What these plans were, I regret the recoids do not furnish. The Gov 
ernment of India sanctioned Mr Mills’ plan, and ordeied that both 
the village officials be remunerated accordingly. But Mr. Mills’ plan 
was not put into execution, but that of the Commissioner. Mr Vibart, 
who had submitted his own scale, which the Collector. Mr. Stewart, 
put into practice before the Government sanction foi Mi Mills’ plan 
arrived. On this mistake being discovered, “it was ascertained that the 
allowances, according to Mr. Vibart’s scale, weie within what the Cool¬ 
kurnees would have received according to Mr Mills' .settlement," and 
as the Vibart Scale, as it later came to be known, was the more prefer¬ 
able of the two, “it was finally decided to continue to pav" according 
to it. The same course was pursued m the case of the Patels The 
Patels were paid from the sum dejiosited in 18.81 on the suspension of 

17“The following are items of Siwaee Jumma, or extia revenue, which 
the Marnlutdar entered in his public accounts as Luguun Tukka, Patdam. 
(Mntliee Masala, Khund, Gonaegaree Nu/,i 
tohlmal, and sundry petty extra charges 

t8 Letter No 694 of Sept 7, 1S53 
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Mr. Pringle’s arrangement, and had amounted to Rs.22,000. This sum 
was paid to bring the emolument up to the Vibart Scale, and was 
exhausted in 1843, and on urgent representation to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, a special temporary arrangement, pending a final settlement, 
was made. What Mr. Vibart’s Scale was, we shall not know, save the 
fact that the remuneration of the officials varied with the revenue of 
the year. 

Such had been the history of the varied changes in the emoluments 
of the Patel and Coolkurnees on the question of their payment by the 
new Government In Sholapur, Mr. Pringle’s settlement was “sus¬ 
pended in the year 1835” 19 on the same ground of too much liberalitv, 
as in Poona. About two years later, in 1837, Mr. Pringle’s percentage 
“for the commutation of cash allowances and huks was reverted in the 
case of kulkurnees who were deemed inadequately paid.” This per¬ 
centage again received an increment in 1845 “in the ease of the kul¬ 
kurnees of a few villages.” 

These types of innovations, I believe, must have taken place in the 
other Collectorates also Mr. Wingate, when called to settle these 
emoluments finally in 1849, was of the opinion “that it would be a 
great advantage and materially facilitate the future successful work¬ 
ing of the settlement to ensure uniformity, as far as practicable, in the 
settlement of the several Collectorates.” 20 

While these controversies continued regarding the scales of pay, 
the condition of the village officers, as noted already, had fallen to the 
lowest possible ebb. Three years before Mr. Wingate was commissioned 
to settle this much vexed question, he wrote, on the 10th September, 
1846, the following: 21 

“There was one other subject which engaged my attention during 
the settlement which was to ascertain the actual remuneration received 
by the village officers. . . . Besides fixing this compensation, I extended 
my inquiry to the entire emoluments now enjoyed by the village of¬ 
ficers which, it has been long surmised, fall miserably short of an ade¬ 
quate remuneration for the duties required of them. Some receive 
nothing whatever and others a pittance below the pay of a common 
day labourer. The baneful effect of such a state of things requires no 
exposition. The village administration is the very keystone of our 

19 Letter No. 462 of July 30, 1853 

20 Letter No. 462 of July 30, 1853. 

21 Letter No. 135 of Sept 10, *1846 



system. Upon it depends the security of property and persons through¬ 
out the country. Until it be placed on a footing of respectability and 
efficiency, all our reforms and additions to the superior branches of 
administration will be of little avail, and at best may be compared to 
the conduct of a builder who toils to raise a magnificent structure with¬ 
out the precaution of first securing for it a firm foundation.” 

Mr. Wingate further stated that such ignorance of the real extent 
of the evil was no longer to debar the Government from coming to the 
aid of these officials, since the new survey settlement had now put ample 
information at their disposal regarding their emoluments, so that fur¬ 
ther delay would not be ignorance but injustice. He had promised the 
Patels and Coolkurnees that they should no longer be left “in their 
present state of destitution and neglect.” What one wonders at is what 
remuneration must have been settled by the Vihart Scale. The poverty 
of the payment must have been due to the remuneration being fixed 
upon the variable revenue of the year. With a falling re\enue of these 
first 20 years, little could be expected by the village officials. 

Captain Gooddine, who was considered quite an authority on the 
question of village polity in the Deccan, was against any changes of 
old custom that were not positively injurious to the villagers. He sug¬ 
gested that whatever extra remuneration it might be thought fit to give 
the officials, should be given as direct “pugar,” and not on the prin¬ 
ciple of huk or bab; that this remuneration should be only enjoyed 
by the working official and none of his “Bhaoobund” who had received 
it during the late Government; and that in fixing a new scale of re¬ 
muneration, attention should always be paid to the features of the old. 22 
He further wrote that it was neither possible nor advisable to abolish 
the whole of the huks. These suggestions were respected by Captain 
Wingate 23 when entrusted with the task of settlement. 

The first set of Regulations, Act XI, regarding the village officials, 
was passed in 1843. (1) No hereditary officer was to hold more than 

one office, and he should appoint a deputy to any other office he might 

22 "It is difficult to determine what method of remuneration is best cal¬ 
culated to ensure a correct performance of duty without pressing too heavily 
on the ryots. The advocates of the old system say that if the village of¬ 
ficers be remunerated by the ryots, he, being as it were their servant, would 
be more likely to labour for their interest; but by this supposition it is in¬ 
correctly inferred that the interests of the Government and the ryot are at 
variance.”—“Village Communities of the Deccan,” Gooddine, p. 31. 

23 “The high admiration with which every student of history cherishes 
the memory of a great and good man like Sir George Wingate will not con¬ 
ceal from him the painful truth...of setting aside village communities.”— 
“India in the Victorian Age,” Dutt, p. 58. 

E. H. F.—5 
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profess to hold on heredilaiy rights. (2) \o officiator would be al¬ 
lowed to share or assign his pay to any other pei.-on. El) In the event 
of two or more parties claiming an office, it was required that they ap¬ 
point a deputy, or share the office in rotation, and (4) in future ap¬ 
pointments, only those who could read and write, know the Regula¬ 
tion and keep accounts, would lie chosen to the office 24 

Closely following these regulations, inquiries weie held to secure 
the efficient discharge of the duties of these hereditary officers, and state¬ 
ments were to he submitted to the Government respecting the emolu¬ 
ments of each office, their source, the riunibei of sharers, the arrange¬ 
ments under which the duties were performed, and the recommenda¬ 
tions of the officiating party. 25 It appears that it took four years 
(1813-1817) to submit a voluminous account to the Government 

This voluminous record, when plaied before the Government of 
India in 1847. drew ils attention to the (act that there had been "a fall 
in the remuneration of village officers since the country had fallen into 
lliitish hands” Rut the correspondence, they said, showed that the 
expenditure which had been let onnnendcd to he incurred in taising 
the pay of the officials would in no wav lead to an inclement in the vil¬ 
lage levenue. Ml that it might do, was lo proi ure greatei integnty 
on the part of the village officers If the Government weie to control 
the stipends of the \dlage officials, it was hut natural that it had the 
right of "demanding some proportionate increase of revenue from them” 
Such was the selfish attitude adopted Even the wutmis of the officials, 
they wrote, "have a tendency to assume the chaiac lei of hereditary 
piopertv,” but the money payments now intioduced could not be so 
perverted, as it admitted of ‘heme easily withdiawn or transfened to 
a more competent individual " I trace these details to show the heart¬ 
less and unsympathetic attitude adopted l»v men far from the actual 
scene. Liberty was given to deal with it as it pleased the Bombav Gov¬ 
ernment. since it was a matter of local concern, but always subject to 
the suggestions made above. 26 

Regarding the question of wutuns. 27 opinions of the Collectors of 
the Deccan were invited. The difficulty regarding the wutuns was that 
they were held by different sharers The Collectors were of the opin¬ 
ion that such shares had existed ‘‘before the memory of men” and were 

24 Letter Xo. 272 of Aug. 11, 1852. 

25 Letter No. 2791 of Aug. 22, 1843. 

26 Letter No. 960 of Oct 16, 1847. 

27 Letter of Dec 6. 1847. (Collector ot Poona); Letter of Dec. 10, 1847, 
(Collector of N.uqtur); Lcttci of .Ian 10 1848, (Collccfoi of Miolapuri 
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“recognized by the custom of the country.” The shares were com¬ 
pletely distinct, wrote the Collector of Ahmednagar. and according to 
the opinion from Sholapur, in the existence of separate shares wheie no 
legal objection existed, the conducting of duties was an easy matter. 
It appears that m 1849 the Government of India had resolved that if it 
became expedient, the hereditary offices would be abolished completely. 

On 18th December, 1849, 28 the Government of Bombay authorised 
Captain Wingate to launch his investigations regarding the settlement 
of the wutuns of Patels and Coolkumees. He was. besides, authorised 
to apply to the Collectors for any information required by him. 29 This 
settlement of the village officials was to progress side by side with the 
New Land Settlement. Captain Wingate 30 inquired of the Collectors, 
fnstlv. the names of the talukas of their district where the New Set¬ 
tlement had been introduced; secondly, if the huks on land in those 
newly surveyed talukas were abolished, and if so, what was the com- 
ppnsalion settled on for the Patel and Coolkumees; and, thirdly, if 
theie were any rent-free lands of the Patel and Coolkurnce, oi any 
which paid a quit rent or cess of any kind, and if so, which were the 
talukas that had such partially assessed service lands. These were the 
steps Captain Wingate took at the commencement of his labours Dliar- 
war was his choice of place in which to launch his scheme. 31 It was the 
latter half of 1852 that witnessed the beginning of his labours 

The Proclamation of 8th July, 1858, tells us that the settlement 
of the emoluments of Patels and Coolkumees in the Dharwar Collectorate 
had received the Government sanction 32 by which an adequate allowance 
in iash would be paid quarterly to those officials in each village; that 
tin-, emolument would be strictly paid only to the officiator, whether he 
be a " wutundar," “goomashtee,"' or a nominee of the Collector, and that 
no assignment of this remuneration to any principal or co-sharer would 
at all be sanctioned This Proclamation 33 was promulgated in all the 
Collectoiates. This step brought the two important village officials once 
and tor all diiectly under the Government. As paid servants of the 
State, they were now morally and materially bound to serve their im¬ 
mediate sujieriors, and sever all connections that had economically 

28 Letter No. 7288 ol Dec 18 1849 

29 Letter No. 3G of .Tan 20. 1851. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Letter No. 272 of Aug. 11, 18.52. 

32 letter No. 3965 of July 8, 18.53 

33 A slight change of words m the Proclamation suggested by Oaptai 
Wingate on Sept. 10. 1853. (Letter No. 2349). 
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bound them to the villagers. That sense of mutual obligation which 
had been the basis on which the village officials and the villagers stood, 
was dissolved. 

The Regulations 34 of 1853 proposed for the Poona Collectorate, 
came to be adopted with slight modification in all the districts of Malia- 
rastra. The year 1853 marked an epoch in the history of the village 
settlements in the Bombay Deccan under the British. 

The Patel and Coolkurnee were to receive a remuneration in cash 
of the amount fixed by the scales which allowed the Patel for the first 
Rs. 1,000 of the gross revenue of his village. 3%; for the second Rs.1,000, 
2%; and for the balance of the gross revenue beyond Rs. s 2,000. l r c 
In addition to these percentages he was to receive a fixed annual allow¬ 
ance of Re.l when the gross revenue ranged from Rs 11 to Rs.20; of 
Rs. 21/2 when it ranged from Rs.31 to Rs.50; and of Rs.10 when it ex¬ 
ceeded Rs.50. The Coolkurnee was to receive for the first Rs.1,000 of 
gross revenue of his village, 5 c /c; for the second R« 1.000. V/c ; for the 
third Rs.1,000, 3%; for the fourth, 2%; and for the balance of the 
gross revenue beyond Rs.4,000, 1%. He was to receive, in addition, a 
fixed allowance of Rs.2 when the gross revenue ranged fiom Rs,21 to 
Rs.30, and Rs.10 when it was above Rs 30 and did not c\< eed Rs 1.060. 
and when it exceeded this amount, but was less than Rs. 1.200, was to 
bring his salary to Rs.60. 

The salaries of the offieiators, fixed by the preceding scale, were the 
maximum rate of remuneration; but an addition to the fixed portion 
of the allowance had also been proposed. 35 The salary of the officials 
(Patel and Coolkurnee) would be paid to them quarterly from the 
taluka treasury in cash. The salary would vary with the fluctuation in 
the amount of the gross revenue of the village. The gross revenue of 
the year 1850-51 had been chosen for the calculation of the remunera¬ 
tion, only as an example. The cash commutations for huks on land 
paid so far, were now appropriated to provide the salary of the of- 
ficiator. The direct levy of a huk from the cultivators of alienated land 
was abolished, and their value appropriated for the remuneration of the 
offieiators. The “Pandurgunna” huks were also abolished and their col¬ 
lection was forbidden by a Proclamation, and no provision for the 
abolition was made beyond the adequate salary. The “Mamool 


34 See “Letters on Eei 
at the Poona Land l'ecori 

35 See “Letter-, on Ec 
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Mooshahira” was also appropriated, but if the salary of the officiator 
fell short, the whole or any portion of the “Mamool Mooshahira” was 
to be resumed to provide the officiator with Government approval, or 
otherwise it was to be paid as a fixed allowance over and above the 
salary assigned to him. In spite of these additional aids, if the salary 
still fell short, the official enara lands had to be taxed to make up the 
deficit, but the cess so imposed was in no,way to exceed the full survey 
assessment of the official land. Failing all these expedients, the Gov¬ 
ernment was to make good the deficit, as was done in the case of wutuns, 
of which the total enrolments were less than the remuneration for the 
officiator, accoiding to Vibart's Scale. All official lands belonging to 
each VMitun were to be either wholly tax-fiee or subject to a quit-rent, 
less than the survey assessment These lands were to be entered in the 
accounts under the head of Fnams a*- “Kussur,” “Meeras,” or “Bura- 
karwutunee Zeemeen.” Nothing could debar the Patel or Coolkurnee 
from relinquishing his official land when so disposed, and every such 
officer was at liberty, after the introduction of the settlement, to relin¬ 
quish by “razeenama" any whole field or fields entered in his name, 
and on such relinquishment the land was to be entered as Government 
land subject to the full suivey assessment Each officiating Coolkurnee 
was to receive a fixed allowance for stationery from the “Gaon Khurch” 
or village expenses. The potgee or subsistence money that had been 
given to the Patel and Coolkurnee from the “Gaon Khurch” was en¬ 
tirely retrenched, as the salary was sufficient for their support, wrote Mr 
Wingate 


Taking into consideration the village expenses for a period of five 
vcais I 1845-1850) for nine talukas. Captain Wingate made certain 
proposals as to how the expenses under the different items ought to be 
rightly disposed of. The average yearly expendituie on account of 
the village charges in the nine talukas amounted to Rs.41,135-15-6. 
which was disbursed as follows: 


1 For stationery and contingent expenses incurred by 
the Coolkurnee 

2. Subsistence money or hatta to Patels 

3. Subsistence money or batta to Coolkurnee 

4. Dhurmudhas or charitable pension> 

5. Wurshasun 

6. Offerings to Hindu Deities by the Patel 

7. Offerings to Hindu Deities by the Coolkurnee 

8. Other parties 

9. Spectacles for the entertainment of the Hoolee. Devali. 

and other holidays 

10 Appropriated by the Patel and Coolkurnee on 
holidays 


Rs As Ps 

0,581 - 3-10 
2,48(1 14- 3 
3 005- 2- 2 
7,137- 1-10 
977-15- 4 
(5,260 15-4 
64- S- 2 
2,758-10- 8 
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II. Pay to Batteh Huree peons 30-13- 0 

12 Nuzzur or presents to (Collectors at the .lummabnndy 1 989- 5- 9 

13 Nusteurs to Deshmook, Deshpaneh etc. ... 977- 5- 0 

14. Nuzzurs to Kajee, Chitnees, Naik and other Hnkilars 1,820-14- 9 

15 Sirpas to Patels 36- 6- 6 

16 Paid to Ruckwaldars . 26- 0- 0 

17 Repairs to village ehowrees, temples, and 

Government kutcherry 193- 8- 9 

18 Oil for lights and other petty charges Tor village 

kutcherry . . 68- 2- 4 

19. Allowances to village Eskur and Mahr 26-14- 8 

20 Repairs to watering trough for cattle 6-8-8 

21. Gifts to Fakirs, mendicants, etc. 750- 0- 0 


Such were the items on which 6 per cent of the land revenue was ex¬ 
pended. A large amount of this expenditure, according to Captain 
Wingate, was appropriated by the Patel and Coolkurnee. Even in those 
items of an indefinite character (Nos. 6, 7, 9. 10 and 12) a large share 
of the money remained with them. 

Under the settlement of the remuneration of the Patel and Cool¬ 
kurnee, their wutuns had been appropriated, and there was, therefore, 
no longer any ground for permitting them to appropriate any portion 
of the village fund in light of the sufficient salary that was now to he 
given to them, wrote Mr. Wingate. His further suggestions were that 
since the Coolkurnee was to receive an allowance for stationery, neither 
he nor the Patel should receive travelling batta or subsistence money 
when absent from the village on their duties. By this step it would 
prevent the withdrawal of these officials from their village, except on 
urgent grounds, it being desirable that they should always remain at 
their village. The retrenchment thus effected would save Rs.9.600. 

The suggestions on the remaining items of expenditure were that 
(1) the “Dhurmadar” and “Wurshasun” pensions which had not been 
disposed of should only be continued during the lives of the present 
recipients. On their death a sum of Rs.8,000 per annum could be 
saved; (2) the allowances for religious services (Dewasthans) need 
no longer be continued in light of the fact that such expenses were only 
tolerated at the accession of the British Government, who were then 
desirous of leaving the village economy on its former footing. 36 " But 


36 As legard.s the upkeep of the temples from village expenses, Captain 
Pottinger wrote m 1819 as lollovvs “Unoei the oreunistances there seem to 
be three modes ot proceeding. The first to fix a liberal amount for the support 
of the temples in the future, the second to confirm the total assignments now 
applied for, and the third to stop all payment and break up the establishments. 

“The latter I reject entirely as being totally at variance with the be¬ 
nevolent policy of the British Government. —Letter No. 538 of Aug. 31, 1819. 
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the case is very different now after a lapse of nearly 40 years,” and 
so. “I think.” continued Mr. Wingate, “it must he admitted that we 
may now safely deliberate as to the experience of contributing towards 
the support of Hindoo village temples.” The strict attitude of neutrality 
adopted by our Government, said Mr. Wingate, must support our new 
attitude of only allowing the use of a public fund like the village ex¬ 
penses for the welfare of the villagers in general and not toward the 
maintenance of any religious institutions cither Hindu or Muslim. The 
sum thus saved to the credit of the village fund would be Rs.9,000; 
(3) the expenses for providing spectacles of entertainment were equally 
of a religious nature and hence objectionable on that ground, and. be¬ 
sides, such occasions of religious festivals were utilized by the village 
officers to appropriate sums of money from the village fund. “If the 
villagers wish for them, they will always have it in' their power to 
provide them out of their private fund.” This, I believe, was a wanton 
destruction of the few amenities of life that the villager richly de¬ 
served, and which could have been easily spared. The saving effected 
was Rs.3,000; (4) the expenditure of items from II to 20 were not 
objected to. except the repaiis to religious edifices, which were to be 
stopped, and more attention was to be paid to public buildings, chowris. 
village wells, dharamsalas, scboolhouses, and such others; (5) the last 
item of gifts to fakirs and mendicants was completely stopped and 
strongly condemned. Every sane thinking man will agree wholc-heaC- 
edly with Sir Wingate in this commendable step so long overdue. This 
wise action procured the handsome sum of Rs.75(), which had been 
so far criminally wasted. 37 

Turning to the constructive programme of Captain Wingate, from 
the savings effected, 33 his foremost proposal was the setting up of vil¬ 
lage schools, for whose maintenance, he said, “an annual revenue of 
Rs 60 would suffice for the support of the school, namely, Rs.48 for a 
school-master,” and other expenses could be defrayed from the balance 
That portion of the village fund that remained over after the expenses 
of schools, was to be applied to the repayment of public buildings, the 
planting and care of trees, or any other object of public utility. The 


17 Report No. 235 of April 29, 1853, paias 02 to 70 

38 “The saving ot the chiller effected Iron) the year 1851-55 in which Cap¬ 
tain Wingate’s scale was first introduced into the talukas of Sewnere, Indu- 
pur. Pabul, Poorundhar, Bhimthuiry, and Havaillee, and also from 1856-57 
when similar savings took effect m those of ("') and Mawul, havp been kept 
untouched... pending the final decision,., i.e., whether the same are to he 
applied to educational purposes or otherwise.. .”—Memorandum of June 30, 
1863, by Acting-Collector A. Crey. 
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village fund to he kept by the niamlutdar and a committee appointed 
for the purpose. 

Whatever may have been the pious wishes of the good Sir George 
Wingate, his innovation may be criticised in the words of Mr. Romesh 
Dutt: “The Indian Government, with every honest desire to do its duty, 
is unable to secure the material welfare of the people, because it is not 
in touch with the people, docs not accept the co-operation of the people, 
cannot by its constitution act in the interest of the people *' 39 This 
statement is true at all times, and more as regards our village polity 
that came to be based upon principles which divorced the governed 
from the governing. The village schools remained a pious wish, 40 as all 
other rural uplift schemes ever since have. The British officials and 
their servants would be the last, as years proved, to understand what 
was essential and beneficial in the life of these simple ryots. 

Captain Wingate’s suggestion for the village expenses was ac¬ 
cepted by the Government, with the exception of the annulment of the 
religious expenses (Rs.9,090-2-2). which the Government said could 
not be appropriated, for the feelings of the people would be deeply 
averse to such a proposal, and, besides. Government wished to be better 
assured as regards the misappropriation of such expenditure by the vil¬ 
lage officers. 41 This wise and generous step goes to the credit of British 
administrators. 

In 1855 the settlement of the village officials’ remuneration, as in¬ 
troduced by Captain Wingate, commenced to spread, side by side, with 
the new survey and assessment 4 - In May of 1856, the “mamool 
moshahira,” or former cash allowance, had to be continued. 43 With 
the exception of the Mawul Taluka, the new remuneration was intro¬ 
duced in the whole of the Poona Collectorate, and the abolition of all 
direct levies on Government and alienated lands by village officers was 


39“The Government of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality; 
but such a thing as the Government of one people by another does not and 
cannot exist. One people may keep another for its own use, a place to make- 
money in, a human cattle farm to be worked for the profits of its own in¬ 
habitants ”—John Stuart Mill, “Economic History of British India,” R. Dutt, 
p. xvi. 

40 Mr. D. >S. Modak wrote in 1988- “After having visited over 500 schools 
m villages... I can say from personal experience that the state of many a 
school-house is deplorably bad. The accommodation is inadequate, the rooms 
are ill-ventilated, with the result that the eyesight of many children is im¬ 
paired.”—“The Bombay Land System and Village Administration,” p 252 

41 Government Resolution of November 8, 1853. 

42 Letter No 448 of Sept. 21. 1850; Letter No 2248 of 1850 

43 Govt. Order No. 0501 of Nov 8, 1853 
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carried through 14 During the years 1853 to 1857, we find a number 
of letters 45 which passed between the Government and the Collectors 
regarding the settlement of the remuneration of the village officials in 
the various newly surveyed talukas. Thus Captain ^ ingate’s proposals 
were being put into effect all throughout the four years 1853 to 1857. 

In 1857 it was found that frauds were incessantly practised by the 
revenue offices, when the huks, which were settled on a fluctuating 
revenue, came to be adjusted annually. 4<> It was decided in 1858 that 
these settlements should now be on a fixed amount calculated on the 
average receipts for the last five years, but subject to modification when 
the claims of the receipts were finally adjusted by the Alienation De¬ 
partment, or after ten years. 47 

Captain Francis, who succeeded Mr. Wingate, had the satisfaction, 
in 1859, of informing Government that the late Survey Commissioner’s 
proposals regarding the allowances of Patels were introduced in all 
the newly surveyed talukas, and he could state from experience that 
they were working out successfully. The plan adopted was the pay 
ment of an allowance from the year’s revenue, calculated on a fixed 
percentage scale, and an annual cash payment as salary. The first was 
a fluctuating amount, being calculated on the year’s revenue, the sec¬ 
ond (the salary) was a fixed payment. 48 Thus have we traced the t r end 
of events that affected the lives of the two most important of village 
officials. It now remains to consider the fate of the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the staff of the once too prosperous “barra bulloontee.” 

In 1860, by which time the scale of remuneration for the Patel and 
Coolkurnees had been fully established, the Revenue Department called 
upon the Collector of Sattara to consider also that the lands of the in¬ 
ferior village servants (whose employment was no longer useful to the 
community), if confiscated, would make a sum available for the better 
remuneration of those village servants like the Mahar and Ramoosee, 
who perform quite valuable service to the state, but were often insuf¬ 
ficiently remunerated. 49 

With the above suggestion in view, the inferior servants of the 

44 Letter of Oct. 18, 1856 

45 Letter No. 308 of July 2.1, 185l>, Letter No 2841 of Kept 11, 1857; 
Letter No. 4915 of Nov. 15, 1857 

46 Letter No. 3030 of Nov. 3, 1857 

47 Letter No. 199 of Jan. 18, 1858 

48 Letter No 55 of Jan. 26, 1859 

49 Letter No. 1915 of May 28, 1860. 
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village were divided into three distinct classes. The first class con¬ 
sisted of servants like the Chowgulla, Khot, Gowda, Mahar, Ramoose, 
and Mang, who were still of value to the village society; the next class 
consisted of village servants “who, though not useful to the Govern¬ 
ment,” were of use to the community, such as the Kazee, Joshi, Sootar, 
Lohar, Chambhar, etc.; the final class consisted of those “whose serv¬ 
ices, though perhaps formerly of use,” were not required either by 
Government or the community. They were the Muckadoom, Mahazum, 
Dongay, Mooshriff, Kooma. etc. The first class of servants was to be 
allowed to retain possession of its holding on the payment of one- 
fourth of the annual survey assessment; but the “Nuzerana,” on suc¬ 
cession. was to be paid. Those in the second class were considered as 
persons who no longer performed the service for which the grants were 
originally made, and their lands should, therefore, be subjected to a 
full assessment, but those who held their lands by a grant under sanad, 
by a competent authority should be allowed to continue to retain their 
holding on the same payment as the first class. The fate of the serv¬ 
ants in the third class needs no comment. 

Major Etheridge, whose name is well-connected with the first Inam 
Commission, requested in 1864 that similar treatment as that meted out 
to the inferior village servants in Government lands, should be dealt 
out to the same class of servants in alienated villages. 50 Mr. W. Hart, 
the then Revenue Commissioner, when requested to give his opinion, 
said that he was unable to agree with Major Etheridge; he even could 
not agree with the measures, though modified later at his request, which 
Government had already adopted regarding the inferior village servants 
in Government villages. He could not, therefore, recommend these 
measures advocated to be adopted toward the holdings of “bullootedars” 
in villages not belonging to Government. 51 The Government, in a 
Resolution (1865), upheld Major Etheridge’s opinion. 

We have thus traced the gradual inroads of the new Government into 
the economic existence of our Deccan villages. The beginnings were 
made by Mr. Chaplin, to be continued by Mr Mill, Mr. Vibart, and Mr. 
Pringle, till Captain Wingate’s reforms came in 1849. From 1850 to 
1859 we had Wingate’s suggestions, inquiries, and the eventual ac- 


50 “There were... certain classes of political service and official holders 
with whom the Alienation Department was only indirectly concerned. They 
may be classified as follows. A Government officers; B. Useful to Govern¬ 
ment and villages; C. Useful to village only; D. Useless alike to both Govern¬ 
ment and village.”—“Narratives of the Tnam Commission,” Col Etheridge, p. 46. 

51 Letter No 1419 of April 28. 1865 
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ceptance of his proposals that put an end to the old village self-govern¬ 
ment, and introduced that strong centralisation which had been ibe aim 
of British policy in every department of Indian administration. This 
policy of centraHbation sapped the independence and the initiative for 
self-help in the years that followed. 52 It created that spirit of help¬ 
lessness that undermined the creative faculties and crippled the energy 
to develop. In brief, it reduced the growth of our villages and killed 
within them the germ of growth for their betterment The Gov¬ 
ernment undertook to do for the people what they had so far done for 
themselves; and the years proved that they smgulaily failed in the mis¬ 
sion they undertook, which had, at its very commencement, the seeds of 
failure within itself. The seeds were selfishness, lack of sympathy, 
little desire or understanding of village welfare, and, above all, a rooted 
and false idea of their own administrative ability, not to mention a con¬ 
tempt for ail that was Indian. 


52“It is a lamentable fact that these ancient and self-governing insti¬ 
tutions have declined and virtually disappeared, under the too centialiscd ad¬ 
ministration of British lulers. Some degree of t'.ust in the leaders of the vil¬ 
lages, some power in revenue, criminal and police administration, and a <arc- 
lul and sympathetic supervision lor the prevention ol abuses, would have en¬ 
abled these communities to lender good service to the present day. No svs- 
tem ot successful self-government has been introduced alter the old forms wcie 
effaced... and an alien Government lacks that popular basis, that touched 
with the people, which Hindoo and Mohammedan Governments wisely main¬ 
tained throughout the centuries.”—"India in the Victorian Age,” R. Putt, 
p 197 
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LAND ADMINISTRATION 
11818-1868) 

The year 1800 was momentous for the city of Poona, for Nana 
Eurnavis died, “and with him truly departed all wisdom and modera¬ 
tion of the Maratha Government”; not only, may we add, in the political 
field, but also in the economic management of the Peshwa’s dominion. 

The mamlutdars in Nana Furnavis’ time were selected from fam¬ 
ilies of respectability and character The office was conferred on per¬ 
sons of trust without any agreement to the amount of revenue to be 
drawn from the districts; and to avoid injury to the Government and 
the ryot, only people of experience were chosen to fill this office of 
tuist. These persons at the time of their nomination, sometimes, though 
n it always, paid in advance to the treasury a portion of the revenue. 1 

Having received the sanad, the mamlutdar assembled the patels of 
the villages. An account of the collections of each “mouza,” in the hand¬ 
writing of the Coolkurnee, with the mark or signature of the Patel, ua^ 
drawn up The customs and all olhet items were included in the ic* 
ceipts and expenses. From this Tunkah oi Kurrial the value ot niani- 
surunjams, villages, or shares of villages, etc., were deducted, and the 
balance constituted the Ayeen Jumma, or ordinary receipts, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Siu'ace Jumma or the extra revenue. 

Under the supervision of the mamlutdar, the heads of villages were 
allowed to exercise considerable latitude and discretion in raising or 
reducing the revenue, or the terms under which the ryot had been per¬ 
suaded to cultivate. In case of necessity, the mamlutdars assisted the 
ryots by allowing balances of rent to remain outstanding as tuckavi, 
to enable them to purchase seed or cattle, taking from them a promis¬ 
sory note for the amount. “In short, no means of conciliating the ryot 
to cultivate were omitted.” 

The rents were not entirely payable in cash and were remitted by 
the villages to the mamlutdars by “havvalla” or orders on the Sawkars. 
The ryots, in like manner, often paid the Patel by similar assignments. 
“The latter mode was most prevalent, so much so that it is estimated 


l “Account of the Revenue Management,” Chaplin, p. 144. 

[ 84 ] 
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that scarcely 25 per cent of the revenue was paid directly in money.’'- 
It was this, as we have previously marked, that made a great difference 
in the condition of the ryot, when, with falling prices, they had to pay 
their instalments to Government in cash and also the Sawkar’s interest 
When the ryots paid in cash, they gave the local coin of the district. 
If any arrears remained due, the extortion of which would cause the 
ryot distress and hindrance to cultivation, a respite was allowed till 
the period of the first kist of the following season; but if the balance 
could not then be realised, it was excused and written off as a remis¬ 
sion. 3 Any other extraordinary failure or destruction of crops always 
met with indulgence. 4 

It was a strange fact in the land management of this kulwar, ot 
individual settlement, that no puttas or receipts of payment were given 
to the ryots. There was an understanding subsisting between the ryot 
and the Coolkuinee which led them to dispense with this security. The 
credit for this mutual goodwill must, according to me, go to the credit 
of our village system 

The wisdom and modeialion that marked this early management 
made the Kulwai settlement of Nana's time the basis on which the 
foreigners settled their revenue, forgetful of the changes in time and 
circumstances which led to such unhappy results during their first 
twenty years (1818-1838) of land administration. The intervening 
period (1800-1818) was one of the unhappiest in Maratha history. Not 
only did the years huriy the downfall of the Pcshwa, surrounded as 
he was by intrigues at bis Court at Poona, but his following also 
could not even count upon a mediocre administrator whose honesty and 
labour might have saved the entire disruption of the wise administra¬ 
tion of one of the ablest of Maratha statesmen. 

In the last years of the Peshvva, the Siicace Jumma, or the Jaster; 
Puttees, added on in such numbers to this item of revenue that it told 
heavily upon the already crumbling resources of the ryot. Added to this 
was the farming system, which though not entirely a new innovation, 
aggravated the already existing eviK The office of the mamlutdar, in¬ 
stead of being conferied as a favour on persons of experience and 


2“Rt-|>ort Exhibiting Fiscal ami Judina! Administration,” Chaplin, p. 150. 

3 Ibid , p. 157. 

4 “In the ease of villages tailing into arrears, (Jyutkool lands, or landR 
thrown up by Meerasdars. or lett waste owing to the decease of the owners, 
were sometimes disposed of on Meeras teiiiue to other ryots for a price paid 
for the same, which was applied towaid the discharge of public dues.”—"Re¬ 
port Exhibiting Fiscal and Judicial Administration” Chaplin, p. 102 
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piobity, previo.i-.lv noted, was. put up for auction among the Peshwa’s 
attendants, who were encouraged to hid high, and sometimes disgraced 
if they showed a reluctance to enter on this sort of speculation “The 
manilutdai, thus constituted, had no time for inquiry and no motive 
fox forbearance. He let his district out at an enhanced rate to under 
farmers, who repeated the operation till it reached the Patel.” 1 * * * 5 * To 
such a level of degiadation did the econonm and revenue management 
of the country sink The effects of such a system may well be im¬ 
agined. Kveiv individual from the mamluldar to the Patel was in¬ 
terested only in the amount of revenue that could he squeezed out of 
the ryot, iirespective of the actual state of the cultivation. It was the 
individual's means of payment, not the laud he oreupied. which was 
the scale on which he was assessed. INo moderation was shown and 
every means and pietext were employed to extort the utmost out of the 
lyot befoie the arrival of the day when the mamluldar would have to 
relinquish his charge 1 ’ There are no two opinions on the mismanage¬ 
ment during the rule of the last Pe-hvva. 

It was this disrupted land revenue system that fell to the lot of 
the newcomers The task to set light what had been so cruelly mis¬ 
managed was undoubtedly no Inborn of small magnitude. The dif¬ 
ficulties that faced the first British administrators have been already 
related, and though tliev often blundered, they have shown a sympathy 
and understanding which then vast correspondence 7 reveals amply, and 
which will always stand as a memorial of their unflinching labour. 

At the accession of the British, the Maratlia system of land admin- 
jstialion. as uiulei the able Nana I' ui navis, was levived. or at least an 
efloit made in that duection. The marnlutdais were restored to their 
foimer authority, but were not given that discretionary authority to in- 


1 “Tori iloilt— (*oiit| ut-i i-it I'icim the Pe-hw.i" Klphipstoiie, |i .18. 

<> “Amidst nil this evidence u legiil.u act omit was prepared as if the set¬ 
tlement had been made in the most deliberate manner This account was, 
of course, fictitious, and the collections wete always undoi-rated, as it en¬ 
abled the Patel to impose on the next mamlutdnr, and the mamlutdai to 
deieive the Government and his fellow- Ln eonseijuenee of this plan, the 
Assessment ot land being pioposed early m the season with some reference to 
loimci pi ad u e S.uidii W.uuid and otliei puttees would aecuniulate until the 

time when the mamlutdai tame to make up his accounts; it was then that 
his exactions weic most seveiely telt, tor he had a fixed sum to complete, and 

il the collection fell -holt ot it he pot tinned out the balance among the ex¬ 

hausted villages, imposed a pistee puttee, or extra assessment, to pay it, 

and left the Patel- to extoit it on wbatevei pieteme and by whatever means 
they thought pi opoi“ r l eri it ones ('ompieicd From the Peshwa." Klphmstoue, 
pp.' 39, 40. 

7 See "betters on Feonoime Conditions. 1818-1820” 
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ci ease or decrease the rents as they had under the former Government. 
The settlement was made on the basis of the former rates or dors, as 
far as they could he procured or ascertained, whether they were based 
on foimer survey or established on usages. The method of abatement, 
reduction, and remission was adopted in times of scarcity. The farm¬ 
ing system was abolished. The settlement was in its main featuies a 
village settlement (ryotwar) since it was left to the Patel to settle 
the amount of individual rents If the mainlutdar felt the settlement 
unsatisfactory, he was entitled to send his karkuns to settle the revenue 
with the ryots. The Jummabundy was to rise graduall) accoiding to 
the “Istawa” granted; but since this “Istawa” was founded on very im¬ 
perfect data, resting on generally assumed views of loimei realizations 
than on any actual resouices of the soil, it could hardly be trusted. 
To state briefly, there were two modes which weie commonly observed 
by the early British administrators in making this ryotwar, 01 , as it 
was sometimes called, kulwar settlement: (,1) I'he first was to h\ the 
amount of settlement of the whole village and then distribute in de¬ 
tail among the body of ryots. (2) To settle the rent of each individual 
i)ot and then to form the aggiegate the Jumma or "Beriz” of the whole 
village. In this mode it was requisite to inquire the amount of revenue 
that was previously paid by the settled village for a succession of years 
under the former Government, to ascertain how far those amounts of 
revenue were reasonable, the actual land cultivated, and the principles 
on which the rates of assessment were determined. Many ot the exn - d 
puttees or cesses were abolished, and the settlement was to be made 
inclusive of “umuls.” links, village expenses, and other items of deduc¬ 
tion. Such were the steps taken in the early years of the land settle¬ 
ment under the British 

In spite of all the vigilance and care, things went from bad to 
woise, and even while the able Mr. Elphinstone was Governor of Bom¬ 
bay (1819-1827) the cruel facts of over-assessment were being brought 
home to his ears. Asked in an evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons what appeared to him as the particular imperfec¬ 
tion of the revenue system, and if he could suggest any means of 
obviating it. Mi Elphinstone said that the principal imperfection was 
the too high assessment and its fluctuation and uncertainty which fell 
heavily on the agricultural class. 8 A farmer was never certain, at the 
beginning of the year, what he would have to pay, as it was settled 


8 “East India Papers, lS.tO.” p 151. 
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every year. 9 “No Native Prince demands the rent which we do,” wrote 
Bishop Heber in 1826, after having travelled through India and visited 
British and Native States. The proportion of the land assessment to 
the produce was extremely uncertain; but it was generally reckoned 
at from one-third to one-half. 10 When Elphinstone was asked if the 
condition of the people would improve if the assessment were lowered, 
he replied that “it certainly would ” Though Elphinstone wrote that 
the foundation for assessment was the amount paid by each village in 
the time when people considered themselves to have been well governed, 
and deductions were made in proportion to the diminution of the cul¬ 
tivation, often followed by further remissions, it appears that in actual 
practice the revenue officers failed to adopt these principles The 
biographer of Mr. Elphinstone. observing on the assessment, said, 
"There can be little doubt that the early assessment of the Deccan, as 
of other Provinces when they first came under British administration, 
was higher than the people could afford to pay." 11 Thi- oppressive 
assessment in years of scarcity often failed to be paid entire!) by some 
ryots, and when Mr. Chaplin was asked as to vvliat recourse the Gov¬ 
ernment took in years of such failure by the committee, lie replied that 
the general community of ryots were subjected to an extra assessment 
from 5 to 10 per cent 12 This cruel method of bringing home the assess¬ 
ment at any price stood in strong contrast with the indulgence and care of 
the cultivating class in the days of Nana Furnavis; and it affords us 
food for thought as to how the Commissioner, who in his voluminous 
correspondence had shown such deep sympathy, confessed before the 
Committee of thi 4 - evtoilion 

There can be little doubt that the high assessment, added to the 
other causes already related in our history of Maharastra between 1818 
to 1888, was responsible for bringing about the necessity of a new 
survey contemplated by Mr. Elphinstone as far back as 1824, and to be 

9 Besides this uncertain collection there was the yearly lixing of rates. 
"It must open the doors to a vast quantity of bribery, extortion, ami op¬ 
pression.”—Koss Mangles, Director of the East India Company, in “Evidence 
Before a Select Committee,” Report, p. 276. 

10 "East Jiulia Papers, 1830,” p. 166. 

11 “Are you aware of a great deficiency having occurred unexpectedly in 
the course of the last year''—I have heard that a deficiency has occuned; 
1 can hardly say, unexpectedly. 

“To what cause is that to be attributed’—I speak entirely in the dark; 
but a survey was in progress for the purpose of reducing the assessment.... 

“When you left Bombay, had you reason to anticipate a still further de- 
* lease ot levenue’—No turther decrease of revenue than was intended to be 
made by the survey.”—“East India Papers, 1830,” pp. 172, 174. 

12 Brigg’s Report of 1821 
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the only way of arriving at better results and of saving the rapidly fall¬ 
ing revenue. A drastic curtailment of the assessment was perhaps the 
only way to save the ryot from an economic depression of a serious 
nature. In 1821 Captain Briggs had contemplated a survey, but in the 
absence of reliable information it had to be given up; Captain Robert¬ 
son's survey showed so enormous an assessment that it could not be 
adopted. 13 The same errors dogged the steps of Capts. Adams and 
Challen, and their rates were never put in force in Sattara. The failure 
of these attempts was mainh due to the a erv high level of rates based 
as they were on the former large realisations. This, together with the 
had seasons, accounted for the serious failure of the revenue in the years 
1825, 1826, and 1827 

In spite of the strict orders of the Commissioner that the assess¬ 
ment was to be low, the conditions during 1818-1828 were so complex 
that it is hardlv a matter of wonder if the administration went astray. 14 
The old kumal and tanka 15 rates became merely nominal on account of 
two reasons. One was the fact that the burden imposed by money 
rate, which was fixed when prices were high, was considerably in¬ 
creased by the depreciation in the value of money, and these rates could 
not be generally collected. Secondly, in almost every village, lands of 
the former mirasdars were given out to the “Upri” for cultivation at 
reduced rates. 16 To the complicated nature of rates was added the gieat 
diversity of land measure in use. 17 Such being the state of affairs, it 


13 “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 345. 

14 “Bombay Survey and Settlement Manual,” Vol. I, Gordon, p. 19. 

15 “Previously to entering upon the land assessment in the Deccan, it may 
be of use to give some definition of f two of the terms which are of most com¬ 
mon occurrence in all discussions with land assessment in the Deoean, I al¬ 
lude to the Kamil or Kumal, and the tunkha settlements Both appear io 
have been formed by the Moghuls or their delegates, at different periods, in 
different parts of the country, on a view of the productive powers of the vil¬ 
lages in prosperous and tranquil times when the Government was enabled to 
establish a high maximum rent. In process ot tune, as cultivation and popu¬ 
lation extended, the standard has been frequently altered. The Kumal in 
its general and usual acceptance appears to be in effect what the literal mean¬ 
ing of the word imparts—the full, entire, or complete assessment In some 
districts, it bears a reference to a survey supposed to have been made in the 
last years ot the &dil Shahee dynasty, but of wlueh no record remains; whilst 
in others it is of evidently modern date as established by the Marathas.”— 
“Report on the Fiscal and Judicial Administration, 1824,” Chaplin, p. 18. 

16 “The greatest irregularity ot assessment hail prevailed and still pre¬ 
vails throughout the country, large quantities of land exceeding what is re¬ 
corded in the account, being held at reduced rates in some cases, whilst other 
lands are greatly over-rated.”—Commissioner’s Circular, “East India Papers,” 
Vol III, p. 833." 

17 “Of the land measure m use there is great diversity-In some vil¬ 

lage-, the measurement and classification are still ascribed to the period of 

K. H. F.—6 
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was natural that all the collectors and the Commissioner recommended 
a general measure of survey and assessment in the Deccan 

Mr. Pringle, the then Assistant Collector of Poona, had, as we 
have already remarked, been appointed about 1825 on special duty to 
introduce a new land settlement in the Poona District. He adopted 
principles that had hitherto been completely new to both natives and 
Europeans. From time immemorial the land-tax in India had always 
been a share of the gross produce of the soil. The proportion may 
have varied at times, but the principle had always remained the same. 1 ® 
In Mr. Pringle’s opinion, the proportion of the gross produce which 
could be taken without absorbing the whole of the rent, varied with 
the numbers, wealth, and skill of a people. Hence, his measure of 
assessment should be on the surplus which foimed a part of the gioss 
produce of the land after deducting all expenses, which alone would he 
a fair measure wherewith to gauge the ryot’s ability to pay the assess¬ 
ment. This he defined to be that “portion of the whole money value of 
the average gross prodt»fce. estimated at an average price, which remains 
after deducting all outgoings on account of labour and capital, each item 
of this being calculated at its ordinary and average rates.” 19 Besides, 
he thought that by proportioning the assessment to the net produce, and 
keeping that proportion moderate, the country would revive its produc¬ 
tive power, and land would assume a new value 20 With this end in 
view, Mr. Pringle directed all Vvis energy to collecting data that would 
give him the net earnings of the ryot after the deduction of all cultiva¬ 
tion and other expenses. 21 He was, besides, aware that thfe total cost of 
production was much higher in the case of inferior soil; hence the 
monetary condition of the cultivator of an inferior patch of soil would 
not enable him to pay the same proportion as the possessor of more 
fertile Soil. 

Mr. Pringle proceeded to enquire concerning the average gross 


Mallick Umber’s authority, but the variations which have been made, render 

it of very little use m forming our present settlement_”—“Report of 1824,” 

Chaplin, p. 21. 

18 “The principle of a share in gross produce is found m the Institute of 
Munu...and m the theory, if not in the practice, of every Go\eminent which 
has attempted to methodise the assessments by fixed rule* It was the prin¬ 
ciple professed by Todar Mai (1560-1600) and Malik Ambar (1600-1626). and 
it was also adopted in the ceded Districts of Madras.”—“Poona Gazetteer,” 
|>. 370. 

19 Pringtety Jleport of Sept. 6, 1828, para. 1. 

20 Prmgt*f*bRep&rt of Sept. 6, 1828, paras. 7-40, and “Poona Gazetteer,” 
p. 380. 

21 “Poona Gazetteer” p. 380. 
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produce 6f feafch claSs, as to the kind of crops grown; their rotation, 
the average amount of produce in an extraordinary seasdn, etc.; and 
also by crop experiment. His measures may be briefly stated as (1) 
to divide the Soil into classes; (2) to ascertain the average gross produce 
of each claSS; (3) to discover the average cost of producing this amount, 
and (4) to find the net product of each class by deducting the average 
cost of production from the average gross produce. 

To arrive at the actual net produce which was to be the measure 
of assessment, the most minute inquiries were to be held. In arriving 
at these averages, care was to be taken to procure them from all the 
villages for the same year and month, and to use the same weights and 
measures. In calculating the cost of cultivation, the number of bullocks 
required for ploughing in different kinds of soil in a given quantity of 
land, the estimate of their daily work, and the annual charge per acre on 
that account had to be arrived at with reference to the cost of their 
food, their purchase price, a fair interest on such cost, the number of 
years for which they lived, and insurance against casualty. Next was 
the cost of manual labour per acre to be determined by the number 
of hands required to cultivate a given quantity of land and their wages 
in the case where hired labour was employed. Lastly was the cost of food, 
manure, implements, fees to artificers, sacrifice and offerings, and 
every item of labour and stock that could possibly form a charge be¬ 
fore the produce could reach the market and a tolerable security on all 
advances from which no immediate return was possible. All these 
were to be calculated and a fair allowance made for risks. 22 Such were 
the labours set before the new survey Settlers. Mr. Pringle gave kaifaits 
which ran into rolls of paper 30 yards in length. 23 The average gross 
produce Was then converted into money at average prices of past years 
and the net produce arrived at by deducting the cost of cultivation. 

The assessment was based upon past collections by ascertaining 
what average proportion of net produce had been absorbed by the past 
revenue collection in every village. The average proportion of the vil¬ 
lages of the same group was compared, and a general rate calculated 
which was to be taken as the standard rate of assessment. By an ex¬ 
tension of theSfe operations Mr. Pringle believfed that he Would arrive 
at a standard rate by which assessment would be easily regulated. 

The econbmic history of Maharastra between 1828 and 1838 bears 

22 “Land ReVertue of Bombay,” Vol. II, A. Rogers, p. 102. 

23 “Bombay Survey and Settlement Matiual,” Vol. I, Gordon, p. 25. 
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evidence of the havoc this new assessment played wherever it was in¬ 
troduced. When it was more than obvious that the assessment in the 
first ten years was too heavy for the ryot to bear, the conclusions of 
the new survey, though it lessened the assessment of some talukas, 
raised those of others beyond all computation. To take Poona, 
for instance, the new assessment caused a reduction of 1114% in Junnar 
and Pabal, and 25i/ 2 % in Khed; and an increase of 76i/ 2 % in Indapur, 
where the famine of 1824 had played havoc; 1314% in Bhimthadi; and 
27%% in Purandhar. 24 In practice, however, over most of the Dis¬ 
trict the new rates were never actually enforced. To sum up the labours 
of Mr. Pringle in Mr. Dutt’s words, “The measurement, however, was 
faulty; the estimates of produce were erroneous: the revenue demand 
was excessive; and the settlement operations ended in oppression.” 25 
By 1835, the districts had sunk so deeply into abject poverty that a new 
survey had been entrusted to the charge of Mr. Goldsmid and the able 
and energetic George Wingate. 

Turning to the causes for the breakdown of Mr. Pringle’s settle¬ 
ment, the complexity of the system may be partly responsible, but 
there were other causes to which “must be attributed its failure, more 
than to any defect in the execution.” 26 The most important cause was 
the heavy assessment which was based on past collections. As Mr. 
Wingate observed, “To adopt as a basis of assessment an average of 
past collections was to admit that the previous settlement was not heavy 
as a whole, but merely required being properly apportioned, which 
the yearly increasing poverty and wretchedness of the people and the 
declining cultivation and a progressive fall in the price of grain not¬ 
withstanding & diminished supply (due to a failure of crops) all tended 
to disprove.” It is unfortunate that a man of Mr. Pringle’s intelligence 
and approved ability could not realise the impolicy of adopting the past 
collections as his standard, in spite of the Government’s warning in the 

24 “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 393. 

25 “India in the Victorian Age,” R. Butt, p. 52. 

The Administrative Report of 1872 stated that Mr. Pringle’s settlement 
“had the result of aggravating the evil it had been designed to remove. From 
the outset it was found impossible to collect anything approaching the full 
revenue.... Every year brought its additions to the accumulated arrears of 
revenue and the necessity for remissions and modification of rates.... Every 
effort, lawful and unlawful, was made to get the utmost out of the wretched 
peasantry.... Numbers abandoned their homes and fled into the neighbouring 
states. Large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation; and in some dis¬ 
tricts no more than a third of the culturable area remained in occupation.”— 
“Administrative Report of the Bombay Presidency,” pp. 41, 42. 

26 Wingate’s Report on Indapur Taluka, para 10 
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matter on past occasions. 27 Even Mr. Pringle, writing on the altered 
condition of the country since it passed into British hands, said, “An 
average of money collections which goes” to the prosperous period of 
former times “will give a much higher rate than can be easily real¬ 
ised now.” 28 The assessment which he fixed was less than the former 
Kumal assessment by only 15% to 20%; though the prices had gone 
down to an untold extent, and the people reduced to abject poverty. 

Besides these unhappy errors, the districts, where the new experi¬ 
ment was carried out, were in no condition to bear a test other than 
the complete relief they were so badly in need of. Let us note espe¬ 
cially the condition of Poona before and after Mr. Pringle’s settlement. 

“In 1819-20, 1821, 1824 and 1825, Poona suffered greatly from 
cholera and from want of rain. So great was the panic that large num¬ 
bers left their homes. For many months, parts of the district were 
deserted. In 1823 the rupee price of grain in Poona was sixteen pounds 
(8 seers), and people died in the streets for want. In 1824, a year re¬ 
membered as a year of distress, rain again failed, especially in the 
country within 100 miles of Poona ...Much bad grain was sold and 
sickness was so general that a large number of people left the coun¬ 
try. The loss of cattle was very severe.” Such was Poona’s condition 
when Mr. Pringle began his survey. Turning to the years that fol¬ 
lowed 1825, we have as melancholy a picture as before. 

“In 1832 failure of rain was followed by much distress.... Orders 
forbidding grain dealers unduly raising their prices are said to have 
done much to reduce the distress. 1833 was a year of scarcity in Inda- 
pur, 1835 was a bad season all over the District, and in 1838 Indapur 
I from want of rain.” 

To make matters worse, ever since the advent of the British, the* 
prices had shown a regular fall. In 1820 the spread of tillage brought 
down the prices till in 1824 29 jawari was sold at 73^2 pounds the rupee, 
and bajri at 46 pounds. In 1826 and 1827 prices fell to 88 and 128 
pounds for jawari and 64 pounds for bajri. They rose slightly in 1828, 


27In a letter to Mr. Chaplin, the Bombay Government wrote: “In Baji 
Rao’s time the assessment was strained by the farming system to a pitch 
and created many complaints among the people; and though Nana Furnavis 
rate may have been more moderate, yet circumstances were so much more 
favourable to the sale of agricultural produce in his time than at present, 
that an assessment that was reasonable then would be high now.”—Letter 
of Oct. 24, 1824, “Kast India Papers,” Vol. Ill, p 860. 

28 Pringle’s Report, para. 127. 

29 See “Letters on Economic Conditions” for the tallies. 
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and in 1829 they again fell to 130 pounds for jawari and 136 for hajri. 
In 1830-31 prices rose, to fall once more in 1832 to the level of 130 
pounds for jawari and 70 for bajri. This terrible fall in prices reduced 
the husbandmen to poverty and caused Government a great loss in 
revenue. 

Amidst such general conditions, such an elaborate scheme as that 
adopted for land settlement could not but fail. No proper statistical 
information could at all have been available; only fraud and oppression 
reigned supreme. The English officials were new to the territory; they 
were in many cases men little adapted to civil administration of «uch 
a highly technical nature, being officers in the army. 30 The conditions 
denied any innovations, except relief; and the native subordinates, at 
whose door the failure of the scheme was later put, were mostly men 
in whom the ryots had no faith and hardly any trust. 

“Our present land revenue system is founded upon the celebrated 
Joint Report of Mr. Goldsmid, Captain Wingate, and Captain Davidson, 
which has been described as ‘a source of plenary inspiration' to all 
survey operations undertaken ever since.” All attempts to arrive at a 
theoretical ideal of assessment by discovering the yield of different soil? 
and fixing the Government demand accordingly, were given up in favour 
of purely practical considerations as to the capability of the land and 
the general circumstances of the ryot. 

What was new in this assessment was the spirit of moderation in 
fixing the assessment. Nearly twenty years of an oppressive revenue 
policy and the consequent reduction in cultivation, poverty, and extreme 
privation, had at last brought home the wisdom of being moderate in 
making calls upon the already reduced resources of the cultivator. 31 


tO “The Oollectois were, oidmuiilv. mi I it a iv officer without expciiemo of 
the cxtiaoidinai \ (omplicated levenue systein which tho\ found themselves 
culled upon to administer Fa en so ,t huge pait of their time was taken up 
I>V police duties. . Both these causes led to the entrusting ot the leveuue sys¬ 
tem to Tndtan siiboidinates and those not of the be.st class ”—“The 'Bom¬ 
bay Survey and Settlement Manual.” (tordon, p 20 

31 “We cannot possibly err on the side of lowness ot the assessment as 
regards the ryots, and the total exemption would be the furthermost point to 
which we should go, had we solely their interest to look to In framing an 
assessment, therefore, in which the well-being of the ryot is what we have 
in view, the question becomes—AVliat is the utmost Government can let him 
have’ and not—What is the utmost they can let Government have’ Hitherto, 
the latter question has unfortunately too often been considered; and it is one 
which is utterly impossible to settle with nicety, without rendering the ryot 
liable at any time to be called upon for more than a fair share of his profits 
m the soil.... It may sometimes be a struggle to be generous, but it always 
meets with its returns, and it is now generally allowed, that to yield much 
to the ryot is to receive much from them ”—Mr. Fraser Tytler’s Report of 
April 19. 1841, paras. 68, 69. 
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Having adppted these wise maxims, the settlement commenced at 
Indapur. The native establishment was divided by Captain Wingate 
into three departments. 32 namely, measuring, classifying soils, and ac¬ 
counts. The measurers were first directed to proceed to a village and 
there survey certain numbers, and forward tbe returns of the number of 
acres such fields were found to contain. The engineer officers carried 
out another investigation independent of the measurers, and if their data 
tallied with those previously taken, it was assumed that the whole lands 
of the village had been, in the first instance, correctly surveyed, and 
the presence of the measurer no longer required. On the completion of 
this operation, the turrims were directed to commence the classification 
of the soil. To ensure uniformity of classification, and obviate the 
chances of fraud and error, one uniform standard of classifying the 
soil was made applicable to the whole pergunna. To attain this end, 
nine descriptions of soils were considered sufficient: 


Blacks 

Reds 

Burruds 

First 

First 

First 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Third 


Samples of these soils were selected by the turrims in the presence 
of the officers, who. having made themselves acquainted with their va¬ 
rious characteristics, decided that they should form the standard by 
which the whole land of the pergunna should he classified. Mr, Win¬ 
gate was fully awaie that numerous cases would arise where it would 
be impossible to decide whether it was red or burrud, and its estimated 
value could only be arrived at by a comparison of it with one or other 
of those classes. Besides, this value was only an index to the productive 
power of the soil without any reference to the situation. Facilities for 
cultivation, wells and nullas, a convenient road by which the produce 
might be conveyed to the market or the homestead, were circumstances 
which would he ultimately taken into consideration when fixing the 
assessment, but were never to be taken into account when determining 
the classification of the soil. 

In order to ascertain the relative value of the nine classes of soil, 
their productive power, the capital required and expenses incurred in 
cultivating them, the most experienced turrims were directed, without 
reference to the amount of assessment, to draw out a scale, which, by 
assuming a certain value for the best description of the soil, should ex- 

32 Progress Report No. 210 of Nov. 26, 1852; Progress Report No 139 of 
Sept. 6, 1853. 
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hibit the relative values* of the inferior classes. The scale adopted after 
various tests and some alterations was the following: 33 



Reas 

As. Ps 

1st Black 

300 

12- 0 

2nd ” 

240 

9- 7 

3rd 

170 

6-10 

1st Red 

200 

8- 0 

2nd 

130 

5- 2 

3rd ” 

60 

8 - 0 

Nt Rurrud 

100 

4- 0 

2nd ” 

50 

2- 5 

3rd 

35 

1- 5 


The experiment having proved successful, the survey operations 
were extended to other parts, and in the course of a few years separate 
surveys were organised for the Poona and \asik Collectoiates and also 
the Southern Maratha Country. The plan followed was the one traced 
above, with a few modifications as the physical features and circum¬ 
stances of the district may have necessitated The accumulated results 
of these labours took the form of what is known in the revenue his¬ 
tory of the Bombay Deccan and Southern Maratha Country as the Joint 
Report of 1847, prepared and presented to Government ten years after 
the commencement of the new labour in Indapur. 

The principles of the new settlement, as explained in the Joint Re¬ 
port, were (1) that it was based on the assessment of each field sepa¬ 
rately; (2) that it granted a long lease for thirty yeats. and (3) that it 
abandoned the basis of produce for the estimate, and substituted the 
basis of the actual value of lands for distributing the assessment. 

The cultivator could never be ejected from his holding while he 
continued to pay his assessment. The engagement for the occupation 
of each field was to be renewed every year, which enabled the ryot, ac¬ 
cording to his means, to occupy any new lands, if he so desired, or even 
to relinquish the ones he held and so accommodate the extent of his 
liability to his means. The fixed field assessment for a period of thirty 
years gave the ryot full advantage of that long lease, without burdening 
him with any other condition beyond that of discharging the assessment 


33 Sketch of the plan pursued in revising the assessment of Indapur 
Pergunna, dated April 15, 1837. (By George Wingate) 

Mr. Dutt in his “India in the Victorian Age,” gives the following relative 
value of the soils in annas- 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4%, 3 and 2. 
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for that single year to which his engagement extended. He thus had 
all the security of the tenure which a lease could confer, without any 
attendant liability and risk which his limited capital and poor cir¬ 
cumstances would be insufficient to meet. 

The amount of assessment and how to levy it was the next im¬ 
portant factor in the new settlement. It required, beyond all others, 
the exercise of great judgment and discretionary power by the settlement 
officer. The first requisite was a clear understanding of the nature and 
effect of the past assessment which was to be procured from the previous 
trustworthy accounts, or fiom local inquiry among the people; next, in¬ 
dependent statements of the annual revenue settlement of each village 
were to be prepared, and finally detailed figure statements were to be 
furnished, exhibiting the source and amount of every item of revenue 
from land, alienated or otherwise, within the limits of the village where 
an assessment was proposed. These detailed accounts, coupled with the 
past revenue history of the district, obtained from local inquiry, and a 
knowledge of these, aided by the statements of the capabilities of the 
district, were regarded as sufficient data by the promoters of the New 
Land Settlement, to arrive at just conclusions on the amount of assess¬ 
ment to be imposed. 34 

A copy of the Joint Report, having been sent to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, received the following compliment: 

“We have perused with great interest this Report which we con¬ 
sider to be in the highest degree creditable to the officers by whom n 
has been prepared. We entirely approve of your intention of causing 
it to be printed when the proposed modifications 35 in some of the rules 
contained in it shall have been finally determined for the purpose of 
being used as a manual in all future surveys.” 36 

Various disputes arose on the introduction of the Joint Report rules 
regarding the occupancy, 37 and several other questions on land settle- 


34 joint Report, paras. 60, 70, 74, 75 and 76 

35 In a letter No. 6900 of Nov. 16, 1849, from Secretary to the Government 
to the Rev. Comnir. (E. H. Townsend), the Government made changes in Rules 
4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, according to the suggestion from the Court of Directors. 

36 Extract para. 37 from a Despatch No. 10, of May 30, 1849. The Des¬ 
patch was a reply to a letter of Oct. 13, 1848 (No 126) forwarding the Joint 
Report. 

37 Prior to the Joint Report, the question of occupancy was laid down in 
the Bombay Regulation Act No. XVII of 1827 m the following terms- “Sec¬ 
tion III—The settlement of the assessment shall be made with the occupant 
of the land. The cultivator, when the land is held by him direct from the 
Government, is to be considered the occupant; and when it is not so held, the 
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ment. When the Mirasdars failed to pay their rent in Sholapur, Cap¬ 
tain Wingate was of the opinion that their lands ought to be confiscated. 
But it appeared that before such a step could be taken, the Collector’s 
order, according to Rule 5 of the Joint Report, must be supported by 
a legal degree. Besides, Mr. Fawcett, the Commissioner, wrote that he 
was not aware of any precedence of the actual sale of miras lands. This 
reveals that till 1851, the year of this controversy, the miras tenure 
was open to dispute. Captain Wingate finally wrote in 1852 that such 
fields of the Mirasdars should be put up for sale to the highest bidder. 
The purchaser of it, however, became a inirasdar. or “acquired a bet¬ 
ter title to the land than that of any other holder under the survey 
rules’’ 38 In a case in 1851 between a rvot, Shreenwas Deshpandia, and 
the Col lector of Poona, regarding the right of a ryot to dispose of the 
timber on his estate, held on a ryotwari tenure. Captain Wingate, when 
requested to decide the issue, said that Shreenwas Deshpandia had the 
absolute right of disposing of the whole of the timber under Rule 10, 
and that even if his occupancy were of a recent date, he had under 
the same rule “an equally absolute right of property in all trees” grown 
upon his land The object of the rule was to promote the growth of 
trees by securing a right of property in them to the planter, no matter 
what might be the ulterior motive of the ryot. 39 

This liberal policy was also supported by the Court of Directors, 
who expressed their wish thus: 

“Our desire is that the cultivator should, as far as practicable, be 
left at perfect liberty, and that no restrictions should be imposed which 
are not absolutely required for the security of revenue.” 40 

It cannot be denied that the period following the Joint Report 
promulgated a more liberal policy, bringing the much needed relief in 
its train. 

On the question of tenancy as it appeared in 1852, if the occupant 
of a field whose name had been entered in the Government book as the 
possessor of a particular field, desired to vacate the sub-tenant, then, 
according to the rules, it was the Collector’s duty to uphold the right 

person having the highest right or holding, recognised by the custom of the 
country or resting on specific grounds which intervene between the Govern¬ 
ment and the cultivator, is to be so considered.”—“Bombay Survey and Settle¬ 
ment Manual,” Gordon, p. 184 

38 Letter No. 58 of Feb. 23, 1852, and Letter No. 279 of July 15, 1850. 

39 Letter No. 1204 of Nov. 24, 1851, and Letter No t>4(i of March 24, 1852 

40 Despatch No 8 of March 17, 1852, para. 4. 
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of the occupant against his sub-tenant, who would have to give up his 
possession unless he cpuld prove his right (1) to hold it for a longer 
term than one year by the production of a written lease; (2) or by 
showing his right to rest upon inheritance; (3) or hv a common an¬ 
cestor of the occupant and sub-tenant from whom both parties had 
derived their title. All sub-tenants, not holding a written lease or not 
claiming to hold inheritance as relations of the occupant, had to be 
viewed as tenants at will, and if required to give up the possession of 
land after the removal of the standing crop, they must do so. 

This recognition of the proprietary right was of utmost impor¬ 
tance to the new settlement. For. as Mr Wingate said, men of capital 
would be deterred from investing money in land if they were compelled 
to resort to the expensive process of a civil suit to recover possession 
of their land from a sub-tenant who merely rented it from year to year. 
Even prior to the new settlement, all such disputes were settled on the 
above principles, and it was now made known to the District and vil¬ 
lage officers as a part of the survey system of administration. 41 

This manner of supporting the occupant against a less well-to-do 
sub-tenant could only be practised so long as the revenue officers had a 
hand in the decision, and it was because of this that Mr. Wingate, to 
confess in his own words, was “anxious to avoid bringing forward the 
subject prominently, under the apprehension that it might raise ques¬ 
tions of law which could not he decided without legislation.” This 
problem of the occupant and tenant grew out of all proportion in the 
years that followed, and eventually it could be tackled by the legis¬ 
lature alone. 

Besides this question of tenancy, the year 1852 also witnessed the 
right of a ryot to raise a building on his holding. The home authorities 
stated 42 that the land itself, however, was declared, in Rule 5 of the 
Joint Report, toi be the security for punctual payment of the as¬ 
sessment, and hence they could not admit the right of the ryot to ap¬ 
propriate it so as to “destroy or endanger that security ” They desired. 


41 Letter No 176 of June 18, 1852. 

“The only place,” said Mr Wingate, “where he could not put the policy 
into force was in Badaim and Bagalkot Talukas, where the Collector alwavs 
insisted on asking the occupant to have lus grievance settled before a civil 
court, and this policy he defended as being ‘grounded on the interpretation 
he gave to the provision of Act XVJ of 1838.’” “But now,” said Mr. Wingate, 
“of late he has ... reverted to the former practice, and now requires the sub¬ 
tenant holding at will to give up possession to the occupant when the latter 
petitioned him on the subject.” 

42 Despatch No. 13 of June 2, 1852, paras. 1 and 2. 
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tlieiefore. that before the ryot was permitted to construct a building or 
other work not of an agricultural character, he should obtain the Com¬ 
missioner’s consent, who in granting his permission, was to consider 
that the public advantage so gained \%as worthy of the sacrifice of 
revenue which was entailed by the Government. 

On this attitude of the home authorities the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment entertained a deep conviction that any restriction on the free 
agency of the ryots in regard to the disposal of land would inevitably 
lessen the value of the survey tenure, and detract from the security the 
land afforded for the realisation of the assessment placed upon it 43 
Beside* the difficulty of finding whether an edifice was connected with 
agriculture or not, it would lead the local officer to exert prejudicial 
interference with the proceedings of the ryot, and thereby discourage 
enterprise and hinder the free application of capital, which would be 
disadvantageous to the progress of society and industry. The Directors 
saw the wisdom of the Secretary’s objections and tevised their policy 
in the ryots’ favour. 44 

Besides, the question of the relations between the sub-tenant who 
held land as previously mentioned from year to year, the mortgagee, 
and the occupant, occasioned a number of reports 45 from the Col- 
lectorates in 1853. Captain Wingate was of the opinion that the right 
of an occupant, as defined 46 by Regulation XVII of 1827, did not give 
a right of absolute property of the soil, but only a right of engaging 
with the Government for the assessment due upon it. If the occupant 
mortgaged or leased his land, he transferred to another, for a certain 
term, his right of possession, but never his right of occupancy, and 
consequently it was the occupant’s name that was retained in the Gov¬ 
ernment book. Though Rule 9 of the Joint Report intended to facilitate 
*ale or the absolute conveyance of the right of occupancy, it was not to 
be applied to mortgages or leases. But according to the existing laws, 
mortgages and leases, under written engagement and also succession 
by inheritance, all conveyed a clear right of possession, and the Col¬ 
lector was bound, by Act XVI of 1838, to uphold that possession. This 
cleared the right that a mortgagee would possess against the occupant. 
On the other hand, a sub-tenant’s possession ceased on the expiration 

43 Letter No. 264 of Aug. 5, 1852, (Mr. A. Malet). 

44 Resolution Xd. 6 of 1853, (from the Court of Direetoi-.) 

45 Report Xo. 334 of May, 1853, (Ahmednagar); Report Xo. 336 of May 
12. 1853, (Rclgautn); Report No. 829 of May 18, 1853, (Sholapur). 

40See footnote on pane 97 tor the definition. 
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of the year, and if he held possession of the land “beyond that period 
in opposition to the will of the occupant,” he dispossessed the occupant 
of his rights. 47 Thus Captain Wingate distinguished the rights of an 
occupant, mortgagee, and sub-tenant, in view of the law and land regula¬ 
tions. This explanation, when submitted to Government, received its ap¬ 
proval, and Captain Wingate’s letter was circulated for the future 
guidance of revenue officers. 48 

In December of 1855, Government interference was once again 
called into question on “certain points connected with the rights of the 
occupants of land and their sub-tenants.” 49 Various points on legal 
rights were at issue. (1) Were co-heirs to be respected in the event of 
an occupant petitioning for their summary ejectment? The Governor 
in Council stated that law “does not give the Revenue authorities the 
power... of ejecting co-heirs at the request of the occupant under 
Act XIV of 1838.” The co-heir could only be dispossessed if he had 
“usurped the cultivation of more than his legal portion.” Further, “a 
non-occupant co-heir, cultivating his own share of an occupancy, has 
an equal right to cultivate, sub-let, or mortgage such share as the oc¬ 
cupant has with regard to his portion.” (2) Has a co-heir, who has all 
the lands on his name, the right to sell the whole to a third party with¬ 
out consulting the other co-heirs as well as the Revenue authorities? 
In such a case the decision was that “the rights of the co-heirs of the 
original occupant ate in no way affected by such a transfer.” (3) Must 
the sole occupancy always rest with a single heir and not be broken? 50 
“If the eldest son or next heir of the occupant consents to the creation 
of a separate occupancy in favour of the co-heir, there is no objection 
to such a course.” (4) What if the occupants were absent, or not in 
existence, and their lands were regularly cultivated by tenants? The 
tenants, under such circunistances. could, by a petition, hold die oc- 


47 Letter No 334 of .Tune 9, 1853. 

48 Government Resolution No. 4431 of Aug. 1, 1853. 

4) Gov eminent Resolution No. 5351 of Dee. 20, 1855 

*) “Furt hei .sub-division ot these original occupancies vvaB to be prevented 
by regulating their inheritance, transfer, and resignation as under: 

“(i) INHERITANCE—In the event ot the death of any occupant, the 
suivey numbers or shares standing in Ins name, were to be entered in the 
name ot his eldest soil or next-heir (Rule 6). 

“(ii) TRANSFER—Transfer was to be made only by ‘occupants.’ and 
then onlv if the whole survey numbers, or recognized shares, are as in Rule 9 
“(m) RESIGNATION-—In the ease of ‘recognized shares,’ if one shale 
of the field was given up, either by resignation or decease of the shareholder 
without heirs, then it was to be offered to other shareholders, and if they or 
anyone else refused to take it up, the whole survey number was to be relin¬ 
quished.”—“Bombay Survey and Settlement Manual,” Gordon, p. 187. 
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cupdnt responsible fdr the irfevenue ahd thus secure in bjvpbhiinity of 
jltitchdSing ihfe bfccUjjaric^ for thetnSelVfes. But should the bfccupant re- 
ajipMr and claitn hia privileges, it was the duty of the Commissioner 
to uphdid his claim, provided he dgreed to pay for iny immovable 
improvements made by the tenants during his period df absence. The 
remaining twb questions were, if tile name of the obfeupant Wds fraud¬ 
ulently entered as the possessor, and ihe rydt was deprived of taking 
the occupancy on his name, ‘’it should be decided in the Civil Court.'’ 
And, finally, if a sub-tenant was ejected, considerate treatment was to be 
meted out to him, and the consideration foi the same was lodged on 
“the discretion of the local authority’' who was to be guided “by the 
peculiar circumstances of each case." In conclusion, the Governor in 
Council remarked that it would be desirable if these survey rules were 
left to operate without the aid of any special legislation, at any event, 
till such time when more distinct evidence was available regarding the 
incompatibility of these rules with the existing laws. This brought to a 
close some very important questions regarding the land settlement which 
had taken up the considerations and proposals 51 of the Collectors of 
INagar, Poona, Sholapur, Belgaum. and Dharwar. 

In 1868, a new set of mles, according to Government Instructions. 52 
was submitted foi the approval of Government to supersedfe those in 
force, “commonly known as the Joint Report Rules” 53 The chief ob¬ 
ject in the formation of the new code had been to make it conformable 
to the law for administration of the survey settlement as was enacted 
under the provision of Act I of 1865 In all cases where the principle 
involved, or the procedure enjoined, was opposed to the law. they either 
cancelled the old rule or brought it out in a new form, conformable 
to the provisions of the new Act. 

The new land settlement had been hailed as the panacea for the 
evils of the old. and in spite of the general approval with which it was 
received by nearly the whole official world, we do come across a crit¬ 
icism by one. Mr. T A. Cowper. 54 as early as 1858, which deserves our 
attention. 55 

51 Letter No. 1088 ot Oct. 18. 1854, (Nuggur); Letter No. 1099 of Nov. 
2. 1854, (Sholapur); Letter No. 2014 of Nov. 15, 1854, (Dharwrtr); Letter 
No. 800 of Nov. 28. 1854, (Bcljffliim); Letter No 2077 ot Dec 29, 1854, (Poona). 

52 Resolution No. 58 of Jan. 4. 1806. 

53 Letter No. 800 of Sept. 14. 1868. 

54 Commissionei for Alienation.-. 

55 The complete lettei nun he fonnil in Kilt* No 41 .it the Poona Land 
Recoids Office. 
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In breaking Up tHe Vfery lengthy lfetfer of Captain Cowper, wa are 
enablfed to collect the main trend of his criticism in the following half 
a dozen important points: 

1st. No system of classifying soils similar to the one laid down 
for the survey which requires Such minute data, as distance from drink¬ 
ing-writer, the facility Or difficulty of procuring manure, the nature of 
the climate, and accessibility to markets, can be anything but most 
faulty; to determine the extent to which each of these numerous, vary¬ 
ing, and uncertain elements operates in many cases, and the propor¬ 
tionate value to be attached to them, is almost a physical impossibility. 
Such a system of survey, no matter how perfect in theory, must always 
prove faulty in practice 

2nd. That the past collections which are accepted as reliable data 
for assessing a district, are just as likely to indicate correctly the assess¬ 
ment which should be imposed on each field or each group of fields. 5 '’ 
Besides, too much was left to the discretion of the classifier and as- 

3rd. That this simple and inexpensive plan of judging the assess¬ 
ment by past collections or by the discretion of the settlement officer, 
is just as likely to indicate the assessment correctly as the new method, 
and, besides, supersede the present costly method of obtaining results, 
the correctness of which was always open to great and reasonable doubt. 

4th. That the present system of classification never has been, but 
certainly should be, carefully tested by comparison with actual pro¬ 
duction and value. 


56 “The object of tbe classification is, it seems, merely to arrange land 
so as to facilitate the dlstiilmtion of a Certain Amount ot assessment on a 
District, such an amount being determined not with reference to its total 
productiveness as Ascertained from the above classification, or by examining 
the field .comprised in if, but with icference to its past collections. And to the 
survey officer’s estimate As to its condition And capability. What is the theory 
here’* Does thd Government tAke aiiv fixed proportion of the estimated aver¬ 
age return of each field ot each distiht' No. Does the Government take, to 
Use Mr. Green’s expression, a political economist’s rent’ No. As is admitted 
bv r the writers of the Joint Report (sc para. 17). the Goa eminent takes as 
much of it as hitherto received, with so much, more or less, as the judgment 
ot the assessing officer may suggest ”—Lettei No. 2832 of Sept. 1, 1858. 

57 “It will be perceived at once... how milch was left to the discretion 

? nd judgment of the settlement officer in determining the district demand 
rorii the past history and circumstances of the district ahd its ullages. The 
utmost latitude for moderation was left to a considerate officer, and of severity 
to an inconsiderate officer. The fortunes ot a hundred thousand tillers de¬ 
pended, not on fixed customary rates, liut on the different judgments of dif¬ 
ferent officers.’’—“India in the Vietonan Age,” R. Dutt. p. 64. 
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5th. That the increased cultivation generally appealed to as evi¬ 
dence of the successful working of the survey has not resulted in any 
perceptible increase in produce. 

6th. That the very reduction of assessment which, on the one hand, 
has benefited the ryot, has, on the other hand, increased his expense 
by bringing into cultivation land from which he formerly obtained the 
necessaries of life, free of cost, which he has now to pay. 58 

It appears that the above criticism on the new survey and land set¬ 
tlement was called forth when Captain Cowper was requested to give his 
opinion on the subject of the greater demand for land, which invariably 
followed the introduction of the new settlement rates, and particularly 
to the occupancy of land in the neighbourhood of large towns. This 
occupation of new land, according to Captain Cowper, was probably 
only applicable to garden lands, which always bore a high value, and 
was notoriously unduly favoured under the survey assessment. 

The Government, in its reply to Captain Cowper’s criticism, showed 
a deep aversion to that officer’s conclusions on the success of the new 
survey. They wrote that it was this very system of survey that Captain 
Cowper had himself extolled as “impossible to overrate the value as 
contrasted with the date of things which it superseded.” The Govern¬ 
ment was aware of the minute details required by the new method of 
survey as difficult to procure with perfect fairness and equality; but it 
by no means followed that it was to abandon every attempt at equal 
taxation and adopt once again an arbitrary standard. The statement 


58 “The led net ion of assessment is believed to have afforded great relief 
to the ryot. That in many cases it must have done so, will scarcely be ques¬ 
tioned; but is there any proof that the relief has at all been general; that it 
has at all been equal in its operation, or that it has really reached those for 
whom it was chiefly intended, and whom they supposed it would reach’ It 
is certain that land not taxed before the survey, and from which the ryots 
obtained without cost some necessaries of life, has since been brought under 
assessment (see Rule 11, 14 and 16, para. 84 of the Joint Repoit) Glass, fuel 
and building material which a ryot could formerly obtain from uncultivated 
land, have now to be paid for; and the question is how far the relief afforded 
to him on the one hand has materialized by an additional expense imposed 
upon him on the other. 

“Under the survey rules, restrictions are imjiosed upon cutting trees on 
waste lands, and also those on cultivated fields. Such restrictions cannot but 
be vexatious, and generally open the door to abuse of authority. Is a ryot 
who feels his tenure secure under the survey settlement likely to recklessly 
destroy the trees standing on his field? (See Rule 11, para. 84 of the Joint 
Report.) Would not an additional assessment on land containing valuable 
fruits or timber trees serve every legitimate end, and at the same time, re¬ 
lieve a cultivator from Government interference?”—-Letter No. 2832 of Sept. 
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that increased cultivation in the surveyed districts had not resulted in 
any perceptible increase in produce was an argument which would in¬ 
volve a waste of lime, and was considered unworthy of discussion by 
Government. Besides, it surprised Government that an officer of Cap¬ 
tain Cowper’s acuteness and ability should hazard the opinion that the 
i ultivation of waste land had been of no material benefit to the ryot 
l)i cause he lost the gra^s and firewood Suiel>, --aid Government, if 
this were the case, he would not cultivate the waste land; ‘The Hindu 
labourer,” it wrote, ‘"is not such a miracle of rndusiiy as to cultivate 
land which would give him a better lelurn. if left in a state of nature.” 

The only suggestion worth} of consideration was that the system 
of < lassilu ation of soil should he tested by i omparison with the actual 
production and value of the soil in a few selected villages, and for 
'f vetal successive seasons A perfect uniformity of tesult. followed by 
perfect equality of taxation, was the main oh|eet of the survev 

The superintendent of the Southern Maratlia Country was requested 
lo lepmt whether he considered that the aerura* v of the s\-tem ol classi- 
licalion could he tested by comparison with the actual production of 
the soil in a few selected villages, and for a few successive seasons, with 
a view to ascertaining whether equality of assessment had been ap¬ 
proximately attained. 1 ’ 9 

Captain \V. C. Anderson explained to Government the insuperable 
difficulties attending an enquiry of the nature suggested by Government. 
Vi e mav recapitulate his main objections 

I liven if two field-- of equal natural goodness were taken, after 
-orne years of cultivation, they would vary materially in productive¬ 
ness according to the efficiency ol the husbandry of many years hack, 
noj to speak of good or had cultivation, sufficient or insufficient manur¬ 
ing, suitable rotation of i rops. ete 

2nd Again, supposing that two fields of exactly equal productive 
power could be found, it would he almost impossible to secure the ap¬ 
plication of exactly equal care m cultivation, methods, and implements. 

ird. There would always he cases in which even the relative 
natural productiveness would not exactly follow the relative valuation 
in the classer’s scale; the classification was based on visible circum¬ 
stances, while soils must frequently contain invisible chemical qualities 


19(loveriiniciit Resolution \ r o 3540 of Oct. 25, 
lv. It. F 7 


1S58, (Bombay Oastle) 
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vvlncli influence the productiveness, but which defy detection by any 
agency we might apply. 

4tli Even if any practical end weio capable of attainment, it would 
he of little value, since the present system of classification had so far 
worked very well Besides, such inquiries always unsettled the mind of 
the ryots who could not disconnect them from an impending increase 
of assessment ' ,0 

The Government, agreeing with the Superintendent, intimated to 
(.aptain (.owper that it was not its intention, for the present, to in¬ 
stitute any enquiry into the actual production of the soil and value of 
the produc e 1,1 

The success of the new settlement was invariably judged by the 
tillage spteading over waste lands This spread of cultivation, ever 
since the advent of the British. was looked upon by them as a sign of 
increasing prosperity; hJ while the true reason was not far to seek, in 
so far that unemployment was one of the major factors that led to this 
heavy burden on land, resulting in a large output and fall in prices. 1 ' 1 
Mi Anderson also stated that waste land, assessed at the highest rale 
was taken up before that assessed at a lowei late This he put foith 
as due to the me revising prosperity of the people But the more prob¬ 
able explanation might be that the lyol would latliei occupy a field 
of good fertility with the expectation of a better yield, no matter how 
heavy the immediate investment 

Mr Anderson was convinced that the prices had increased. He 
said u was not difficult to assign reasons for the prices of produce hav¬ 
ing nsen In the first place, as regards articles of food, there was prob¬ 
ably an increased population, and ceitainlv a large increase m cattle to 


hOLettei No :ts(» of Dec 21, 185S * 

hi lie-solution No 1710 ot May lSn'l 

(>-“llas the tillage- ot late years miltli extended in the t'olleetoratesv -It 
is a very euiious fait, but, Itoin the returns I have of eight towns, I have 
found, m the ditfeient jiarts ot the eounliv tor the purpose ot ascertaining 
this point and comparing the quantity ol then land m < ultivation under the 
Ihitish with the quantity undc-i the Matuatta Goveminent that there was 
rettunity less uiulci om Government than undci tin- Matuatta Government 
The general behet is that cultivation has incieased -Col Sykes, “Evidence 
Hetoie the Select Committee, lS,'i2,” |> UiO 

hi “To what is the fall ot jnu-es popularly attributed in the country by 
the people themselves 7 —The |k-oj>1o appear us much at a loss as ourselves, 
some absuidly assert that the tall of prices is attributable to the failure ot 
crops; but that is inconsistent with a low price One reason assigned to me 
was the diminution of currency in the country Anothei as superfluity of 
giant ” -Col Sykes, “Evidence Hetoic the Select" Committee. 18.12," p 17fi 
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he fed; besides, the improvement in the circumstances of the people 
permitted them a more liberal home consumption than formerly. There 
was, in his opinion, a great increase in the area devoted to the produc¬ 
tion of articles, the prices of which depended on foreign demand, as 
cotton, oil-seeds, etc. The acres under cotton in Dharwar and Bel- 
gaum in 1842-43 were 254,021, and by the year 1856-57 they rose to 
129,551 acres 

Writing on the salable value of land. Captain Anderson said that 
the high rates of assessment, both in the Deccan and the Southern 
Maratha Country, antecedent to the new settlement, had rendered tin- 
land of little value The crop was then regarded as security lor the 
levenue, and, besides, a greater part of the revenue was to be paid be¬ 
fore the crop was leady for the market This forced the ryot to seek 
the saukar and sell him the harvest, often at a iunions saeiifue. at 
the same time the whole agrinilluial population was obliged to sell to pay 
the Government dues Thus with high assessment originated the whole 
evil, aggravated by the manner of collecting the instalments, working 
up its results by restricting home consumption, of glutting the market, 
and then lowering the price of all produce by the sale of which the 
assessment could alone be lupiidated The assessment bad now been 
rendered moderate; land bad acquired value and was considered suf¬ 
ficient se< unty lor the revenue, the tune for the revenue instalments 
being lived, the ryot bad ample time to realise the value of his harvest 
by the deliberate sale of his crops. 64 This was the picture the Superin¬ 
tendent painted of the improved conditions, with a promising future. 

Further. Captain Wingate slated that, about 1810, insufficient cur¬ 
rency, the substitution of money assessment instead of crops, and of 
tash salaries in lieu of land, had reduced llie prices of agricultural 
produce to the lowest level Situe 1812. £17.000,000 of bullion had been 
imported into India, and nearly the whole of it had been (oined into 
i urrency. Money was, therefore, more abundant, and the puces of 
agricultural produce had risen, or at most remained stationary, instead 
of falling as production increased. 65 

A perceptible change for the better could he seen after the new 
settlement. The critics of the new survey were of the opinion that tilings 
had begun to improve before the advent of the new scheme; anyway, 
however we may wish to detract from the success of the new land set- 


■' 64 Letter No 386 of Dec. 21, 1858 
65 “Bombay Quarterly Review, 1857,” Captain Wingate, pp. 234, 235 
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demerit. it cannot be denied that it was more humane in its ideals for 
promoting agricultural welfare. 

Since 1808 the Bombay Land Revenue System had been much 
criticised. This criticism, based on years of experience, is beyond our 
study As in the political, so in the economic history, the creators of 
certain actions with good intentions can be held little responsible for 
the evils that may follow in years to come. Our best summation of the 
labours of the good Sir Wingate are in the words of the great Romesh 
Dult 


' It is creditable to Wingate that he exercised his irresponsible 
powers with moderation, tact, and humanity; that his guess-work in 
making assessment was performed with care and assiduity; and that 
his settlement relieved the peasantry of the Deccan from the misrule and 
oppression from which they had suffered for twenty years. The name 
of Sir George Wingate is remembered in Bombay as the name of Sir 
Thomas Munro in Madras, and of Robert Mcrltins Bird in northern 
India, not because their work was free from grave faults, but because 
they succeeded, on the whole, in introducing some order where chaos 
and disoider had prevailed, and in building up systems which lasted to 
oui day 


Inamdars 

Iinun meant gift or grant, and land held on an Inam tenure was 
that for which there had been an alienation of part or all of its rights 
by Government on behalf of the individual, or individuals, to whom 
that land might have been granted in Inam. 

In the first twent)-three years (1818-1841), numerous claims to 
hold lands in Inam were put foilh Collectors and Judges were left to 
deal with such claims entirely on their own authority. The result was 
that their decisions varied from utmost harshness to tenderness, in ac¬ 
cordance with individual opinions. 66 

It was in 1841*’ 7 that the question of alienations was taken up with 
vigour through the agency of Mr. Goldsmid, then in the Southern 
Maratha Country Upon close inquiry he discovered that a large num- 

6l> “Bombay Solvey and Settlement Manual,” Gordon, p. 70 
67 “Ami thus matters stood till the -year 1841, when the alienation ques¬ 
tion... eanie piominently forward through the energy of Mr. Goldsmid and 
i (-reived impetus which eventually led to final settlement.”—“Narratives of 
the Tnaiu Commission.” Pol Etheridge, p 23 
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ber of claims were of a fraudulent and surreptitious character The 
result was the re-organization of the Poona Daftar 88 and the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of two (1843) to inquire into the alienated lands 
of the Southern Maratha Country. 

The committee appointed in 1843 proceeded with the inquiry for 
a period of nine years, till 1852, when it was transformed into an 
Inam Commission, and its labours were given a legal status by Act XI 
of 1852. 69 By this Act, Government was empowered to appoint Inam 
Commissioners to “investigate ... the title of persons holding or claim¬ 
ing against Government the possession or enjoyment of Inams or Jaghirs. 
or an interest therein, or claiming exemption from the payment of land 
revenue.” 70 _ _ 

The Inams were divided into four clashes, namely, Personal, 
Devasthan, Hereditary Service, and Political. The Personal Inams were 
again sub-divided: (a) Inams granted by a sanad from competent 
authority and were to be continued; (b) Inams held for sixty yeais, 
prior to the British advent, were to be continued only to the male de¬ 
scendants of the original grantee; (c) If the period was fort) years, 
the Inam was to be continued till the death of the last surviving son 
of the incumbent, 70 * and (d) Inams not continuable under these rule* 
were to be resumed on the death of the incumbent. Devasthan Inams, 
for the support of mosques and temples, were to be continued per¬ 
manently. Hereditary Service Inams, authorisedly held by official 


68 “By the Poona Paftar is meant Government Records <>) the Mahratta 
administration winch cover a period of 88 years- -from 1720 to 1818—with a 
blank of seven years from 1757-1763, the records of which were destroyed by 
the Moghuls These records were naturally an invaluable source of mforma 
tion in connection with the subject of alienations, but previous to Mr 
Coldsmid’s enquiry, its importance had not been realised, and its souiees had 
remained unused ”—“Bombay Survey and Settlement Manual ” 

69 “Investigations under this Act proceeded steadily for a period of 11 
years in Khandcsh, the Iloccan, and the Southern Maiatha Country, during 
which tune a largo number of elaims were disposed of. The system of enquiry 
under the Inam Commission had, however, two defects- 

“(a) Its operations wcio too slow and cumbrous and it was not calculated 
to attain the end for which it was designed for a reasonable time 

“(b) The Act only applied to the Southern Aland ha Country and the Dec- 
can, and not to Gujerat Jn order, therefore, to carry out the same system In 
the latter districts, it would be necessary to appoint a special Com mission 

“It was finally decided, in 1863, to abolish the system of detail inquiry 
and to substitute a system of ‘summary settlement’ to be extended over the 
whole Presidency.” 

70 “Bombay Survey and Settlement Manual,” Gordon, p. 80. 

70a In the last two cases the claimant was not required to prove any spe¬ 
cific grant; his assertion was taken as sufficient evidence of claim, subject to 
proof of length of holding, unless there was evidence to the contrary. 
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tenure, and not on the emolument basis like the wutuns of the Patel 
and Desai, etc., were to be continued permanently. The Political Inams 
were Jaghirs, “Sranjams,” and were to be dealt with under such rules as 
Government might find necessary to issue from time to time. 71 

At the commencement of the new survey (1841) in the Govern¬ 
ment villages, it appears that alienated villages were also to be the 
scene of the new survey, irrespective of the introduction of the new 
survey rates which were to be “a question for future decision ” 72 But 
tins stop seems to have been suspended awaiting the sanction of the 
"Government of India to a reference respecting the extension of the 
assessment to such villages.” 7 ' 1 

It was not till 1851 that rules relative to the survey of alienated 
villages weie passed by Government. (1) The boundaries of all 
alienated villages weie to be surveyed at Government expense; 731 (2) 
The lands of the alienated villages were only to be subjected to the 
usual levenue operations at the request of the alienee and his express 
desne to adopt the fixed rates of Government; (3) In the event of the 
alienee’s consent, the expenses of the operation were to be borne by 
the Government; in the event of his not doing so at present, they would 
have to be incurred In the alienee himself in the future; (4) Lands 
held on the service tenure by hereditary officers were to be subjected to 
the survey operations, but they might not introduce survey rates; and 
(51 Villages in which the levy of land revenue had been deferred as 
an indulgence during the life of the present incumbent, were to be 
surveyed, but the new rates might not he introduced during the life of 
the present alienee, if lie so desired. 

For Inam lands to which no claimant could be found, a notice had 
to be issued in accordance with the provisions of Act XI of 1852, calling 
foi the appearance of any parly who might have a claim to the land. 
If any stub claimant failed to appear in the given time limit, the land 


71 Tin* substance is from “The Narratives of the Inam Commission,” Col. 
Rthenilge, pp 30-34 

7-’Letter No 179!) ot .rune 2, 1841, (Bombay Castle) 

71 Letter No 3100 of Oct 1ft, 1811 (From D. Blanc, Secretary to Gov¬ 
ernment ) 

71a Gov eminent Resolution No. 2344 of June 22, laid down that “a notice 
should be issued to the alienees affording them a year’s grace before enforc¬ 
ing the rule” Should they fail to take advantage of the introduction of the 
New Survey within one year while it was in the district, “they will in the 
event ot a survey having to be made thereafter, be charged with the cost 
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was to be declared as Khalsat 71 If lands, besides being unclaimed, 
were also found unculti\ated. a similar couise as the one adopted above 
wa-> to be followed Should the claimant appeal, the land was to be 
given over to him alter an examination of his claim or < omicetions 
with the property 

On an inquiry 7 ’ as to whether an Inamdar. who held his land on 
the tei ms of a summary settlement, had an uni united right to any for¬ 
est produce, mineials. etc. just as any person who purchased waste 
land or redeemed the assessment due on cultivated land had by the 
sanction of the Government ol India, the llombav Government replied 7 '* 
that the same light might he extended to the Inam holders by the sum¬ 
mary settlement subject ' to the same reservation of special cases" as 
was made b> the Government ol India 

There was a class of landholders known as Kholes m holders ol 
villages bv sanads In l<5(>2. a question legardmg the |iosition and 
power of this piivileged (lass was iaised It appeals that, like othei 
Inamdars. lhc-e Kholrs had also pnsses-ed a heredilarv light of manage¬ 
ment of their villages, hut the peeuliarilv v is that their powers of liv¬ 
ing the rents to he paid 1>\ then rvots. appeared to he controlled by 
the Government to secure due protection fiom exaction to the ryots." 

Since Idol a Drall Act bad been flamed 'for the pm pose of 
regulating and defining the relation between the Government, the kliotes 
and the cultivating rvots"; hut for various reasons no legislation had, 
till )Jif>2. taken place on the subject 

The Government had so far exercised the light ol periodical surveys 
of the A/iote villages, and of revising the terms on which the Ao/es weie 
permitted to rolled the revenue, to manage lands and to pay the Gov¬ 
ernment tax It had also been a practice 10 require the Kho/rs to execute 
an annual engagement, embodying the teims of the above agreement, 
and m default ol their executing such engagement, they had been ex¬ 
cluded horn the management ol their villages which were, lor the time 
being, taken under the charge of the revenue authorities 77 The Khote 

74“f shall follow tins com sc,” vwote the t/Oiiiiiiissiouei, “unless you have 
any objection to nige against it. so that no mistake may he made with re- 
gald to such lands m carrying out the summarv settlement.” (To Mr 
(iohlsimd ) 

75 Lettei No 1783 ot Nov R. IStil 

7h Resolution No ->3S8 ol Dee IS, ISlil 

77 ‘-J t fiom any pioverl and continuous mismanagement on the part of 
the khote, or khotes, a village comes under the Collector’s charge, such a vil¬ 
lage aftei a lepoit of the circumstance to the Government, will not be re¬ 
stored to the khotee management" -Gov el »limit Resolution of Sept 20, 1861. 
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had no right to the piofits accruing dmmg the time of attachment, and 
even if a village was eventually resloied. ll would still he a question 
whether the profits inlet mediately collected weie to be paid to the 
hhote. 01 refunded to the person" from whom they were levied, or re¬ 
tained by Government 7B 

In 12 >60, the Inamdars raised a lew questions on the introduction of 
the new survey m their villages ll) They desired to know whether 
m the ease of their adoption ol the survey rates, they would lx as¬ 
sisted b) Government oflirers to collect the revenue if a ryot refused 
to pay, and help them, if necessary, even to eject a lyot from his hold¬ 
ing; (2) Whether any payments that were made to Government by the 
Inamdars out of the revenue of their village could he calculated on the 
survey assessment of the village, and (.1) If the “kudeem ’ Inamdars 
I those holding land in an Inam village) had encroached on the land" 
of the Inanidai, whethci that encroached land would revert to the 
Inamdar of the village By the “kudeem"’ Inams were meant those 
of date prior to grant of the village as Inam and held under Govern¬ 
ment and not under the Inamdars 79 

In accordante with the Gireulai Orders of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, the first question was answered in the aflnmalive, with the ex¬ 
ception that the kovvls I agreement), "ranted for a definite period were 
to be respited as they would be in Government villages W irh reference 
to the second question, it was settled that where the payment to Gov¬ 
ernment on an Inam village was a fixed sum and not a proportionate 
shaie of the revenues of the village, it was to remain unaffected hv am 
alteration in the htirnal assessment ol the village consequent on the 
survey. If, however, the payment to Government should happen to ex¬ 
ceed lilt* total suivev assessment of the villauc, it should he reduced to 
that sum in accordance with the practice as icgards joodee payable on 
joodee Inam \\ here the sum payable to Government was a pro* 
poitionate share of the village revenue, that sum was to he calculated 
on the survey assessment, whethci it was more or less than the lormer 
assessment As regards the last question, it was stated in the grants 
of the Inamdars that, with the exception of the “Hukdars” who remained 
under Government, all olhei rights were alienated to the Inamdar. and 
anv eneroaihnients on the land" or levenue ol such alienated territorv. 
if discovered, must icveit to the Inamdar 80 

78 Resolution No 1K<>5 ol Mav 17 1 SOT 

7') Letter No 495 of .Nov 5. I860 

80 Lett el No 19150 of Nov 15,1800 
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\\ ith the settlement of the "kudeem’" Inams in the territory of the 
Jagndais m the Southern Maratha Counliy there followed an interest¬ 
ing correspondence between Mr. Andeison and Colonel Etheridge The 
question at issue was the disposing of the "kudeem" Inams in treaty ul¬ 
lages Colonel Etheridge was <d opinion that the Government right 
to apply the sutnmaiy settlement to the “kudeem"’ Inams was not af¬ 
fected by the fact of the Inams being situated m the States of iuIoi- 
who governed tbeii own territories independently, and whose relations 
were defined with the Biitish Government hv an agreement binding both 
parties; for the Government must necessauly become the last lieu ol 
lands held in alienation from the Slate belore the villages in which 
they yyere situated became the properly of the present holders In sup¬ 
port of (Ins argument. Colonel Htheiidge quoted Article M of the 
Tasgaum Treaty that “if any of them (the holders) should die with¬ 
out hens the Government would take possession of the vacant land" 

In opposition to this doeU.. IV 

that, in the iiist place, if the question was to be disposed of independ¬ 
ently of tiealy stipulations, it appealed to bun that Colonel Ethendgc 
was hardly justified in proposing that a stnngenl clause of one of the 
treaties should he applied to all the Southern Maiallia States which were 
held under different engagements and tenuies He further revealed an 
mteiesting fact when be wiote that CoIoiipI Etheridge would be sui- 
prised to learn that the pitch of the clause quoted hv him from the 
Tasgaum Treaty, namely, "take possession of the vacant land.’ was 
not to be found in the Tasgaum engagement The fact was, Mr. Andei¬ 
son staled, that it was not entered m the English version of the tieaty pub¬ 
lished in the Book of Tiealies. hut in an old copy of the same Tasgaum 
Treaty as found in the Political Agent’s ofhee. the words "lake pos¬ 
session of vacant land"' were scored out in pencil, and the words "and 
make ariangements” inserted That this alteration was purposely made 
by someone having authority in the matter was evident, since there were 
other alterations in pencil winch were found entered in the Maratha 
version of the treaty, wrote Captain Anderson, blit these alterations were 
made in the original Maratha version hut not entered in the English 
version published m the Book of Treaties. 81 This rather strange error 
which might cost an Inamdar dearly, was glossed over by Mr Ander¬ 
son, when he wiote. "I can only conclude that the English version of 


rejitcd as tlic* final document on the dis 
■ersions of the treaties would tie looked 
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those engagements in the Book ol Treaties was copied from the original 
(halts before the alterations vveie made by Mr. Elphinstone 

Even if all the kudeem hums were liable to lapse to Govern¬ 
ment, said Mr. Anderson, on the death of the holder without a male 
issue (a point which was not satisfactorily established), lie was still of 
opinion that in the absence of am treaty stipulations on the subject, 
the British Government had not the exclusive right of adjudicating in 
the matter, and subjecting the ' kudeem"' Inanis of Native Slates to a 
summaiy settlement which had been applied under dilleient ciieuni- 
slances to certain classes of Inanis in the Goveiiunent teiritorv It 
would be imfan, aftei the lapse of upwards of a centinv. he wrote, 
‘to originate an eutiiely new system by ngidly enfoicing. for the* sole 
benefit of the Government, arrangements applied undei difleient eir- 
< iiinsl,Hires, to fnam lauds situated in Bnlish leirituiy " \nv at- 
langement. thereloie. in atcoidance with jirinciples of justice or good 
policy, should not be pci milled without the niler of a State having a 
voice in such settlement R2 It was onlv as fai hack as I blit) when Gov- 
cinmcnt had icsolved" 5 that "it would he neither justice 1101 politic to 
ente*i into an enejuuv as to the tenuie on which the I’utwuidhiiii chiefs 
hold the jiossession which they enjoyed Indole the intioduction of Brit¬ 
ish iuh* ” Such a wise policy the Government would do well to adopt, 
was the opinion ol Gaptain Andeison 

Speaking ol the Sin injamddrs. we lea in that then weie nilerioi of- 
liceis under the late Government, holding a stipulated revenue and of 
considerable power during the decline of the late l’cshwa The Brit¬ 
ish "<:ave the chiefs to undeistand’' dining the struggle with the' lYshwa 
that "they would be lieated with favour and liberality.'’ provided they 
withheld then amis from the Peshwa’s cause This promise was kept, 
ho 'not only were they not required to restore the usurped lands, but 
new sunn jams vveie conferred on them.” 

Now. when the "kudeem’’ Inanis came to be settled, Gaptain Ander¬ 
son wrote on their behalf that it would not be right to propose, neaily 
half a century latei, to introduce without their concurrence a measure 
"with icleieiue to all then subordinate ‘kudeem’ Inamdais which 
would, in various ways, materially affect their own interest and bear 
baldly on them. ” 

Such was the plea in defence of the privileged orders, who, m 


H- Report No. 15 of 1864. 

tty Uovei niuent Resolution of May 20, 1856 
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justice, deserved this humiliating treatment at the hands of the for 
eigners foi the betrayal of the Peshvva. It was they who m the hour 
of their leader's trial, no mattei how weak and incapable, betrayed 
their cause and sold their honour for ill-gotten gains, and received the 
Iscariot prize. 


Mirasdaks 


The wulun. 01 more commonly called the miras. was geneial 
throughout the whole of the conquered territory whuh stietched from 
the Krishna to the range of the ghauts that divided Gungln from 
Khandesh. The institution of miras as a landed tenure eludes the 
grasp of histoiy Traces of it were often discovered in accounts of 
upwards of 150 years’ standing Waste of many years' standing fre¬ 
quently bore, on the British advent, the name of its former occupants, 
who were supposed to have been hereditary tenants fU 

The miras lemur was the most favoured of all landed lenuies ^ 
The mira«dar was lespeeted the most in the village community The 
mirasi was the most favoured of ryots, on whom Government exercised 
no control, and the collection of lus revenue was never a diflitullv. in 
'« far that the mnas gave such respectability to the ryot that he nevei 
thought of depnvmg the Sirkar of its just dues. 

This privileged class of landholders had sulTeied much dining the 
reign of the late Peshwa, 8 *’ and with the British advent, in spite of all 
good wishes for their revival and maintenance, bv the first two Gom- 
missioners, 87 the introduction of the new land settlement levelled down 


84 Chaplin's Rcpoit i 

85“lTc is ill no wav interior m point ol triune on its oru;imil l»a*t« to 
tfic holder of the most undisputed liee-lmld estate in Kngland The am csloi s 
of the present occupant of the lands of the Deccan were iirolMldv holdeis ol 
land anteeedent to tlm Mussalman eompiest of then imintiy on condition ot 
paving a ledendum espial to a sixth pint ot 1 Ik- piodnce of (lie land thev 
held”—Captain Uoheitson, “Kconoime Tlistorv of India” Dntt, p 358 

86 “Captain Briggs seems to he of opinion that the meeras temu c has 
erased to exist since the Mohammedan compic-T m 1300. Ryots, however, who 
have long held land aie mi the looting of the Meeiasdars, in as much as it is 
not customary to dispossess them of occupancy (>1 old liereditaiv ryots com¬ 
pared with tempoiaiv tenants, the propoition mnv be 0 to 10”—Cha])lm’s 
Repoit of 1S22, p 43 

87 “Were the assessment finally fixed on Government land, T would at 
once oiler it on Cowle, upon the meeias tenure Ry this measure confidence 
would bo inspired m lespect to permanency ol possession, and the stock and 
labour of the people would be rapidly applied to rendet it productive. By 
the more general extension of meeras, or by allowing permanent occupancy to 
the Oopuiee, many evils, like- a vagiaut spoil tin the pait of the ivot, mav be- 
checked”—Chaplin’s Hejcoit of 1822, p. 51. 
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the* class distinction between the 'upri” (tenant-at-will) and the 
nnrasdar. till the latter went the way of the ancient village communities 88 

The miias put fur had carried with it a right to dispose of land by 
sale. gift, or mortgage, according to the usage of the Deccan. Even 
Baji Kao was said to have purchased miras land by paying a regulai 
price 89 Captain Kottinger wrote, “However poor and needy he may 
be. the sccmity of a nnrasdar is much more readily accepted than that 
of the richest upri If he has occasion to do so. lie will be able to 
borrow money when the other would not obtain a rea.” This is suf¬ 
ficient testimony to the social position enjoyed by a mirasi 

Mr. Chaplin observed that, with the commencement of Biitish ad¬ 
ministration, the miras tenure began to dwindle. It was a lamentable 
fact that this ancient institution virtually ceased to exist before the first 
generation of British administrators had closed their labours in the Dec- 
<an. Their fixed resolve to make direct arrangement with every sepa¬ 
rate cultivator, and to impose upon him a tax that was revised at earh 
recurring settlement, weakened and extinguished the mirasi tenure 

The introduction of the new survey settlement of 1888 conveyed to 
the occupant a better right on land than before, but it could not be com¬ 
pletely exercised, so far as “the undefined natuie of the miras tenure 
and the privilege of re-enteung upon land 90 continued to be exercised” 
The exercise of such a right would prevent other occupants from ac¬ 
quiring a sufficiently secure title, and nothing would induce them to 
invest capital m the improvement of their lands To meet this dif¬ 
ficulty. the Government passed a Draft Act. 

It was enacted, that all mirasdars not in occupation of their miras 
lands, at the introduction of the revenue settlement, would forfeit all 
titles to the re-occupation of such lands, unless they put forth a claim 
before the expiration of two yeais from the date of its notification. 

Miras land which had been assigned to another for a term of years, 
was not to be taken back by the nnrasdar on his ajipearance before the 
expiration of the term for which it was occupied, nor before the pay¬ 
ment to the temporary occupant of all expenditure on account of works 

88 “Though much correspondence passed on the subject of the possession 
and rights of the mirasdars .all ryots have now equal rights as occupants 
under the survey tenure, one far more lasting and beneficial”—“Land Revenue 
of Bombay,” A Rogeis, pp 0(>. 97 

89 Robertson’s Report of Oct. 10, 1821. 

90 Preamble to the Draft Act. Vo. 3079, of .May 3, 1852 
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of irrigation and other permanent improvements for which he might 
not have been reimbursed by profits during his term of occupation. 

In the case of disputes as to the amount to be paid by the mirasdar 
to the temporary occupant, it was left to be settled by a Committee of 
arbitrators. 91 Finally, if at any future date the miiasdar abandoned 
his land or failed to pay the assessment he would forfeit his mirasi 
rights 92 

This miras tenure was so highly prized by the Marathas that “the 
greatest Maratha commander, heir to a miras field, would sooner have 
lost wealth and rank than be dispossessed of such wutun or inherit¬ 
ance.’" 93 Such was the esteem in which it was held In the last yea is 
of the late Government most of the nniasdars had lied owing to poverty 
Under the new Government, its revival often meant litigation. 94 at the 
end of which the possession would haidly be worth anything, not even 
that old social position in a fast-dissolving society. 

The efforts to revive the miras tenure often led to deferences of 
opinion between the civil courts and the revenue authorities. Accord¬ 
ing to the survey rules, a contract was established between the ryot and 
the Government for a term of thirty years and ‘‘vet, notwithstanding 
these important contracts," wrote one. Mi Day in 1851, "the civil 
courts seem to possess the power, if they chose to exert it, of removing 
one of the contracting parlies and substituting for him a person who 
may have been absent for any term less than thirty years."’ 95 Yet the 
Draft Act of 1852 had mentioned that, without the complete expira¬ 
tion of the term for which the land had been leased was finished, the 
holding could not be restored to the mirasdar. Hence the above state¬ 
ment of the superintendent comes as a surprise. 


91‘‘Section III—One shall be appointed by each of the 2 parties, and 2 by 
the Collector, Sub-collector or Assistant Collector in charge of the District 
with permission to name an umpire, and that the decision of the maionty of 
such ,i committee shall hold good, unless fraud or corruption on the part of the 
arbitrators be established, m the criminal or civil courts of the Zilla ” 

92 Draft Act No. 3079 of May 3, 1852 

93 Grant Dull' quoted by Lieut II T. Dav in Lettei Xo 71 ol Sept 20, 1854 

94Decisions of the Sudder No 2403 of Feb 19, 1849; Derision No 2500 of 
Sept. 28, 1850 Claims put forth after 25 to 30 years 

95 “I am not expressing my opinion as to whether it is right that the 
meerasdar should be deprived of his privileges of ejectment, and the tenure 
of all lands charged with Government assessment reduced to the same level, 
although it seems to me that these privileges, carried to their full extent, 
are not consistent with the interest of the cultivators generally”—Letter 
No. 71 of Sept. 20, 1854 
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In 1859 % it appears that a Select Committee had been appointed 
to present a bill upon the miras tenure, limiting the period within 
which a mirasdar might assert his claim to lands which be had 
abandoned, or for which he might have failed to pay the assessment. 

On calling for more detailed information, the committee was in¬ 
formed by the secretary to Government, that His-Lordshjp-in-Council 
was of the opinion, that theie was no immediate necessity for legisla¬ 
tion on the miras tenure, and, unless they saw anv objection, the bill 
should be withdrawn.'* 7 The Secretary further wrote that the Governoi 
fully agreed with his predecessors on “the impolicy of maintaining in 
its integrity a tenure obstructive to the progressive improvement of 
the country ’’ This attitude made it clear that the miras tenure, like the 
village community, had served its purpose A further perusal of this 
document reveals that the miras was valuable in former times because 
“all who were not inirasdars had no security of tenure. ' but the new 
survey, bad “complctelv destroyed” all those distinctions, since all oc¬ 
cupants had now an equal right to }>ermanency of occupation, “so long 
as they discharge their rents " t,a Besides, the mirasdar possessed no 
special right that put him beyond “the application of ordinary revenue 
laws ” On the contrary, the regular payment of the assessment was to be 
an essential factor in the maintenance of Ins mirasi rights. 9 '* His 
foimei privileges were now limited and checked. 01 they would “seri¬ 
ously allect the general welfare of the district” in which they prevailed 
Such was the view taken of the rights of the icvivcd mirasdars 

I hr miras under the new land settlement could, like any other land 
settlement, be pul up for sale on default of the payment of assessment bv 
the mirasdar The mirasdar had the right to free himself from the 
liability lor land by a timely notice to resign them, but such a deed 
of resignation was to include a formal resignation of all miras rights 
also 10,1 All miras lands were then dispensed with under such 


nieeras is still prized it is not so miieli tor any substantial advan¬ 
tages, as toi the station and honorary privileges m the village community 
which the tenure eonterred *’—Letter No 4420 of 1859 

99“I»'or it is admitted that Meeras lands, like all other, are liable to be 
sold m default of payment o( revenue, and they are sold whenever the holdei 
tails to pay the lent ”—Hon’ble M Lumsden’s Minute in S D. A. Cases, 
I’art IY\ Vol It C 

IDO “His-liOrdship-in-Conncil pioposes to treat on this principle lands now' 
lymg waste in the name ot the absconded mecrasdars .. the land will be put 
up to sale tor the last six years’ balances of revenue, and sold to the highest 
bidder or bought m *on behalf of Government if the amount bid be less than 
the arrears due.’’ 
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The question which created a difficult situation was the right of the 
former mirasdar to his land in occupation by others. Such claims, 
said the Governor-in-Council, would become more rare ever} year, and 
they should be left to take “theii chance in the civil court.” It was 
a matter for regret that the “Sudder Adawlut” admitted, thought His 
Lordship, the rights of these mirasdars which, according to him. were 
"a mere right of occupancy.” which should ha\e no more pn\ileges 
than those eri|oyed by holders of “proprietar> rights in land” The 
Selc t Committee agreeing with the Governor-in-Council passed a resolu¬ 
tion 101 that no further consideration was desirable regaiding the miras 
tenure 

In lf!f)0 we find some more regulations regaiding this tenure 
(1) When miras land was sold for balances of revenue, the miras right 
was sold too, but by the Regulations of I<iS 1, if the sum bid was less 
than the amount of the balance due. the miras light was extinguished, 
not so when the sum bid was in excess of the balance due. in which 
case the miras was transferred to the pure baser ,ll “ (21 If theie were 
a number of sharers in a miras and if one of them desired to transfer 
his share to another person, he could do so without any difficulty In 
the case of inheritance the same comse was followed (3) In the rase 
of a miras land to he sold for balance due it was found that its liabililv 
was not “hiought on the books as j demand " The difficult) was to V 
obviated b) demanding a veal’s rent, whetliei the field was cultivated 
or not, and in the event of a refusal to pa\, the land and the miras were 
to be sold. 103 

The Resolutions and Arts that followed the new land settlement 
made the ancient rights of this privileged class of landholders a thing 
of the past. This interference here, as in these village communities 
tried to mould these time-honoured institutions upon bases little suited 
to the character and ways of the people. The new principles of land 
settlement sought to make Government the sole proprietor of all land. 
It was nothing but mental perversity which disregarded obvious facts, 
and persisted in claiming the state to be the landlord, and chose to dub 
the mirasdar as the tenant. By the destruction of the special privileges 
enjoyed by the mirasdar, he lost his economic stability and social posi- 


101 Letter No 104 of Dec. 24, 1859. 

102 From tins the Resolution concluded that mccras thus bought at an 
auction by a ryot “cannot claim the privilege of leaving Ins miras exempted 
from a similar process if he fails m lus engagement m the same way”; the 
same held good tor meiras land purchased by the order of the Civil Court 

101 Government Resolution No. 1047 of March 16, 1860 
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lion, till the maintenance of a iniras became an empty show, and was 
soon completely lost to view. 

I he destruction ol the tiine-honouied village communities and the 
mii as tenure had an unhappy effect on the future of the Deccan agri¬ 
culturist. It was an unwise policy that sought to eflace the indigenous 
institutions of a country . all the more so when it was an alien powei 
which tried to raise a new labile so completely divorced from the peo¬ 
ple. and piesided over by a set of officials who little understood what 
was rcallv good lor the ailed The present is ample testimony of the 
past Though mule than a hundred \ears have elapsed since the I > 11 1 - 
isli rniirpicst of the Deccan, our sy-tem of ruial government has not 
been replaced with am othei staictiue worthy of the past 

Such was the fabric c lealed by the early land adnnriistiatois The 
chid architect of these early schemes Sir George Wingate—in his 
nienioiaiidiiin from Cioflon House, on the 2nd May. Ifi(i2. looked with 
satisfaction upon the lesults of his labour His standard of success 
was that ol eveiy early administrator -the spread of tillage. 101 ‘’So 
le/naikalde and rapid a development of agricultural industry,'’ he wrote, 
“is almost unexampled in am pail of the woild. without aid fiorn 1111 - 
nngiation " One can liardlv believe that a man ol Sir Wingate’s ability 
could not surmise that such spread ol tillage was an indication of the 
°\eiburdened land industry It was unemployment which spread cul¬ 
tivation over waste lands, and turned the eistwhile artisan and soldier 
into a driit-ruldcn farmei The Southern MaraLlia Country and Khan- 
dc'li. said Sir Ceoige. were producing gieat quantities of expoitable 
pioduc is to meet the wants of the maikets May we ask which markets 9 
Those of India or England 9 ‘They aie raising the I\cw Orleans variety 
ol cotton and purchasing costly machinery for cleansing it from the 
seed >rs, lor whose benefit may we ask 9 The answers are not far 
to seek Every effort was made in these years to replace the loss of 
Vmciican colonies by India The old colonial policy still predominated 
the British mind. Tile colonies weie to supply the markets and mato- 
uals for the British industries. Sii Wingate believed that his survey 
bad brought a security of tenure, a moderation in Government demand, 
and facilities of transport, a conviction that we niav respect. —vet the 
fuliiie had another story to tell 


U>l “ Hie* cultivation retime- would -how that a new domain ol lumi two 
to tInee millions of acres has been added to the cultivated area under the 
opeinlion of the field assessment, and that, in most of these districts, the 
whole of the waste, excepting soils of inferior quality, has already lieen 
hi on glit nuclei tillage”- Memorandum of May 2. 1862 
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BOMttAY DECCAN 
(1838-18681 

NOW turn lo the next tliirty yeais of the economic historv of the 
Bombay Deccan undei the New Survey and Settlement which began in 
the Taluka of ludaput ami madually spread ovei all the Collectorates. 


In submitting his icpott mi the Indapui Taluka and its progress 
for the year 1837-38, Mr S Mansfield stated that an enormous increase 
m cultivation had taken place, and 66.911 acres had been freshly 
ploughed up; that the revenue could be realised with punctuality and 
ease; no outstanding balances unnamed and fewer remissions were re¬ 
quired These improvements are a proof of the prosperity and result 
of lowering the rates, mole the Collector, for nothing like* it had oc- 
euired in any other zilln m llie Poona Distnct. and it would not be as 
long as rent was not regulated in the price of giain 1 

This transitory prospeiitv came lo naught m the sue reeding season 
of 18 38-39 The lain failed in some parts of the districts completely, 
and the rupee puce of Indian millet fell at Indapur from 72 lo 134 
pounds In the whole disinel the remission amounted to 2 l\U per cent- 
It was in the Novembei of 18 if! that the Sub-Collcctorate of Sholapui 
was separated from the Poona Collectorale The remission of town 
duties and advances to build shops and repaii wells impioved Supa, 
Kalas. Moliol and the citv of Poona 1 

In 1839-40 the divisions of Bhimthadi and Pimpalgaon were re¬ 
vised The people were little hettei off in those talukas than elsewhere. 4 
Though in 1840-41 a total sum of Rs 92.000 had to he remitted in Pabal, 
Purandhar, Junnar and Haveli. yet the leport on the year was encour- 

l Report No 101 ot 1838. h> Mi Mansfield, Collectoi -lii-cluuge ot Indapur. 

-About 7Vi per cent m the settled sub-division of Indapur, 43Vi per rent 
the unsettled nub-division of .Tunnar... and 22 Vi per cent m the unsettled 
is ion of Bhimthadi."--“Poona Gazetteer,” p 417. 

3 Letter of Novembet 23, 1838 from Revenue (Commissioner. 

4 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” A Rogers, p 112 

r 1 
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aging. 5 The Collector was of opinion, that the population had in¬ 
creased and remissions fallen; besides, the social and pecuniary condi¬ 
tion of the people had perceptibly improved. 6 In 1841, the Collector 
was given the full power of settling the rates of assessment, the survey 
ofhcers were to be entrusted only with the classification of soils and 
other survey operations. 7 

During the introduction of the survey in Paha) and Haveli. it wa- 
found that though the condition of the people was better off than in 
other parts of the Deccan, an average of Rs 72,000 had been collected 
out of the dry crop assessment of Rs. 1.55.000 during the last twelve 
years (1829-1811) In the first three years of British rule the col¬ 
lections had been very heavy, averaging Rs 1.60,000 “The early Col¬ 
lector had drained the country of its agricultural wealth and caused dis¬ 
tress and poverty into which the ivot had been plunged.” u 

From 1811 to 1815. with the exception of the season of 1845. the 
period was anything but favourable Both the seasonal crops of 
1814-42 and 1812-44 were injured by insects and caterpillars. 9 In 1841 
it appeared that over-cultivation bad resulted from the new survey rales 
and that the reduction in assessment produced a desire to secure land 
for cultivating 10 beyond the rvol's means The pioduce piicc« dinum 
1811 to 1815 in Tndapui were -11 

1841-42 1842-43 1843-44 1814-15 

Jawari 112 136 144 120 

Bajri 80 84 88 72 

With this decline m prices till 1811. there was a rise in the tillage 
area which rose from 917.810 acres in 1811 to 1.063.127 acres at the 
end of the 1841-45 season 12 This inciease in the cultivation would 


5 Letter No. 1494 of May 16. 1842. 

<> “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 422. 

7 “The measurement ot the land mav (ertanilv be best undertaken by a 
body ot scientific officers loi the pel fornuinee ot that duty and the classi¬ 
fication ot soils, be acioniplished at the same time and sately entrusted to 
their hands But the filial and most important operation, the imposition ot 
proper assessment, should in om opinion devolve 

and his assistants ”--Kxtraet Irom Letter No 1(> In 
Directors dated May l, 1841 

8 “Land Revenue System of BombayA Rogeis, p. 

9 “Poona Gazetteer,” p 424 

10 Report No 2281 ot 1841, (Collector of Poona) 

11 “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 137. 

12 Ibid , pp 425, 435. 
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natuially acconnl for the greal output, which lead to a fall m 
prices.' 5 

In Indapur, the years I841-45 14 required continual remissions, and 
the promising commencement was not so hopeful in the years that fol¬ 
lowed, so much so that in 18 Id-44 there was a decrease even in the 
amount of land under cultivation. The revenue of 7 lacs in 184’I fell 
to () lacs in 1844 and the people of Indapur and Bhimthadi were 
miserable. 15 

In an agricultural country like India, fodder is always an im¬ 
portant commodity to the ryot. In 1811 10 there was the question of the 
disposal of grass lands in the Poona Collectorale, which lead to the 
requesting of the opinions of the Revenue Commissioner and superin¬ 
tendents of the several revenue surveys. 17 

The opinions having being procured, the Government decided 10 that 
care should be taken that no encroachments wore made on the “village 
Gaeeran” (grass lands) which had been set aside by ancient usage, 
unless it be in quantity far beyond the wants of the population .1 No 
arable waste, besides this “Gaeeran.'’ was to be given, since the re¬ 
duction of rates had made it possible for the ryot to buy such arable 
waste by paying the assessment of such land, or purchasing it when 
it was put up for sale His Kxcellency was of opinion, besides, t*'at 
“the ryot has no more right to expect that Government is to provide 
him with free pasture than to demand that the land producing grain 
for the consumption of his cattle should be exempt from assessment.” 
The best and most economical mode of providing fodder would be 
for the ryot to reserve a certain portion of his holding for the culture 
of grasses and fodder for his agricultural stock. It was finally laid 
down that first preference should always be given to the ryots of the 
village when the gaeeran was leased, or put up for sale, and in no 


13 “The result of this was that the ryot was forced to hung to the mar¬ 
ket more produce to raise money to pav Government, so that the markets were 
glutted and prices so ruinously low’’ that the abundant crop “was a misfor¬ 
tune rather than an advantage’’—Lettei No 244 of December 15, 1840 (From 
G Wingate.) 

14 Report No. 2214 of 1842 (From Collector to the Revenue Commissioner ) 

Report No 1881 of 1843 

Report No 2179 of 1844. 

Report No 1491 of 1845. (From the Rev. Cominr. to the Chief Se< teCuy.) 

15 “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 439. 

16 Letter No. 730 of June 3, 1844 

17 Letter No. 2395 of July 25, 1844. 

18 Resolution No. 3621 of November 16, 1844 
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case should strangers, and more particularly speculating contractors, 
he admitted to compete till the ryots were fully provided. 

In 1845 a taxation on well-water was levied in Poona which became 
extremely unpopular. Mr. Wingate said that it was the tax rather 
than the mode of its collection that was unpopular; and more so, be¬ 
cause it was a new imposition. 19 But according to him, mere unpopu¬ 
larity to he considered as an unfitness of the impost, was tantamount to 
a condemnation of all change. Besides, Mr. Wingate could see no 
ieason why a pauper who was unable to iriigate his land or pay the 
tax, should have moie favour than any other revenue defaulter. Hence, 
if a ryot failed to pay the water charge. Government was entitled to 
bring his garden under the hammer, or to transfer it to any other 
holdei who was willing to pay the arrears already due on it. This 
proposal, said Wingate, would alone save the garden cultivation from 
falling - n 

During the revision settlement of Pabal, in 1814, we come acioss 
the "Velur lioonda” s\stem with which the ryots had been extremely 
dissatisfied. The "Velur lioonda” system had been extended to the 
garden cultivation by which, if one, two or more shareholders made 
use of the water of a well or ‘‘pat” for the purpose of irrigation, the 
other shareholders who had not availed themselves of the water be- 
( ante liable for the amount, leviable from all 

In Indapur and Bhimthadi, the ‘‘Velur lioonda” amounted to 
RsQlti-Q-O, and weighed heavily upon those ryots who. for want of 
means, left their lands unirrigated 21 The Collector stated, that a good 
deal of hardship was experienced in consequence of the rule, that even 
a single sliarei of many partners who availed himself of the well, was 
liable for the whole amount of tax imposed upon it. He found noth¬ 
ing on recoid so fai. explanatory of the principle which regulated the 
impost of “Velur lioonda.” He agreed that it was unpopular because 
ot the idea that it was a tax on the capabilities of a well and pressed 
heavily on the ryot's industiy. The Commissioner, in his report 22 await¬ 
ing Government sanction, ordered a full rental to he fixed on the en¬ 
tire well, but the tax was to admit of a portion of land being irrigated 


19 Letter No 558 of October 9, 1845. 

20 So far, according to Mr Wingate, not a single garden had been thrown 
out of cultivation since the new survey assessment, “nor even a complaint 
made,” so far as he had heard 

21 Report No. 2194 of 1844. 

22 Letter No 1102 of April 30, 1845 
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without imposing upon the sharers wishing to cultivate a responsibility 
more than they were capable of undertaking. 

Mr. Nash, the superintendent of survev. said that the falling of 
garden cultivation in Bhimthadi was due to a combination among the 
well-holders not to pay the tax and an endeavour to have it repealed 
The people of Indapur had, he said, foolishly carried into effect a 
similar threat formerly. “No notice was taken of it and the wells’’ were 
again brought into use. “I would strongly recommend the same plan.” 
wrote the bureaucrat, “to be adopted toward the Bheemlhurry well- 
holders, and I have no doubt the same result will ensue.” Regarding 
the tax on the well, he was of opinion that if any water was used the 
whole assessment on the well should be paid. 23 

The Government agreed with Lieutenant Nash’s proposal, and 
strongly recommended its continuance. The ‘Vehir lioonda" system, 
as adopted in the surveyed Districts, was in their wisdom “the best and 
simplest mode of taxing Baghaet lands irrigated from wells.” 24 But 
they requested the opinions of the Collectors and Superintendents of 
Survey to he called for. 

In the letters 25 of the Collectors there was not a difference of 
opinion with regard to the difficulty of adopting the “Vehir hoonda” 
system. The Collector of Ahmednagar. besides pointing out the ex¬ 
treme unpopularity of the tax, said that it would lead to many quarrels 
among the ryots regarding their shares and respective uses of a well. 

On 12th March, 1846, Government felt that the new survey as¬ 
sessment was moderate, and therefore an industrious and provident 

man ought to be able to meet his losses without Government assistance. 
The tax on the well-water was, in future, not to be collected from one 
person or shareholder, whether he used the well or not, hut from 

all the shareholders of the well, whether they used the same jointly or 

separately. 26 

From 1845 to 1850, the year 1845-46 was one of failure; the year 
1847 turned out favourable, and the succeeding seasons were tolerably 


23 Letter No. 114 of April 17, 1845. 

24 Letter No. 4277 of September 3, 1845. 

25 Letter from Ahmednagar of November 29, 1845; Letter from Sholapur 
of November 8, 1845; Letter from Dharwar of December 9, 1845. 

26 “This would be in accordance with the practical application of the form 
under which the tax is paid on land, and the Governor-in-Council concurs in 
thinking it the most equitable and satisfactory method and accordingly 
authorises its adoption.”—Letter No. 2705 of July 14, 1846. 
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favourable on the 

whole 

Continuing 

the history 

of prices 

in Indapur 

we have: 

1815-46 

1846-47 

1817-48 

1848-49 

1819-50 

Jawari 

72 

80 

96 

141 

144 

Bajri 

50 

26 

64 

112 

115 


In I«4r»-17 the tillage area stood at 1,148,755 acres, which was an in- 
i tease over that of 1814-45; in 1847-48 the figures touched 1.228,804 
u< iC", hut dropped in the two succeeding years to 1,196,719 acres, yet 
the pru es continued to hill (96 to 114 lbs the rupee) The revenue in 
1815 was 6 lacs, reaching 8 lacs in 1846-47; yet in the next two years 
it fell to 7 lacs again. 

Turning to the history of Indapur from 1845 to 1850, 27 we learn 
that in 1845-46 the ryots, who had suffered severely from the failure 
ot then crops, “in many successive seasons... were reduced to great 
poverty and distress, and some relief was considered indispensably 
icquisite." After reading this extract in the seasonal report of 1845-46. 
there is no necessity to further criticise the success of the new survey. 
The years 18 It) to 1818 were eilhei a partial or complete failuie. till 
in 1850, “the cultivators of the whole villages . . . were clamorous for 
remission in consequence of a great quantity of land being left uncul¬ 
tivated and unsown." Such was the revenue history of Indapur where 
Captain Wingate had introduced his new land settlement twelve 
\ears before 

Between 1811 and 1850, Purandhar, Pabal, Haveli, Supa, and 
Baramati were suiveyed and assessed according to the new settlement 
We may now take a brief survey 28 of the taluka of Baramati as a typical 
example of the condition prevalent in the Collectorate. 

The town of Baramati possessed a market in which every kind of 
produce met with readv sale. The town was at a distance of fifty-eight 
miles south-east of Poona, and six or seven miles away from the river 

27 Report No 2408 ot 1840, (trom the Collector of Poona to the Rev. 

Report No 2082 ot 1847. (from the Collector of Poona to the Rev. 

Report No 270.) of 1848, (from the Collector of Poona to the Rev. 

nmr ) 

Report No 3012 of 1849, (from the Collector of Poona to the Rev. 

Report No. 18 of 1850, (from the Collector of Poona to the Rev. Coinmr.). 

28 Report No. 63 of August 5, 1846. (from Mr W. E. Evans, Asst. Supt. 

Revenue Survey and Assessment). 
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\ira The country was a black plain which produced magnificent crops 
of the finest species of jawari in the Deccan. This type of javvari was 
also giown in Supa. Indapur and Kurkaumh The sliuw to r fodder 
in Baramati was so nutritive that horses fed on it would thnvc and 
work with little or no grain, and the bullocks without oil cakes \long 
the banks of the liver Karoo, which ran through Baramati, could be 
seen large tracts of irrigated lands making a most pleasing sight in 
ihe month of February, when acres upon a< ies of standing torn waved 
in the bree/e 

Like Indapui. Supa and kuikaumh. the staple pioduee of Baramati 
was jawari and bajri, perhaps foui-fifths of the former and one-fifth of 
the latter were usually sown Comparing the climate of Baramati with 
Supa, it could be seen that Baramati enjovcd a similar quantity of ram 
to that of Supa. Indapui and Kurkaumh. whilst Us proximity to Poona, 
the greatest gram mart in the (ounti\. gave it an added advantage over 
Indapur. 

Referring to the average puces- 9 of bajri and jawari, the Superintend¬ 
ent urged the adoption of one uniform measure of weight throughout 
the Poona Zilla . loi the seer varied in almost every village or town, 
paving a waj for the readv means of imposition bv the seller, and af¬ 
fording a fruitful source of contention between the latter and h's 
customers. 

Means of transport, especially in the case of bulky aitides like 
gram, either enhanced or diminished the value of the produce. A new 
road, it appears, was under construction between Poona and Sholapur, 
but this new communication was likely to be more helpful to Indapur 
and Kurkaumh than Baramati. The superintendent suggested the con¬ 
struction of a branch road from Yewut, a distance of 261/ 3 miles from 
Poona, through Bhor to Supa. 11 miles, and from thence to Baramati, 
a distance of 1P> miles “The boon to Baramultee,” wrote Mr. Evans, 
“of a good road through Bhor would be a great one.” 

It was finally suggested by Mr Evans that though moderate, just, 
and equal taxation would better the condition of the people, it was not 
all, and would hardly of itself induce habits of reflection and fore¬ 
sight, so requisite to counteiaet "the withering influence of a degrad¬ 
ing superstition detrimentally interwoven with each action” of the 
every-day life of a ryot. This evil superstition could only be removed 
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by teaching the people to act on broader principles and ‘'through the 
means of enlightening their minds. - ” This enlightenment was to be 
spread, by the plan of fostering the indigenous schools and their 
teachers The spread of education would enable the ryot to take an in¬ 
terest in the land, by understanding the principles on which his land 
settlement was made, the records prepaied. and above all to see if the 
entries regarding himself were correct. Further, the means of in¬ 
struction already existed, though rude and elementary ; yet its methods 
might be changed and the instruction improved All that they should 
do, wrote the Superintendent, was to support the people in their en¬ 
deavour to run such institutions, and aid then efforts. There was no 
necessity for the establishment of Government schools in Baramati as 
was done at Purandhar, and Mr. Evans hoped that “before long the 
village school-master may be a recognised servant of the community a= 
any other servant, whose remuneration is now borne amongst the 
authorised village charges Such were the unfulfilled hopes of our 
early administrators, vvliu h remained only' as pious wishes Rural up- 
liftment. village education, the happiness of the greatest number in 
India are achievements that can only be accomplished by devotion of a 
high order, by service that seeks no reward and by sacrifice that knows 
no limit Such devotion, service, and sacrifice can only be given by 
the nation itself toward its upliftment \o (Government, much less a 
foreign, can fulfil so onerous a task 

When (lie report on Baramati was forwaided to (Government, ihe 
Commissioner strongly recommended the necessity of a good road to 
Baramati, to branch oft from Supa by the Poona Sholapur Road then 
under construction 11 The proximity to Poona, which this new means 
of transport would give, would regulate the prices of produce in the 
surrounding districts, and confer on the people the boon of an in¬ 
creased value for their produce The Government, besides sanctioning 


10 The above. Report was forw aided with a letter (No 183) of August 21, 
1846, to Mr. Elplunstone, Collector of Poona, who wrote the following regarding 
schools: “In Mr. Evans’ paras 23rd, 24th and 25th, it will be seen that Mr. 
Evans views every attempt to improve the condition of the people without 
education, incomplete and defective.... Mr Evans, in recommending assistance 
to be given to indigenous schools of the country, . appears to advocate a very 
useful course. The nnpoitanee of assisting the indigenous schools of the coun¬ 
try, however, should not withdraw our attention from the importance of ex¬ 
cellent Government schools now established in most of the large towns. Un¬ 
der the most extended plan of assisting indigenous schools, these superior 
schools would still be necessary.” 

31 Letter No 245 of February 5, 1847 

32 Letter of October 23. 1846 
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the new rates for Baramati. consented to refer the suggestion on roads 
to the consideration of the General Department. 33 

Two years later in 1819. the Re\enue Commissioner, wilting 34 to 
Government, recalled its intention of constructing a good road to 
Baramati. He wrote that Government had of late years lessened its 
demand of revenue “to meet the depressed slate of agriculture and grow¬ 
ing poverty of the inhabitants of the Dekhan,” but unless agriculture 
and commerce were not relieved of depression by the construction of 
numerous good roads, the country would soon find it as difficult to 
pav even the ieduced assessment as it formerly did the old. I might 
remind the readei that the above extract from the pen of a Commissioner 
is a testimony to the progressive deterioration of the condition of our 
ryots even fourteen years after the introduction of the New Land Set¬ 
tlement 

The period between 1850 and 1855. with the exception of the year 
1852-58, was one of general failure The progress of the district was 
far from satisfactory The prices m fndapm showed a continual rise 
and fall 13 

1850-51 1851-52 1853-51 1854-55 

Jawari 76 80 112 58 

Bajri 68 84 80 52 

The tillage area and collections in 1850-51 were 1.215.015 acres and 
8s.7,30,320, in 1851-52 there was a rise in the revenue which reached 
the figure of Rs 8,04.620. hut during 1852-53 and 1853-54 the revenue 
fell by Rs.79,860; in 1854-55 it again reached Rs.8.14.860, thus clearing 
a margin of Rs.90.100 over the revenue of 1853-54 (Rs.7,24,760) ; this 
rise, made by the deficit of Rs.79,860 of the previous years, left the 
Government a balance of Rs 10.240 to her credit at the end of the five 
years (1850-55). 3B These calculations reveal no revenue loss to Gov¬ 
ernment. while the administration of the last eighteen years may be thus 
summed up: 

“The eighteen years ending 1854 was a period of little improve¬ 
ment In Indapur and Bhimthadi the people were few and poor. Over 


33 Letter No. 3865 of October 4, 1847 

34 Letter No 3758 of October 2, 1849 


35 “Poona Gazetteer,” p. 113. 

36 Revenue Collections were- 
Rs.8,00,720 (1852-53); Rs7,24,760 
Gazetteer,” pp. 450 to 465. 


Rs.7,30,320 (1850-51); Rs 8,04,620 (1851-52); 

(1853-54), IN 8,14,860 (1854-55); “Poona 
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almost the whole of the district about half of the eighteen years, IB38, 
1840, 1841, 1844, 1815, 1850, 1851 and 1853, were had seasons; and, 
except when its price was raised b\ a general failure of crop, grain 
was ruinously cheap, the rupee price of Indian millet varying from 
30 to 141. and averaging 104 pounds. In spite of these obstacles, the 
lillage area rose from 895,4.38 acres in 882 villages in 1839-40 to 
1,368.130 at res in 911 villages in 1851-54. and the collections from 
Rs.6.36.120 in 1837-38 to Rs 7.24.760 in 185.3-54 

Turning to the question ot wages 18 in Poona District, the labourers 
hired for a year were usually paid Rs.10 or 12 and allowed 1maund 
ot unbaked rite each month amounting to 15 maunds foi the veai. or 
in money about Us.9-8-0. It was usual to give them 8 annas for their 
yearly consumption of salt, and the clothing cost between Rs 2-8-0 and 
Rs .3-8-0 per annum. Such little assistances as shaving the beaid and 
head, the former m mtldy. the latter bi-monthly, cost 4 annas pei an¬ 
num. \ labourer, hired for a month, received Rs.2 with food. The 
hire of a lahourei for a year cost the total amount of Rs 24 or 25. 
including board and clothing, and at that rate, “it would appear pos¬ 
sible to support life." wrote Lieutenant Dav, “at the incredibly small 
sum ot Rs 13 or Rs 1 1 pci annum pei each individual Out of this 
miserable pitlame, lie said, the lahouier had to pay one twenty-sixth oi 
one twenty-eighth share for salt, which formeily could he obtained at 
2 annas per annum This was. therefore, a heavy tax “small as it mav 
appear, until compared with the circumstances ot those who pay 

The laboureres had a system of letting themselves out on hire for 
a term of 6, 8 or 10 years at the late of Rs 5 per annum. When a man 
was anxious to settle himself in life and marry, he would let himself 
out lor a number of years’ purchase, he let himself loi 10 veats tot a 


7 “Poona Gazetteer,” p 464. 

MAveiage Monthly Rates of Wages at Poona 


Average loi 
1798-1820 
Rs As.Ps 
15- 0- 0 


(',u penters 

Hiicklayeis i.>- u- u 

Yssistant Servants to the Above 5-10- 0 

I’Vmale Servant 3- 8- 0 

Tailor 15- 0- 0 

Sawyer 15- 0- 0 

“Indian Journal of Economics,” Vol mv (1933-34), p. 344. 
See also my “Letters on Economic Conditions (1818-1820) ’ 


1852 

Rs As.Ps 
15- 0- 0 
15- 0 0 
3- 8- 0 
2-12- 0 

15- 0- 0 

16- 0- 0 


>9 Letter dated August 1. (It had no year, hut was found in tin* tile of 
amenta ranging between 1863 to 1857.) 
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sum of Rs.50. R years for Rs. 10, and besides, he gave a personal security 
lor the fulfilment of his obligation if unable himself to peilorm it. 
This system was a remnant of slavery. That the system continued on a 
larger scale under the British appears to be evident from what Lieutenant 
Day wrote. “But instances of sale in human beings have long ceased 
to he numheicd among the evils continuing under the sanction of the 
British Government; nor does it appear that even undei the Peshwa's 
rule the evil necessaiily attendant upon m> odious a system ever at¬ 
tained a height of cruelly and heailless oppression which now affix the 
-tamp of reprobation upon one of the otherwise most forward of the 
nations of the wot Id " 

In 1B5B. an inquiry regaiding the assessment of “Vargees.” or cul¬ 
tivated patches of ground adjoining houses, and situated within hounds 
of village sites, was set afoot by the Revenue Commissioner The 

Superintendent of Survey was to hear in mind the following threq* 
points when sending his replv (1) Whether such lands were meas¬ 
ured, assessed, and numbered by the Survey Department, (2) Whether 
such lands were assessed previous to the smvey, and (.1) Whether the 
assessment on each land was lived or varied everv year according to 
the measurement of the extent of cultivation. 40 

Captain Francis said that in the Desh villages of the Poona Dis¬ 
trict. at the time of the settlement, the ryots were given free of rent 
the use of all “Vargees" under a quarter of an acre in extent. All 
other “Vargees” above that area were assessed according to the rates 
of the village, and entered under a separate head at the foot of the 
regular survey numbers 

In the mawuls ten oi fifteen goontas had in some cases been ex¬ 
empted from assessment, as well as numbers of less than ten It ap¬ 
peared that the ryots were found to sow these patches with grain, 
whereon the mamlutdars were informed to warn the ryots that an as¬ 
sessment would be levied if their “Vargees” were used for such a pur¬ 
pose, not so, if the spot was used as a stack-yard, or foi the growth ol 
vegetables. 41 * 

Similar steps regarding the “Vargees” were taken in the Southern 
Maratha Country and Ahmednagar All “Vargees” ol half an acre in 
the Southern Maratha Country were to he provisionally measured, and 


40 Letter No. 955 of Apul 13, 1858 
tl Letter No 793 of .Tulv 1C. 1858 
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the assessment was to he fixed at the time of the settlement; those in 
excess of half an acre were assessed without reference to previous as¬ 
sessment. unless they appeared in the accounts as Inam. 

Slight modification in the above rules of measurement were intro¬ 
duced, when all “Vargees” on the outskirts of the village were over 
one quarter of an acre and all above half an acre, if situated within the 
village among the houses; if irrigated, all above one quarter of an 
acre were to he measured wherever situated. 42 In Ahmednagar, all such 
small patches not exceeding half an acre in extent and immediately 
surrounding a house within the precincts of a village, were not taxed. 43 

The use of these holdings, or “small enclosure around dwelling 
houses in villages used by ryot generally,” were “for the purpose of 
stacking grain, fodder, fuel,” and were “occasionally cultivated also 
with vegetables and corn." The reader may now consider the hardly 
T)rofi table purpose to which the ryots put these meagre holdings. The 
assessment on the same “would not exceed 4 annas" in some cases. In 
one place a ryot was called upon to pay an assessment of “some small 
fraction of an anna" which was an assessment on “one goonta or the 
fortieth part of an acre’’ 44 Mr. Inverity wiote. that “this inquisitive 
interference and demoralization thus annually occasioned would be in¬ 
tolerable to any but a native of the country.” 45 

The Government resolved, 40 that “Vargee" or Purdia lands sur¬ 
rounding houses situated in towns or villages, were to be exempt from 
assessment when they did not exceed a quarter of an acre. Anderson 
remarked that the expense of measuring such small plots would add 
materially to the cost of the survey: besides, a quarter of an acre was 
only 3S yards square, which was a small space to limit untaxed house 
enclosure, considering the house, the shed for cattle, and frequently 
the ricks that had to stand within that enclosure 47 

These “Vargees” were not subjected “to any assessment under the 
former Government.” 441 The Collector of Ratnagiri also bore a testi- 

42 Letter No 158 of April 30, 1858. 

43 Letter No 703 of July 16, 1858 

44 “The whole revenue derived from purdee lands in the Mawul taluka last 
year am on n ted to Rs36-10-3, not nearly sufficient to pay the expenses of meas¬ 
urement and assessment where the individual acres are small and the villages 
numerous.”—Letter No. 1175 of May 6, 1858. 

45 Letter No. 1175 of May 6, 1858. 

46 Government Resolution of May 6, 1868. 

47 Letter No. 256 of July 27, 1858. 

48 Letter No 793 of July 10, 1858. 
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mony ‘’that it appears from the village ^^ pankurdas , (survey reports) 
in the time of the Peshwa’s Government that these small enclosures 
were exempt from rent, and up to the present time they have con¬ 
tinued so.” 49 This opinion was supported by the Collectors of Belgaum 
and Sholapur. 50 These opinions accompanied Mr lnveiitv’s sug¬ 
gestion “that any investigation into these small holdings . . is totally 
uncalled for and would be in the last degree unpopular” 51 Govern¬ 
ment resolved that the occupation of Purdia lands within the village 
'•ites. whatever their extent, were in no instance to he interfered with. 52 


We may now turn oui attention to the remaining thirteen yeais 
(1355-08) and mark the piogiess in cultivation and lexenue during 
that period 55 


\ ears 

1855-56 
1 85(5-57 

1857- 58 

1858- 50 
1850-00 
1800-01 
1801-02 

1862- 03 

1863- 01 

1804- 05 

1805- 00 
1800-07 
1807-08 


Tillatre 

1,447,000 
1,534 473 
1,500,231 
1,508,885 

1.654.300 
1.604,802 
1,091.352 
1.000,007 
1,720 335 
1,730.582 

1.743.300 

1.784.300 
1.803,708 


Collect ion- 
in Rupee- 
8,54,200 
8,70.280 
0,10.190 
0,33,050 
0,56,030 
0,60,180 
0,00.3.30 
9,06.000 
0,88.700 
10,06.410 
10,55.210 
0,17,300 
11.16.000 


Remissions 
in Rupees 


4 

420 

1,470 

320 

130 

80,040 

44,320 


Looking at the tillage area, there was an unbroken rise throughout 
the thirteen years under review. This continued rise in cultivation xvas 
an indication of the rising burden on land, hut it must not lie forgotten 
that this rise m tillage may have been also effected hy the revelling to 
Government of alienated villages hy the death of the incumbents, leav¬ 
ing no heirs, or hy other means and regulations. 


The revenue collection shows a continued rise till 11561-62, fol¬ 
lowed by a fall in the next two succeeding years hy a total sum of 
Rs. 12,880. The rise of the revenue to 10 lacs m 1864-65 and 1865-66 
wipes out the deficit and gives Rs. 13.000 more. Though the revenue 
falls to 9 lacs m 1866-67 ample amends are made hy the rise of the 
collections to 11 lacs and 12 lacs in the years 1867-68 and 1868-69. 


49 Letter No. 945 of July 29, 1858. 

50 Letter No. 578 of July 30, 1858; Letter No. 305 of Auirusl 12, 1858 

51 Letter No. 2141 of August 16, 1858 

52 Resolution No. 3330 of October 11, 1858 

53 “Poona Gazetteer,” pp 466-469, 475. 
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Let us now look at the prices in Indapur for the thirteen \ears 1855 
to 1868. 54 


1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 5!) 

1859- 60 

1860- 01 

1801-02 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

1805- 60 

1800-07 

1807-08 

Since 1852-51 the prices had reached a eeitain stability In 1855-56 
they had risen to 64 lbs. the rupee They remained, with slight fluctua¬ 
tions, the same till 1862-6.1, when they rose to 32 lbs., "‘and continued 
about thirty-two pounds till 1867." 

The American war in the sixties of the last century gave an im¬ 
petus to Indian cotton, and for a time the rvot showed signs of pros¬ 
perity. These signs of piospcnty led (iovernment to enhance its 
revenue demands at the second revision settlement of 1868. By 1875 
the Deccan riots brought home the true conditions of the peasants, and 
the failure of the New Land Settlement 55 


Shoi.api r 
(1838-1868) 

The fortunes of Sholapur throughout the years 1838 to 1868 were 
closely interwoven with those of Poona and Ahmednagar The talukas 
which composed Sholapur underwent a transference from one main 
division like Poona to another like Ahmednagar during the years 1813 
to 1869; 5b even its revenue history up to the new survey settlement 
in 1839-10 differed little from that of Poona and Ahmednagar. In 


54 “Poona Gazetteer,” p 137 

55 “(hie of the main reasons of the Deccan not m the seventies of the last 
century was found in immense increase in revenue based on cotton juices ob¬ 
tained during the American Civil War. But it requires a riot of this magni¬ 
tude to make Government realise that the enhancement was hastily sanctioned.” 
- -“Bombay Land Revenue System,” D. R. Gadgil, p. 29. 

56 “Before 1869 when the present (1884) District of Sholapur was formed, 
its sub divisions were frequently transferred from one District to another.”— 
“Sholapur Gazetteer,” p 303 
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spite of these uncertain conditions of the talukas as regards their place 
in the Collectorates, we find that in 1838 the sub-division of Sholapur, 
Barsi. Mohol, Madha. kurmalla. Indi. Hi ppargi, and Muddebihal 
formed a Collectorate styled Sholapur, and continued till 1864. 

The condition of this sub-collectorate prior to 1838 has already 
been traced Since 1825 low prices, ranging between 104 lbs. to 26 lbs. 
had set in, accompanied by heavy assessment, and large remissions. 
Such a general poverty was the consequence of the exaction of ex¬ 
cessive rent, and when it was remembered that cvcrv increase of rent 
must lead to a reduction of a rate of profit which was perhaps the sole 
inducement to employ capital in productive industry, we have not far 
to seek the reason for prematurely checking the further progress of 
society at its eatliest stages toward improvement 

In 1810-41. the new survey settlement was intioduced into Sliola- 
pui Sholapur wa-. a considerably thriving town with a population of 
21.000 souls It was the only market for the surplus produce of the 
surrounding villages In 1838 the import duty amounted to Rs 13,510. 
Large quantities of ginger, garlic, sal-llowcr, beetle, and other valuable 
pioducts were brought from the Nizam's villages to the mart at Shola¬ 
pur Sholapur was, besides, a centre of salt and beetle-nut trade be¬ 
tween the Balnagin coast and the inland tract, and also for coarse cot¬ 
ton cloth and ropes for the surrounding villages. The next to be 
surveyed was Barsi, a flourishing and important centre of trade prior 
to the British advent It was reduced to ruin by the extortion of an ex¬ 
cessive assessment, accompanied by the falling price of grain The next 
two to be settled were Hopala and Kurmalla in 1844. and in July of 
the same year, the survey progressed to the Canarese talukas 57 of the 
Collectorate 

The Canarese District formerly consisted of one immense pergunna, 
afterwards divided into two, subsequently into three, and finally ar¬ 
ranged with certain lapsed and exchanged villages into four pergunnas. 
The Canarese villages covered a very large tract of the country con¬ 
taining 16.00,000 acres, an extent of country equal within 4 lacs of 
acres to the area of the Poona Collectorate. The country was a prom- 


57 “Captain Landon was placed in the Mungolee Talooka Captain Strather 
was continued m the Churehun Petha of the Indee District Lieutenant Evans 
was placed in the Soubeh Petha of the Moodabehal Talooka. Captain Boye 
was placed in the Bageewarree and Neergoondee villages lately obtained by 
Government. Mr. Price was placed m the Toondgee Petha of Moodeebehal 
Talooka. Mr Bell Was placed in the Hypurga Talooka.”—Report No. 194 of 
July 24, 1844 
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istng one, containing many fertile lands and growing largely cotton, 
and there was little doubt that with care and liberality on the part 
of Government, it would become a rich and prosperous country. The 
Superintendent suggested that the objectionable practice of compelling 
the ryots of these districts, accompanied by proof of having a certain 
number of bullocks, to proceed by petition to obtain fresh lands for 
cultivation, should be abolished. Besides, it necessitated a disagreeable 
and provoking scrutiny into the private affairs of the rvots. and encour¬ 
aged chicanery and bribery among the revenue officials r ’ 8 

Indi was the largest 50 taluka in the Ganaresc division of the Col¬ 
let torate. The country was entirely composed of undulating plains with 
not a single lull within its boundaries There was also a dearth of 
large timber trees, the waste lands being covered with stunted bushes 
which were cut down for fuel and hedging 'No nvei traversed through 
the taluka The only one that had any i onnection with it was the 
Bhinia The soil was tolerably fertile 60 

The population was more limited than in those ol the talukas north 
of the Bhnna It was obseived that in the fortnei unsettled times the 
fountrv was almost entirely depopulated The census taken bv the 
mamlutdar in Kusly 1250 gave the population in the Souha Division 
as d.oOl souls, m Ahinlla as d,50ij. and Chun him as 2.017 making a 
total population of 50, !•% souls 61 


58 Report Xo 104 of July 24. 1844 

50 "Tlie superficial extent of flic whole talooka, inclusive of the Jaghcer 
,iik1 Sinimpun villages aecoidmg to the survey made in Fusly 1235 is about 
(1.13,074 aries oi 058 square mills neailv Exclusive of Jaghcer and Surunjam 
ullages the extent is 5,00,068 anes or 702 squaie miles. Tins is the laigest 
talooka within the Sholapur Zilla 

“The Soulm or Indee division ol the talooka contains 4<> villages, Ahnnila 
50, and Cliurchun 30. in all 132 (Joveminent villages which with 30 alienated 
ones give 105 as the total number Report of Replembei 28, 1S42 (from 
Vfi VV H Bell). 

MI Report of Septembei 28, 1842. 

t.l TABLE OF POPULATION 


Souha Division 

Cultivators and their families 3,00!) 3,082 

Bullootdars and 

others who pay the Mooturfa 1,715 1,684 

Miscellaneous 1,306 1,440 

(( om limed on next pane) 


3,132 9,253 

1,434 4,835 

1,145 3,891 
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1 lie people were sunk in greater poveity than those of the northern 
districts The system of assessment that had so long prevailed had 
drained the people of then wealth, and must have produced ‘‘incal¬ 
culable mischief upon their moral chaiacter, especially on that of a 
people, such as those of these districts are, notorious from foimer times 
I'oi their predatory habits." The Canarese, Hindustani, and Maratha 
languages were spoken, but while the first was the most prevalent, it 
was written by only a few people, hence the Maiatha language was 
more w.dolv used 

I duration here, a- elsewheie. was m the hufkgiound Among a 
population of about half a lac. the onlv (lovemnient school was in Indi. 
Theie were about tluitv private schools "not deserving the name" and 
siantilv attended 

The staple pioduc* of the disimt was clueflv bajn and jowari 
\\ heat, grain, dal and kurdee were found to some extent, especially the 
last, which was also utilised foi the pm pose of oil extraction Sugar 
and cotton cultivation were mine limited, osj ociallv the lormei, while 
the cotton was of an inferior quulitv Negligence m cultivation was 
not due so much to tin- infertility of the soil as to the indolence, poverty 
and apalliv of the people "This is almost a general pietuic." wrote 
Mr Bell, 'of all the agilcultural districts of the Deccan, bill in m> 
opinion particularly so of this " 

V^eeklv maikets were held at Indi, Tanbu, Naglan. Ahinlla, 
Momtgee. Mulihan and otheis Besides these. there was a good mar¬ 
ket at Shindgec, an alienated village, advantageously situated toward 
the south end of Ahinlla petha To these markets lianias and otheis 
went from distant places The- merchants often employed the village 
bdiua as an agent to colled for them what they wanted Sometimes 
the ryots themselves took their grain to the markets, hut more often 
the harvest was sold to the village bama who stored up the grain in 
his vianarv A good supply of country cloth was found in these mar- 

A111111 l.i Division 

Cultivators and their families 2,704 2,893 2,627 8,494 

Bullootdars and 

others who pav the Mootnrta 1,621 1,592 1,439 4,652 

Miscellaneous 1,239 1,262 1,067 3,568 

Churehun Division 

Cultivators and their families 3,479 3,086 2,707 9,372 

Bullootdars and 

others who pay the Mootnrta 1,049 1,454 1,011 3,514 

Miscellaneous 895 977 1,045 2,917 

K H V 9 
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kets which, in consequence of the general cheapness of subsistence, 
was cheaper in Indi than in places near Poona The number of per¬ 
sons occupied in trade was limited. Grain was exported by the Bun- 
jaries on pack bullocks for exchange of salt Cotton was chiefly taken 
by the “Wanees"’ to Sholapur, and often also by the cultivator, leaving 
a good supply behind for home manufactures. The oil extracted from 
■‘kurdee ’ was an important article of commerce, and was exported to 
Meriteh and southwards in large quantities. The English manufactures 
had a limited sale both in Indi and Ahinlla ( ’- 

The chief causes lor the depreciation of prices of produce, were the 
want of roads and a more commercial mode of carrying the produce 
to the market Sholapur was the most favourable mart As circum¬ 
stances stood, the* Government could not undertake at once to make* 
roads throughout the country It was therefore suggested that the 
maliars of each village should be made to keep in order every road 
that ran from then village to the surrounding ones up to the extent 
of their boundary If this weie done, the roads would be quite passable 
during the dry season. The next pioposal was that Government should 
make carts and induce the people to buy them The roads having been 
impioved and carts introduced into general use. accompanied by the 
new land settlement, would eonsiderably improve the resomees of the 
country. v Besides the improvement of these physical conditions, there 
still remained the moral ones, wrote the Supeiintendent. which had to 
be improved, foi so long as the ryot continued the votary ‘’of a de¬ 
grading superstition," which was opposed to the formation of a good 
charac tei. "‘so long will they remain low "" 


W The above Report was forwarded by Lieutenant Nash with Letter 
No 21.1 of September 2ti, 1.84.1 TTe wrote “There ale maiiv nourishing Sow- 
ears, oilmen, dyeis and weaveis m these districts, and in some places their 
house's shew an expenditure in their constmetion not common in the Deccan, 
(in the whole 1 do not think tlm elistiiets ale m a retlogitide state- A meat 
deal ot indolence and apathy imputed to the people is to lie ascribed to the 

leveime system which nHolds no seeniitv to property 

“Cotton and Kurdee arc cultivated extensively 

"I beg to add iny testimony* to the deficiency of the means of education. 
There is hardly a karkoon m our eutcheries who can read fluently what has 
been written in the Canarese language by another person.” 

' The introduction of the carts would do away with the use of pack-bul¬ 
locks and thus relieve the animals to do work in the field while only a few 

of them would do the woik ot carriage This would improve the cultivation 
of the fields and relieve the ryot from the thraldom of the village bania, wrote 
Mr. Bell. Report of September 28, 1842 
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The three remaining talukas of Muddebihal, Hippargi and Mongoli 
v.enc settled about 1844. Muddebihal 63 was situated on one of the 
ioddest and most barren parts of the belt; yet in its two varieties of 
soil.—black and light red, near the Krishna.—grew the finest crops. 
The Kumbis, though poor and depressed, were known throughout India 
for their cotton spinning The staple crops were jawari and bajri. 64 
At the time of the survey. Mr. Price said that, after much attention and 
careful enquiry, he had come to the com lusion that the rvots were in 
easier ciicumstanees than those of Indapur or Kurmalla. In spite of 
the last three bad seasons, the farmers were free from debt, and had 
laid aside some grain for emergency. 65 The town of Hippargi was 
twenty-six miles south of Indi Like Indi. except aiound the villages 
and in garden lands, the country was bare of trees. From the north¬ 
west to the south-east the laluka was traversed hv the Don In spite 
of the saltness of its waters, the rich black soil of the Don valley, even 
in years of scant) rainfall, vielded splendid crops. 66 The fifty-seven 
Government villages had an area of about 278.555 acres and a popu¬ 
lation of 32,024 soul=, oi about seventy!our to the square mile. Cot¬ 
ton was grown in considerable quantities; hajri among the early crops 
and jawari both in early ami late harvests weie the chief grains and 
staple food of the people. Markets were held at Hippargi, Korvad, 
Sivangi and Golgeri, the last of which was the best. From these n ar- 
kets goods loll tor Bijapur. Surpur. Tali koto. Sholapur. Athm ;uid 
Mdhalingpur. Little grain left the distnet: cotton and cotton-twist, 
alter some had been kept lor home use. were chiefly sent to Sliolapui, 
Kokatnur. Hippargi. Jalvad and Golgeri, where they were manufactured 
into cotton cloth and blankets During the six vears ending 1842. the 
rupee price of millet (hajri) had risen Irom 159 lbs. in 1837 to 144 lbs. 
in 1842 Mangoli lay a few miles south-east of Bijapur. and was 
hounded on the west by Sattara. The land was undulating and was 
drained by the river Don. Salt was made by evaporating the Don 
water in ceinent-lined pans In 1810 Don salt was taxed 8 annas the 
maund. The returns showed 1,680 land holders of whom 461 were 
proprietors. 78 mirasdars, 1.007 npris and 134 "Vovandkaris ’ 


63 “Since 1818 it had constantly sulTered from cholera, and the famine of 
1833 had permanently reduced the strength of the population. According to 
1824 survey the whole arable area was 191,498 acres of which 143,108 were 
Government arable, and 48,390 were Inams. The area was divided into 94 
Government villages.”—Report of August 24, 1844. 

64 Report of August 24, 1844. 

65 Report of September 18, 1844. 

66 Rejiort of September 24, 1844 (By Mr. W H Bell ) 
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(strangers). The early crops were of little consequence and the late 
harvest gave jawari, the staple food of the people. Cotton was also 
largely grown. It was bought by the Sholapur merchants to make cot¬ 
ton yarn, most of which was sent to Sattara. 67 These Canarese talukas 
were lalei to he formed into the separate Collectorate of Bijapur. 
Bijapur, during our period of history (1818-1868) was itself only one 
of the talukas of the Sattara Collectorate. 

These reports on the survey of the talukas were well received by 
the Covermnent and the rates proposed were sanctioned. 68 

Lieutenant Nash, in introducing the new survey in Poona and 
Sholapur. had followed Mr Pringle's plan of survey rather than that 
laid down by Captain Davidson. 69 The system of survey introduced 
by Mr. Pringle, he wrote, was prepared with the utmost ability and 
talent, and though actual experience had shown that there was a good 
deal to be changed and improved, yet was of opinion, that there were 
many things worth adhering to in the old Deccan Suivey. His next 
proposal was that complete uniformity of system was not desirable, and 
that some latitude must always be given to the discretion of the as¬ 
sessing ollicer This system ol inelasticity in the land revenue was a 
grave defect of the New Settlement. A burden once levied at the 
levisio settlement could not be lightened for thirty years, and the only 
way m which the ryot could escape was by relinquishing the land. 70 
The ephemeral prosperity of the ryot, showing a marked amelioration 
in their condition by the moderation in assessment which the new land 
settlement inttoduced, won for Captain Wingate and Lieutenant Nash 
the gratification of the Court of Directors. 71 


Information regarding the area under cultivation and the revenue 
collection foi the period became a difficult matter to procure; all that 
could be gathered were the figures for the years 1864 to 1868. 72 


Years Tillage in Acies 

1 sot-00 1,731,009 

1805-06 1.738.514 

I860 07 1,794,031 

1807 08 1.795.142 


Collections m Rupees Remissions 
m Rupees 


7,70,345 5 

7,69.136 5 

7,85,750 130 

7.83,580 170 


67 Repoit of September 24, 1844 (By Captain Landon.) 

68 Letter No. 4031 of November 19, 1844. 

69 Letter No. 85 of April 11, 1845. 

70 “Bombay Land Revenue System,” D. R. Gadgil, p. 30. 

71 Despatch No 5 ol Feb. 18. 1840 (Found with Letter No. 2134 ol 1846.) 

72 “Sholapur Gazetteer,” p. 301. 
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With the list of prices (of Indian millet) we are more fortunate 
and have a record from 1836-1868. This history of prices may he 


divided into three distinct periods- 73 
1st 

Wars 

1838 

1839 
1810 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


Indian Millet 
62 
114 
110 
138 
172 
188 
124 
65 


1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 


2nd Period74 


105 

88 

116 

104 

98 

88 

78 

58 


1863 

1864 

1865 


3rd Period 


45 

29 

29 


1867 37 

1868 47 


A glance at the prices during the 1st period (1838-46) is enough 
to show us the ruinous level to which they sank from 1839, when they 
stood at 114 lbs. a rupee to 188 lbs. by 1843. With a rise in 1846 to 
51 lbs. they again fell at the opening of the 2nd period to the ruinous 
level of 165 lbs. the rupee in 1855. From 165 lbs. which was the lowest 
for the years 1855 to 1862, we mark a rise from 1859, when the prices 
stood at 98 lbs. to 58 lbs. the rupee in 1862. The rise is continued in 
the 3rd period opening with 45 lbs., till m 1867 the prices rose to 37 lbs. 
the rupee. 


With such fluctuations in prices the conditions of the ryot could 
hardly have improved after the new assessment. From 1839 to 1859, 
a span of twenty years, the prices showed such a ruinous fall that for 
eight out of the incomplete twenty years, the prices stood below 100 lbs. 
the rupee. It was only from I860 that the prices took a turn for the 
better, and this was due to the appreciable change in the economic con¬ 
dition of the Deccan during the sixties of the last century. 


73 “Sholapur Gazetteer,” p. 252. 

74 Prices from 1847 to 1854 are 
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Sattara 

(1848-1868) 

battara became a British possession completely in 1848. 75 The ex¬ 
tent of the late Raja's territory was 106 miles from north to south, and 
about 150 miles from east to west. It comprised the talukas of Sattara, 
Tasgaon, Kurrar, Walwa, Jaoli, Wai. Koreygaon, Khanapur, Khuttao. 
Punderpur and Bajipur The talukas near the Syhadri Mountains were 
the most favoured in soil and climate, the richest, best cultivated and 
the most populous. These fertile plains were traversed by numerous 
streams fed by abundant and seasonable rains. They were intersected by 
lofty mountains whose precipitous sites were clothed with cultivation, 
whilst their summits were crowned with fields and villages. 76 The fer¬ 
tility of the talukas was further enriched by innumerable streams issuing 
from the Syhadri Mountains These streams were yearly led. with 
labour and expenditure, to enrich the richest fields of wheat. Indeed, 
the whole territory afforded the greatest facility for irrigation. 

Under the late Government, a large portion of the land had been 
alienated on rent-free or service tenure, and of that which remained 
and was assessable, Miras was the largest part. It was owing to this 
stimulus that the Western Division of the Territory was in the highest 
state of cultivation 

The above description could be applied to the western districts 
only, for the eastern talukas of Khanapur, Kuttao, Punderpur and Baija- 
pui were less favoured in soil and climated They had been subject to 
vicissitudes of season, and were depopulated by war and famine so that 
little miras remained. These districts were hence far less highly cul¬ 
tivated than those lying to the west. They were, however, famous for 
their pastuie. The cattle of Baijapur, 77 owing probably to the salt 
which impregnates the soil, were very highly esteemed. Cattle were 
largely imported into this part of the country from Malwa. 

75 “On the death of the Raja in 1848, the Governor of Bombay, Sir George 
Clerk, recommended that the heir should be allowed to succeed to the State 
ol Sattara. His Councillors opposed him; his successor differed from him; 
and Lord Halhousie pursued the ungenerous course of annexing the State;... 
by a large majority of votes the Court sanctioned the annexation.”—“India 
in the Victorian Age,” R. Dutt, p. 25. 

76 Report No. 419 of October 29, 1851 

77 “The buffaloes of Beejapoor are equally celebrated, and the Ghee or 
clarified butter they yield is said to continue fresh longer than any other.” — 
Report No 419 
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Kurrar was the richest agricultural district in the territory and Baija- 
pur was the poorest. The cultivators were industrious and skilful hus¬ 
bandmen. They understood the rotation of crops, the value of manure, 
and the necessity of allowing soils to he fallow. Individual holdings 
were small, and farms were frequently held in partnership by two 01 
more families. 

On British occupation 2,441.459 Fnghsh acres were in cultivation. 
These included alienations but excluded the lands of great feudatories. 
The revenue yielded was Rs 0,60,795. Reduction, to some extent, as 
well as revision of rates was, however, necessary. Prices had fallen be¬ 
cause of the cessation of Court expenditure, and the spread of a system 
of good roads which admitted cheapei produce into the district. 

Under the late Government, annual advances were necessary to 
keep up the cultivation, accompanied by yearly i emissions. Rents were 
maintained at so high a standard that large balances accumulated 
which enabled officers to draw the utmost from the ryots, and even ab¬ 
sorb any profits they might have earned in pursuits other than agri¬ 
culture. The revenue management, though slovenly and defective, did 
not work ill in practice. 78 

The crops of the Collectorate may be divided into four large 
groups: (1) Cereals, containing rice, wheat, jawari, bajri, muckey, 
etc.; (2) Pulses like tooree, gram, moog, mussoor, powtay, chowli, 
etc.; (3) Oil plants such as kurdey, tcel, ambadi, juwur and ground¬ 
nut, and (4) Fibrous plants as thag, cotton and ambadee. Besides these 
were grown ginger, tobacco, sugar-cane, opium, and kulled (a yellow 
dve) and all kinds of vegetables. 

The rich red soil of Jaoli produced sugar-cane by much labour and 
careful farming. Both native and Mauritius sugar-cane were grown 
chiefly for local consumption. The western districts produced the finest 
jawari and those of the east the best bajri, which were the staple foods 
of the people. Tobacco was grown in considerable quantity, and being 
of a superior quality, was largely exported inland though not beyond 
the seas. Opium was produced m Saltara and Koreygaon in very small 
quantity. Sun, tag, ambadi and gayal were produced to a limited ex¬ 
tent for local consumption in the manufacture of coarse cloths and 
ropes. 

Such was Sattara on British occupation. It is a matter for regret 
that no statistical information on the area under cultivation, the col- 


78 Report No. 419 of 1851. 
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lections and prices for the period, are available for this territory while 
under native rule 

The new survey, which began in Sattara in 1853, spread to Tasgaon 
in the same year. It entered Khuttao and Mayni in 1858, Koreygaon and 
Khanapur in 1859, Wai in 1860, and terminated its labours in Jaoli and 
Walwa in 1862-63 We may now' take up the study of the economic 
conditions prevalent on the introduction of the new survey into some 
of these talukas as typical of the Sattara Collectorate. Tasgaon, the 
first of the talukas to be surveyed, had been a Jagir which had lapsed 
to Government when the last Jagirdar, Pureshram Gunpatrow Bhow- 
saheb Putwerdhun. died on the 8th June, 70 1848. On the lapse of this 
rich territory, the Collector was lequested to proceed with the in¬ 
troduction of the new survey immediately. 80 

The Tasgaon taluka was looked upon as occupying an important 
position on the map of the Bombay Presidency,’ n It was of a Irappose 
formation, the hills were blunt and denuded of trees, and e\en the 
grass on their slopes was poor and afforded little nutriment to the vil¬ 
lage cattle The hills weie covered with fine, but not generally deep, 
black soil, which was in some cases under cultivation, but was gen¬ 
erally used by the public for grazing their horses and cattle Iron was 
obtained in some parts of the taluka and was put to use extensively in 
the neighbourhood. The iron, though of a fair quality, was rather soft. 

Writing.on the past revenue history of the Jagir. the Superintend¬ 
ent said that the ryots had been oppressed and all improvements brought 
to an end. They had been treated as mere labourers who had to sur¬ 
render all their earnings to their chief or his retainers The advent of 
British rule, wrote the Superintendent, either to please his superiors or 
to exercise his imagination, had been productive “of anything but the 
highest benefit to the inhabitants " Three years after their occupation, 
Mr. Kogers records that “the effect of an attempt to levy the full 
nominal rental in 1851 in some of the villages was to throw much of 
the land out of cultivation . and it was a long time before matters 
found their proper level, after causing much suffering to the in¬ 
habitants.” 82 


79 Letter No. 997 of July 5, 1849 

80 Letter No. 5068 of August 16, 1849 

81 Report of October 14, 1852. 

82 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” A Rogers, p. 277. 
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The principal market towns were those of Sangli. Meritch and 
Tasgaon. The former held market weekly while the latter held it twice 
a week. Besides these, there were the bazars of Naguz, Chinchinee, 
Dewurustee and Pnllos. This latter village had considerable transaction 
with the marts at Sattara, \X alwa and Islampur A brisk trade, espe¬ 
cially with Meiitch. seemed to go on from all the village*. It ex¬ 
changed grain, tobacco and other produce for commodities or luxury 
they required, such as oil. salt. iron, steel, etc. There were a few 
"‘khosties” in every village who wove cotton fabrics. The cloth they 
made was of an extremely rough texture and not durable so that thev 
had sunk into poverty and were put out of competition by European 
goods The Dhungurs (shepherds) in some villages manufactured 
native woollen fabrics called kumlies, used by the ryot for protection 
against the changes in weather. The Superintendent did not deplore 
"the falling off of the native manufacture” for India to him was de¬ 
pendent on her agricultural prosperity He wrote. “As European civili¬ 
zation. whenever it comes into contact with the native mind, raises it. 
it would be well were the additional ideas which the natives acquire to 
lead them into increased skill in high farming.” 

The whole agricultural population was deeply involved in debt, and 
borrowed monev from sawkars at an exorbitant interest. The prin¬ 
cipal of such a debt the villager never intended to pay, and he was fre¬ 
quently too much involved ever to meet regular instalments of interest 
This occasionally caused the sawkar to give up recovering his debt 
whereupon the ryot went to a fresh party with whom he commenced 
a similar game. 8 ' , 

Bijapur, which was later to form a separate Colleetoratc with 
several other Canarese talukas, was during our period of narration one 
of the districts of the Sattara Colleetoratc The taluka of Bijapur was 
intersected by the river Dhon nearly through the centre from west to 
east There were no hills whatever in the taluka Throughout the dis¬ 
trict the monsoon was precarious and frequently insufficient. Rubi or 


83 “The Wanees and Novvears are, of course, here as in other parts of the 
country, and aie a most useful and important, part of the community. It is 
to the* ageiuy of some vvanees, who settled theinselvPs to maintain a bazar 
as a centre of attraction for the smaller villages around, that I ascribe the 
maintenance ot the village of Naguz in the state of comparative populous¬ 
ness and prosperity, notwithstanding its agricultural disadvantages The Sow- 
iars are in the habit of making exorbitant demand upon a native pojiula- 
tion wholly dependent upon them; often they themselves have been first 
injured and self-defence thus dictates a spirit of chicanery which is after¬ 
wards ripened into a habit, from a feeling of power from the promotion of 
self-interest thereby acquired.”—Report of October 14, 1852 
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a later crop, was, therefore, the chief dependence of the district. In 
spite of uncertain rains, the soil on the banks of the Dhon, on re- 
reiving a single heavy fall of rain, was sufficient to give a fair crop. 
In dry crop soil the use of manure was almost unknown, and as there 
was very little wood in the district, the dung of animals was chiefly 
used for fuel The crops were those common to plain districts, such as 
jawari, wheat, gram, cotton and oil seeds. The jawari and a large 
part of the other crops were consumed within the district. 

The chief town of the district was the ancient city of Bijapur, 84 
which, even in its prime, could not have contained more than half a 
million inhabitants. 85 The population in 1852 amounted to 10,100 
souls, not exclusively inhabiting any one quarter of the ancient city, 
but scattered about in single houses or small groups among the streets 
of the ruins. Of the total population about 2,300 were Mussulmans, 
'generally sunk in sloth and vice.” Many of these lived on Inams 
conferred by the ancient Government, the British, or from the court of 
Hyderabad. The town had little trade and but few manufactures. 
There were about 380 souls who lived by weaving and 270 from dyeing 
lor which the water of the town was considered to be very suitable. 
In about 1850 the town had risen to activity; a decent bazar of small 
extent, with neatly arranged shops, had been built and occupied, and 
piesenlid the only spot of life and order among the surrounding ruins. 
In 1857, when the town was made a military station, much benefit was 
derived by the mercantile classes. 

There were small bazars at several villages in and near the dis- 
met which were icsorted to bv the people for the barter of their pro¬ 
duce. Bijapur was. perhaps, the only place deserving of the name of 
a market town, and even it was a very second rate one. Bagulkote, Kul- 
laclghi, Utni, Malingpur and Jumkhandi were all places where there was 
considerable trade and a demand for agricultural produce. To these 
places the chief part of the surplus produce found its way, occasionally 


84 “There are doubtless larger ruined cities m the world, but none pos¬ 
sibly whose fall is so recent and so complete The public edifices and a large 
number of the more substantial private buildings are still standing in various 
singes of decay This very incompleteness of destruction of Beejapoor realises 
to the mind’s eye the busy population which toimorly existed among these 
now- silent rums and by contrast enhances the present solitude, and makes 
up a picture of desolation, which lias probably no parallel in the world.”-— 
Letter No 301 of June 27 1800 (From Mr \V. (\ Anderson to Mr. J. D 
llivelity.) 

85 The population in 1800 was 55,714; houses 11,575; agricultural cattle 
18,170; cows and buffaloes 27,450; slieep and goats 29,704 Sel. Rec. Bom. Gov. 
No CCNXXV, p. 203 
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conveyed by the ryots themselves, but more frequently brought by 
traders coming from those places. 

Means of communication with great markets was ver> limited as 
only one line of cleared road intersected the district from north to 
south- that from Hubli to Sholapur. Cocoanuts. supaii, and cotton 
cloth, the produce of Hubli and of North Canara, were eonveyed in 
large quantities to Barsi and the districts beyond. This route was of 
little importance to the e\poits of Bijapur. It was only helpful in so 
far as the traffic on it brought some demand for giain and fodder. 
There was another route for the exports of Bijapur, but being incom¬ 
plete it was of little use. 

At the time of the new survey, Bijapur Government village con¬ 
tained 671 square miles, and had a population of 49,482, equal to 74. 
to the square mile— 4 an exceedingly low average, not more than half 
that commonly met with in the plain districts of the Southern Maratha 
Country.” The entire absence of trading or manufacturing towns may 
have been responsible for this scantiness of population. In the whole 
district there were about 1,852 souls, who denved a livelihood from 
manufactures, of whom 697 were weavers and 355 dyers. The people 
were generally exceedingly poor. The returns made out before the 
survey showed 17 carts in the whole district, though the country was a 
level plain and favoured the use of wheeled vehicles. 

In 1818, Bijapur had been included in the territory of the Raja 
of Sattara, and its early revenue history was none too happy. ‘'The 
rule of the Raja does not seem to have been popular with any class of 
people except the highest—the Chiefs and the Brahmins.” In the dis 
tant talukas much was left to the discretion of the village and district 
officers. Such a system had received, to a certain extent, the evils of the 
farming system. The area under cultivation in the time of the native 
rule did not vary much, but great fluctuations in revenue were experi¬ 
enced. The maximum amount w'as collected in 1828-29 of Rs.83,613, the 
minimum in 1832-33 of Rs.28,121, the average realisations were 
Rs.65,869. From 1841-42, up to the time of the settlement, the realisa¬ 
tion, with occasional checks, was on the whole steadily diminishing, and 
the introduction of British rule appeared to have done little to amend 
the deterioration. The years 1849 to 1851 exhibited an increase of 
cultivated areas. But decline again set in in 1852, and the two suc¬ 
ceeding years, so that conditions were the same as on the death of 
the Raja. 
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Ever since the territory passed into British hands till the new 
survey, the revenue management continued as it was under the late 
Raja. All that was done was to give every possible protection to the 
ryot; the remissions were larger than before and care was taken that 
they should reach the cultivators. 8 '’ The average realisation for the 
seven years was Rs.56,341, and the average remission for failure of crops 
and poverty Rs 18,099, or the enormous proportion of 32% in the col¬ 
lections The land revenue realisation during the survey operations for 
the three years ending 1858/59 were Rs 76,556, Rs.77,070 and Rs.78,380 
respectively. 

The years succeeding the New Survey, from 1855-56 to 1861-62, 
showed a continued rise in land revenue from Rs 63,764 in 1855 to 
Rs.73,035 in 1862. Between 1862 to 1866 the revenue fluctuated, reach¬ 
ing the lowest figure (Rs 68,698) m 1863-64 

In 1860, when the survey report on Bijapur had been submitted, 
the Superintendent, the Collector and the Revenue Commissioner were 
of the opinion that by opening the inland communication toward the 
coast, the export trade of the district in oil-seeds and cotton would re¬ 
ceive a great impetus. The contemplation of opening a railway from 
Sholapur to Bijapur, a distance of 65 miles, would also add to the 
benefit of the ryots. The opening of the Kumharleh Ghaut, leading to 
Chiplun, had greatly benefited the export of valuable produce and 
grains to the west coast via Kurrar. A line of road from Bijapur to 
Kurrar, about 114 miles long, had been marked out in 1855 and was 
completed in the subsequent year, with the exception of two intervals of 
about 15 and 50 miles from Bijapur amounting to about 20 miles al¬ 
together. The Superintendent requested that the repair of these gaps 
on the road should be undertaken, and unless that was done, the road 
for the time being was perfectly useless for wheeled carts leaving Bija¬ 
pur in that direction. 87 

86 Remission oil account" of failure of crops, poverty, etc. 

Years Rupees 

1848- 49 12.287 

1849- 50 24,002 

1850- 51 16,460 

1851- 52 13,067 

1852- 53 21,826 

1853- 54 26,669 

1854- 55 12,382 

(Statistics given in Letter No. 301 of June 27, 1860.) 

1 7 C >n <■ .pondeuce dealing with Beejapur Settlement were: 

Lettei No. 251 of Octobei 14, 1856; Government Resolution No. 5305 of 
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In 1858, Khuttao and Mayni, petty subdivisions of Khanapur 
taluka, were surveyed. Except in the east and south-east, they were 
well placed for markets Phultun and Sattara were its two chief cen¬ 
tres of trade. There were few cotton and blanket weavers while most 
of the people lived by tillage. A road from Sholapur to Sattara crossed 
the group, and there was ready communication with Phultun by two 
roads In the twelve years, fiom 1847 to 1858, the tillage had stood at 
165,76$ acres on an average, and the collections for the same period at 
Rs 91.607. 

The mountainous districts of the Sattara Collectorate comprised 
the Puiuli, Mehra and Solsi turufs of the Jaoh taluka, and the Gov¬ 
ernment villages in a pait of the Phultun turufs of the Tasgaon taluka. 
\moiig the dry crop, grains like naehin. wuriec. sawa, kurla, etc., weie 
grown, while both in the hills and plain villages the irrigated ciops con¬ 
sisted of rite, wheat and sugar-cane. 

The trade ol these districts was very limited, and owing to the pov- 
eit> of the soil there was little suiplus piodcte. Besides, the difficulty 
in means of ronmiunn alum placed gieal obstacles in the way of the 
disposal of the little that t mild be sent out. The principal markets weie 
Tarla and Pal. at which weekly bazars were held, and at which “nachni 
“sawa" and “ooieed" were chiefly sold, as well as a small amount o: 
coarse woollen and cotton cloths. The principal market of the Phultun 
tinut was Phultun itself, fiom which place there was a considerable 
trade with the Conean in lawan. grain, wheat, ghee. oil. goal, etc This 
was conveyed on bullocks to Cluplun The bullocks were laden on their 
journey hack with supan. dried and fresh salt-fish, cocoanuts, etc. 
Kiom the Puruh turn!, the city of Satlaia was supplied with wood, 
chaicoal. grass and kurdi. This was conveyed either on bullocks, mules, 
or donkeys, or more commonly on the hacks and heads of the ryots 
themselves The country was quite impracticable lor carts, and in many 
parts even for bullocks Theie was a small weekly bazar at the town 
of Purli itself, chiefly for the sale of the coarser kinds of grain, ghee, 
wood and charcoal. There were, besides, weekly bazars at Mehra and 
Banrioli for the sale of grain and coarse woollen cloth. Small trade 

December 17 1855, mid (<o\ Resolution No .10 ol .laiiuaiv 81, 1850, l/ettel 

\ r o. 301 of .Tune 27, 1800, Letter No 1840 ol October 27, 1800 

“What ought to be supplied at once is a second class moorumed road 
without bridges, but with slopes ot the nullahs cleared; and if the full amount 
necessary cannot now be sanctioned, a sanction ot Hs50 per nnle, at the very 
least, should be allowed, and the work earned out by the Executive Engineer” 
—Letter No. 1840 of 1800 (Mi .1 N Rose, Revenue Commissioner.) 
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between Mehra and Bannoli was carried on by means of pack bullocks. 
The principal outlet for the surplus produce of the Solsi and Mehra 
turufs was the hill-station of Mahableshwar. 

The manufactures in these districts consisted exclusively of coarse 
woollen and cotton cloth, the latter to the value of about Rs 250 only. 
The condition of the people was certainly below the average. The 
villages were small, and consisted of huts which were low-thatched 01 
tiled, with flat roofs and mud walls so commonly found all over the Dec- 
can. Owing to the smallness of the village communities, artisans were 
not needed. 88 

In 1859 the survey spread to the talukas of Koreygaon and Khan- 
pur The black soil of Koreygaon w<iv superior to any other in the 
Saltara Collectorate, and due to the numeious streams the hagyhaet cul¬ 
tivation was fairly extensive. 

The manufactures of Koreygaon consisted of all kinds of country 
cloths and kumlies Inferior carts were also made in a few villages, 
and found ready sale among the numerous cart-men who resided in or 
passed through the district There were only four market villages, 
namely, Rehmutpore, Kumta. Koreygaon and Deoor. Of these, Rehmut- 
poie was the only one worthy of note Here gram and country cloths 
were bought and sold as well as inferior cattle, while at other markets 
no cattle were to be had at all. Deoor was principally a cloth market. 
The importance of Rehmutpore was due to its distance from the Sat- 
tara market, just as the inferiority of the others was due to their proxi¬ 
mity to the Sattara mart which naturally attracted the people in all 
transactions whether in selling or buying. Wai, nearer to Rehmutpore. 
was superior as a market for the sale and purchase of grain, cloth and 
cattle 

The high rate of assessment before the survey could only be paid 
due to the earnings from eart-hire. from wages for labour in the con¬ 
struction and repair of roads, and especially from the railway, where 
wages were very high. 89 Were it not for these facilities for earning 
money, much land would have been thrown out of cultivation. 90 The 
district possessed the greatest advantages in an excellent climate, proxi- 


88 Report of July 18, 1859 

89 “A good deal of money came m trom wages earned on the construction 
of the ft. I. P Railway and from hiring out the carts for the Poona and 
Sattara traffic.”—“Land Revenue of Bombay,” A. Rogers, p 281. 

90 Report of Deeembei 12. 1859 
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mity to large markets, and abundant means of communication, not only 
with those in its vicinity but also with those at a distance. 01 

In Khanapur, there were several small markets within the limits 
of the district, but the chief mart was the large trading town of Kurrar 
which was about ten miles to the west. The road from Bijapur to 
Kurrar, as contemplated m 1855. was completed in 1800 and opened 
for traffic. It ran through the south ol Khanapur from east to west 
The Belgaum Sattara road via Tasgaum also ran through the west of 
the district. The western group of villages was more favoured as re¬ 
gards proximity to markets and ready means of communication. They 
also had the great advantage of a good climate, and enjoyed a sufficient 
and certain fall of rain especially to the east. There were no manu¬ 
factures, a few weavers were scattered through the different villager 
The people appeared to be generally in lair condition Indebtedness 
did not prevail to as great an extent as ehewhere. 9 - 

Lastly, turning to Punderpur, the most important trading centres 
were Sangoli, Mungelveda. Ka/eieh. Jaoli and Jutt. Of these the first 
two and the last were the best, showing much activity as compared with 
the others Jutt had the advantage of being a cattle market, and as 
smh was resorted to when rattle of an inferior quality were to be bought 
and sold When anything of an important nature was to be transacted. 
Punderpur and Sholapur were invariably visited, the latter especiallv 
as affording a surer and more profitable sale tor every kind of produce, 
and a greater facility for purchasing than any other market. Barsi was 
a great market for cattle, and Sholapur stood next. Jawari, bajri, cot¬ 
ton and kurdi were the principal products and were even exported to 
other districts. 

The manufacture of coarse blankets and cotton cloths in use 
amongst the iultivatois and their families was m sufficient quan¬ 
tities for local demand: hut the quality was too inferior foi the articles 
to meet with sale elsewhere Mills for pressing the oil from the kurdi 
seed weie numerous and the quantity of oil pressed was very great. 
There were no dyers m this part of Punderpur. 

The unfavourable climate and failure of the past seasons had re¬ 
duced the ryots to dire poverty. Very few of them were free from debt, 
and still fewer had the means of cultivating their fields in a proper man- 


91 Letter No. 19 of January 12, 1860 

92 Letter No. 19 of January 12, 1860 
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ner. The ryots of this part of the Collectorate were a most inert set of 
people as compared with the cullivalois south of the Krishna. A whole¬ 
some administration with an equitable assessment would improve the 
condition of the people, but their charaeter, and the seasons they had 
had for the past twenty years, had much to do with their poverty and 
future improvement 93 

The market towns to the east of Punderpur were at Punderpur, 
Bhalowni, Anklooj and Nataputa 94 Those beyond them at Kurkumb, 
Teeinboorni, Beemhla and (ndapur were also visited by the people of 
the villages within reach of them during the dry season when livers 
were low: while those at Sangoli. Atpadi, Polew. Mumliuswur and 
Phultun were resorted to throughout the year. Of these markets, those 
at Punderpur and Phultun were by fai the largest, those at Kurkumb 
and Indapur came next. and. with a slight advantage in the ease of 
Mumliuswur. the rest were ven inferior. Punderpur was the principal 
mail, where all commodities met with a ready sale 99 In consequence 
ot tire vcarlv and monthly assemblage ot pilgrims there, grass, kurdi 
and fuel obtained very high prices. The same with slight modihoalion 
mav he said of tin* Phultun mart 

This eastern part of Punderput had large, extensive gia/.ing lands 
peculiarlv favourable foi the rearing of sheep, and huge and 
numerous Hocks were seen grazing in every diteclion These grazing 
grounds had given an impetus to the manufacture of wool into coarse 
blankets, or kumlies. giving employment to a large portion of the popu¬ 
lation. These kumlies weie taken foi sale to the Coin an pist be¬ 
fore the setting in of the rainy season in very large quantities 

The condition of the people m these villages, and partn ularly m 
Nataputa pergimna, was not as bad as that of those in otliei parts ot 
Punderpui. There were a lew substantial ryots to be found in every 
village, and in many places the Patels and Coolcurnees were very well- 


13 Report from Wiulgaon Camp, .fanuaiy, 1857 

"The ryots as a class were badly off. few being tiee from debt or pos¬ 
sessing means to cultivate their lands properly . .The estimated effect of 
the new rate was to raise the assessment from Rs61,080 to Rs78,820 or 29% ” 
"Land Revenue of Bombay,” p. 76. 

94 “In 1857-58 the survey settlement was introduced into the remaining 
69 villages ot I’uiulerpoor and into 27 villages of Napeputa petty division of 
Khatavin Satara.”—Report of November 28, 1857. (From Mr Price.) 

95 “Dry cow-dung cakes, which, in other situations would not meet with 
sale at all, are to score a source of profit at Punderpoor ”—Report of Novem¬ 
ber 28. 1857 
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to-fin This, howevei. was due to the fait that the best lands of many 
of the villages weie held bv them at a very low rent, and wherever it had 
been practicable they had largely increased their Inams by encroach¬ 
ments on adjoining Government lands 96 

In the report on the new rates of assessment for Komygaon and 
Khanapur talukas, it was suggested that an advantage be taken of the 
I hen compulsory inactivity of the Public \\ oiks Depaitment loi survey¬ 
ing the streams with a view to consUuctmg works of iirigation The 
Government ai cepted the proposal and tailed upon the Chief Engineer 
for an early report on the mea-mes to be adopted.*’ 7 In i860. Captain 
Kennedy was authorised to name an officer to assist him in the prepara¬ 
tion of a detailed plan and an estimate foi a canal, the out I iv foi which 
was not to exceed Rs.5.000.*’ 8 Such was the initiative taken in 1860, but 
we find that no satisfartoiv steps were taken till 18()2.*’ <J 

Such works of litigation were to be made payable by the levy of 
ar> extra assessment, and Government was not to facilitate the ryot, wrote 
the Commissioner, unless the holders of such irrigable lands should 
previously stipulate either an extra assessment to be placed on these 
irrigable lands, or that lliev should j>ay for a ccitain proportion of the 
water made available. 1 " 1 ’ The Government accepted these proposals of 
the Coiiimissionei. The policy of taxing the water supply for iirigation 
also met the* approval of the Home Authorities. 101 

Between 1860 to 1863 the suivey spread to Wai, Sattaia, Jaoli and 
Vialva. The market towns for the Wai taluka were Wai, Phultun, Bhor, 
khandala and Padli. Of these. Wai had a large daily market for both 
cotton and gram, and was visited by people from all parts of the dis¬ 
trict Plmlhm was also an important centre for cloth and grain. Bhor 


“Kiihnnbvoloo nml Fuloesinnnbol are place* vvheie instances ot the 
In-a and Rambordee of tho second mav lie paiticularly found These are 
all in N'atapoota pergitnna ”■—Report of November 28, 1857 

97 Resolution No 305 of daiiuary 28, 1860 

98 Resolution of February 0, I860. 

‘>9 Letter No 201 of .tanuary 28, 18i,2 

"f would take this opportunity of again bringing forward . a view to 
construction of works oi irrigation ('inter Resolution of (<oveminent dated 
Februaiv (i last. Captain Kennedy . was authorised to mature any small 
piojects ... As far as 1 can ascertain, no steps whatever were taken.”—Re¬ 
port No. 55 of .tanuarv 28, 1861 (From Captain Anderson.) 

100 Letter No. 204 of January 28, 1862 

101 “The rule laid down by you that there must be an ownership in chief 
in the sources of supply vested m the state to justify the levy of a water 
rate in any case, seems to me undeniably sound.”—Despatch No. 27 of August 
15, 1863, para 12 

K H F—10 
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was a first-rate weekly market town; Sheerwul stood second, while the 
two remaining were small villages affording poor facilities for barter. 
For cattle, the ryots often resorted to Baramati, rather than Wai or 
Phultun 102 Among the products were nachni, sawa, and wuree, very in¬ 
ferior grains which formed the staple food of the people in the hill 
districts '<” 


There were no manufacture- of any consequence >V few weavers 
were met here and there throughout the villages, more particularly in 
the town of ai \\ ai, a town of about 11.000 inhabitants, was the 
only place of importance m the district It was a favounte place of 
residence for Brahmins and other persons living on their means and 
not engaged in trade and agriculture Consequently a eonsideiable de¬ 
mand for articles of food existed there and in the surrounding vil¬ 
lages 

Sattaia and Jaoh followed next in 1801-02, and the survey neared 
its completion with Walva in 1802-03 From the above review of a few 
talukas, we mav now be in a position to gain an idea of the conditions 
prevalent in Sattara in the first half of the 19th century. Both Sattara 
and Jaoli were well supplied with markets, especially Sattara. which 
leqmred everv kind of grain and fodder for the cattle. Mahableshwar* 
consumed most of the products of Jaoli. and was tolerably accessible by 
a number of bullock tracks. \Kalva carried on a trade for nine months 
with the sea-port of Ratnagiri. or eastwards with Sangli and Miraj 


The land revenue and tillage for the five years 1852 to 1855 had 
to be procured from the survey report on each individual taluka. Add¬ 
ing the tillage area and the revenue collections separately of each of 
the eleven talukas for each of the five years, we have the following 
results- 105 


Years 
1 852-53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 50 
185G-57 


Tillage in Aires 
722.437 
712,115 
706,370 
772,518 
•130.015 


Collection in Rupees 
'),40.1.82 
•1,11,060 
0,00,025 
10,31,576 
10,58,368 


For the remaining ten years (1858-68) we have the collections, 
remissions and outstandings, hut no data regarding tillage The re- 


102 Report of September 1, 1860 

103 Letter No. 55 of January 22, 1861. 

104 Letter No. 55 of January 22, 1861. 

105 Survey Reports were consulted for Koregaon, Khanapur and Wai 
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missions varied during the first seven years from Rs.97,275 in 1857-58 
to Rs 26.410 in 1863-64, and fell to Rs 580 at the end of the completion 
(4 the New Survey The collections showed a more steady progress, 
with the exception of the year 1862-63, when they fell by a lac of 
rupees, hut the next vear reached the highest level within the ten years 
under review ,(l< ’ 


1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- tit) 

1800- til 

1801- 02 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

1805- 00 
1800-07 


l 'ol lections 
in Rupees 
14,48,129 
15,27,937 
15,50,247 
10,15,505 
17,07,929 
10,10,855 
18,49,188 
17,40,852 
17.22,393 
17,20,517 



3X835 
10 902 
15,5 lo 
28 051 
30,013 
2li,4l0 
580 
552 


< )utstanding a 
in Rupees 
98 
54 
38 
Nil 
Nil 
27 

1 713 

2 lit! 

117 

18} 


The price of Indian millet for the llurtv years ending m 1868 can 
he divided into four distinct periods The striking feature is that the 
fluctuations are not half as many as those in other districts of the Dec- 
can. During the thirty years the rupee prne of millet, which was the 
staple grain of the district, varied from 93 lhs. m 1842 to 53 lbs n 
1868, and averaged 54 lhs. Nowhere in the whole range of thirty years 
did the prices reach the ruinous level of a 100 lhs the rupee, as it did 
invariably in nearly all other Districts. 


I’ltrt'KS (INDIAN MIDI. K 1)197 
Kirst Pei lod 
(1840-49) 

Prices 
58 
58 
93 
77 
01 
65 

44 

45 
61 
63 


5 can 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


106 Report of January 12, 1860; Report No. 55 of January 22, 1861. 

The “Sattara Gazetteer” was used for several talukas except for Bee]a- 
pur whose data was collected from its own Gazetteer, pp. 358, 368, 374, 377, 
379, 382. “Bijapur Gazetteer,” p 479 

107 “Sattara Gazetteer,” p. 191. 
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Second Period 



(1850-56) 


1850 

85 


1851 

74 


1852 

74 


1853 

74 


1854 

74 


1855 

70 


1850 

81 



Third Period 



(1857-65) 


1857 

57 


1858 

60 


1850 

66 


I860 

62 


1801 

62 


1862 

62 


1863 

62 


1801 

67 


ISO 5 

66 



Fourth Period 



(1866-68) 


I860 

67 


1867 

53 


1808 

53 



AHMEDNVG4R 



( 1838-1868) 


Our labours over ihe thirty years (1838-1868) of 

Ahmednagar’.s 

e< onomic histoiy ran be di 

tided into three distinct decades. Let us 

with that purpose consider 

the revenue condition during the first ten 

vears opening with 1838 10 » 



Years 

Collections in Rupees Item 

ssions in Rupees 

1838-39 

7,17,972 

3,63,906 

1830-40 

8,96.088 

2,49.177 

1840-41 

9,74,391 

2,27,170 

1841-42 

9.26,873 

2,98,048 

1842-43 

10,95,926 

1,10,790 

1843-44 

7,79,140 

3,18,975 

1844-45 

5,95,645 

4,79,444 

1845-46 

6,28.227 

4,90,876 

1846-47 

9,69,272 

2,12.222 

1847-48 

11.17 787 

62.192 

During the ten years, the revenue collections rose from Rs.7,17,972 

in 1838-39 to Rs.l 1.47,787 

n 1847-'18, and the remissions fell from 

Rs.3,63.906 to Rs.62,190. This result seems encouragin 

g, but during 

these ten years under levievv 

, we find that the remissions touched Rs.4 

lacs twice in 1844 and 1845 

Though the revenue rose 

from 7 lacs in 

10H“AJimednaear Gazetteer, 

’ p. 472. No tillage area was 

available. 
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1838 to the figure of 8s.11 lacs in the decade, which gave a clear mar¬ 
gin of Rs 4 over the collection of 1838. the revenue had within the ten 
years reached the level of Rs.7 lacs (1843), Rs 5 lacs (1844) and Rs.6 
lacs in 1845. Tins fluctuation is one of the indications of poor prog¬ 
ress. Of the nine years ending in 1851 the Gazetteer said: “Of these 
nine years the three seasons 1843, 1844 and 1845 were most unfavour¬ 
able. Scanty and uncertain rainfall, want of fodder and cattle dis¬ 
ease, and two severe outbreaks of cholera reduced parts of the District 
to great distress.” 109 

Hardly had the season of scarcity passed, when, within two years, 
the season of 1847 brought in a realisation of Rs.l 1,47,787. If the Gov¬ 
ernment were more liberal in their collections for a few years follow¬ 
ing such bad harvests to which the Dcccan was so prone, the ryots might 
have had time to regain the loss sustained during the bad seasons. This 
rise of revenue was too exorbitant when one realises that the collec¬ 
tions of the two preceding years (1840 and 1847) were only Rs.6 and 
9 lacs respectively. This desire to make up the loss had a ruinous ef¬ 
fect on the progress of a district. It may be shown that the year follow¬ 
ing 1847 showed a realisation of Rs.7 lacs with a remission of 
Rs.3,13,174 

No prices are available from 1838 to 1813, but from 1844 to 1848 
the Ahmednagar produce prices (pounds the rupee) were the follow¬ 
ing in Sangamner: 109 

Years .la wan m found,s lt<i|ri m founds 110 

1844- 45 117 93 

1845- 46 57 39 

1846- 47 225 186 

1847- 48 210 174 

In 1844 jawari was sold at 117 lbs. and bajri at 93 lbs. The next 
year, 1845, as we see from the collections, was a year of scarcity, and 
both jawari and bajri rose to 57 lbs. and 39 lbs. respectively. The two 
years ending 1847-48 were years of very low prices; and even though 
1847 saw a rise in the prices, yet they were still ruinously low With 
the prices standing at 210 lbs. for jawari and 174 lbs. for bajri, the 
Government realised a revenue of Rs.l 1,47,787 in 1847, which was the 
highest sum realised in the ten years reviewed. With such revenue col- 

109 I have chosen Sangamner because the produce prices of this taluka 
were available till 1868; we had also the prices of wheat and gram but I 
have chosen jawari and bajri for our purpose. 

HO “Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p. 323. 
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lections on one hand, and ruinous prices on the other, the condition ot 
the ryots paying a total assessment of Rs.ll lacs out of a full estimated 
rental of Rs.12 lacs, and selling their produce at 210 lbs. and 174 lbs. 
the rupee, is enough to impoverish any people. 

In August of 1889, the Revenue Commissioner reported that im¬ 
mense tracts of rich black soil had been unsold, and even where land 
had been sold the returns were scanty. He suggested to Government 
the encouragement of irrigation and lowering of assessment. No more 
cotton, sugar-cane or oil-seeds was grown than was wanted for local 
use. 'fhe people were too poor and the rainfall had been too uncertain 
ol late years. A systematic reduction of the rate by 20% and 25% was 
made in some talukas 1,1 All these devices, however, proved inadequate, 
and when the regular survey and settlement began, the cultivators were 
generally in a condition of depression and impoverishment. 

The seasons of 1840 and 1841 were on the whole tolerable; but in 
1812 though the harvest was good the season was so unhealthy that as 
mam as I >,(>18 people died of cholera, and 81,838 cattle died of dis¬ 
ease. So much had the people suffered that no less than 50,000 bighas 
went out of cultivation 1,2 These seasons of favourable, or at their 
worst fair, harvest, were followed by three years of scanty rainfall and 
distress amounting almost to famine 113 So wide spread and complete 
was the ruin of 1844 that half of the villages, that is 152 of 305 in one 
taluka, could not pay one quarter of their rental. 114 “Many villages 
were reduced to a deplorable state. The people left the country taking 
with them whatever they could remove. The absence of any nourish¬ 
ment for man or beast, their gates closed, and tenantless huts were un- 
liequented. and failing wells, and parched and waste fields gave large 
tracts the appearance of worthless and unproductive desert.” 115 The peo¬ 
ple who remained under such conditions, were able to maintain them¬ 
selves due to a moderation in price of grain which was due to the im¬ 
proved means of communications and commercial intercourse with the 
neighbouring districts. 116 The season of 1845 was worse; to describe 
it in a few words, we may say that in twenty miles between Singwa and 
Newasa there was not a single field which was not withered. 117 Sons'* 

111 “British India Land Revenue Settlement,” E. Stack, p. 461 

112 Bom Gov. Rev. Ree. No 15G4 ot 1844, pp 22, 25 

ill “Alunednagar Gazetteer,” p. 477. 

114 Bom. Oov. Rev. Rec. No. 11 of 1847, p. 143. 

1 r> “Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p. 478. 

llf>Letter of November G, 1845. 

117 “Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p. 480. 
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further idea of the distress may be gathered from the condition of the 
husbandry of the Sangarmier Taluka on the failuie ol ram m 1844. 
1815 and 1846. “In the year 1814, the monsoon commenced as early 
as 19th May, and we had constant and heavy thunderstorms and heavy 
fall of rain. . . . Yet the fall of the rain throughout the monsoon was 
indifferent. It was worse m 1815. and dining the months of April and 
May 1846, the generality of the people had nothing more than carrots 
and other garden roots to live on Man) indeed could scarcely even 
procure these, so great was the distress that the mahars and lowest of 
the people were compelled to eat wild plants and berries, and to their 
eating such trash the severity ol I he cholera that season may he at¬ 
tributed. I have been assured that c omparatively lew of those who had 
any regular means of living, and were able to procure grain, fell vic¬ 
tims to the scourge.’" 118 Such aie the poignant descriptions that the 
reader may come across m many a it port throughout this decade 

I.et us now turn to the next ten years (18441-58) and study the 
progress in the land revenue collections. 


Ye.ils 

t ollections in Rupees 

Remiss 

oils in Rup 

1848-4!) 

7.00,121 


3.13,174 

1819-50 

7,13,431 


2,23,763 

1850-51 

0,96,710 


1,32,120 

1851 52 

0,50,880 


1,52,930 

1852-5:1 

7,74,010 


20,910 

1853-54 

0,88,790 


1,04,700 

1851-55 

9,29,580 


6,680 

1855-50 

9,62,470 


37,650 

1850-57 

10,45,950 


17,740 

1857-58 

11 19.050 


4,400 


Looking through the seasonal reports of these ten years, it ap¬ 
peared that only the years 1852-53 and 1854-55 could be called good 
seasons. The years 1851-52 and 1853-54 were positively bad, while the 
remaining were fairly good in which the rainfall, though sometimes 
failing in the early season, made up later on. On looking at the revenue 
collections, the years 1849 to 1851 and 1853 show a fall in the col¬ 
lections, but from 1854 to 1857 a progressive rise took place, accom 
panied by a regular fall in the remissions. 


118 Report of October 20, 1847. (By Lieutenant Burgess ) 

1191 have calculated the collections after subtracting the remissions and 
outstandings Data taken from the “Ahmcdnagar Gazetteer,” p. 472. 
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The piiies in Saiigdiniier for the «amc period were as follows: 


1848-40 
18 to-SO 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 
1833-51 

1854- 55 

1855- 50 
1850-57 
1857-58 


.liiH.m in Lbs 
120 
122 
117 
132 
113 
123 
117 
117 
102 
03 


lUjri m Lbs 120 
KG 
117 
105 
06 


03 

00 

03 

81 


Among the prices the lint tnalions weie t on^iderahle There wa- no 
decided or long continued rise in prices 121 A fairly decent equilibrium 
seems to have been maintained, though as usual over a 100 lbs. the 
rupee 1'iom I85T51 to I">50-57 it fell from 98 lbs to 102 lbs Koi 
nearly the whole decade, with the exception of 1052 and 1857. the 
prices ranged at the ruinous level of 117 lhs. to 182 lbs. the rupee 

These ten years (1848-1858) witnessed the spread of the New 
Survey. The reports on the talukas surveyed will give us an idea of 
the conditions prevalent 

In 1848, the Dang villages were surveyed They were chiefly in¬ 
habited by the "Cooles" whose idle and improvident habits were partly 
responsible for the agricultural poverty. 122 The poverty, according to 
Mr. Wingate, might have been more attributable to the vicious nature 
of the past revenue management, besides, the lestimonv of Mi Tvtler 121 
was sufficient to show the necessity of placing the land assessment on 
a more equitable basis No proper revenue refolds being available, it 
was difficult to draw any definite conclusions on the past revenue man¬ 
agement. The assessment of past years on the whole was less heavy 
here than in most districts of the Deccan. 1 -' 1 


In the Dang villages of the Ankola taluka the total population num¬ 
bered 28,064 souls, the agricultural classes gave a total of 14.185, the 


120 “Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p 323. 

121 “Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p 323 

122 “The people were mostly poor, and the pressure of the population oil 
35 to a .square mile.. .The coolies who formed halt of the population were 
careless, thoughtless and improvident, generally m debt and given to plunder¬ 
ing.”—“Land Revenue ot Bombay,” A. Rogers, p. 162 

123 “I feel that any opinion of mine,” wrote Mr Wingate, “on the opera¬ 
tions of Mr. Tytler whose experience on all points bearing on the subject at 
issue is so much greater than mine, must be of little value and I will there¬ 
fore be brief m my observations.”—Report No. 215 of November 20, 1848. 

124 Report No. 215 of November 20, 1848. 
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rest amounted to 8,879. ,: -' , ’ An inquiry was held into the number of 
ploughs and bullocks that were engaged in the villages of the district 
For that purpose, the number of acres under cultivation were ascer¬ 
tained. The result showed that there was one plough to every 30 acres 
in cultivation, that the allotted acres to each bullock were 5, and that 
the population of those fifty-six villages was 95 to the square mile. 

Cloth was brought from Bombay, Alunednagar, Nagpur. Berar and 
Khandesh, and dyed tlncad from the neighbouring town of Sangamner 
as well as metals, groceries and salt from the bunder. There were 
sawkars of eminence at \nkola. and "hoondies” payable at Ahmed- 
nagar were even procurable In spite of a few commercial advantages, 
there were no manufactures worth the name No made roads facilitated 
trade, and there was nothing to relieve the pressure of the people on 
the soil for subsistence. 126 No part of Alunednagar called for reforms 
more urgently. The new assessment was a reduction of nearly 34 per 
cent on the old Maratha nominal rent. 

According to the Government regulation the “Gaecm” or hill pas¬ 
tures in the Poona Collectorate m 1814 had been given as free pasture 
or as a common to the wllagers In 1848, Captain Wingate writing 
on the waste lands in the “mawullee” or Dang district, was of the 
opinion, that they should be made to hold legitimately a revenue as 
any portion of land actually cultivated. He stated that he had no doubt 
that the value of grass lands would be greatly enhanced by their being 
sold, “instead of being enjoyed as untaxed common ” The pasture 
could not be protected in any way, with the result that much of its 
produce was wasted, or never came to maturity. Besides, it did not 
probably afford one half the quantity of grass for pasturage and other 
purposes that it would, if it were appropriated hy individuals. Besides, 
these untaxed commons, wrote Wingate, encouraged lazv and improvident 
habits in the ryot 

Under the late Government, m the rice districts, the rice lands 
were assessed very heavily, and other aiahle lands and pastures at a 
very low rate, or altogether free. By this system the latter (rice dis¬ 
tricts) were indirectly taxed by means of the heavy assessment placed 

125 “I perceive that the percentage difference between males and females, 
in these two sub divisions of population, is very nearly the same, the latter 
being ll 1 /, per cent less than the former; m the agncultural classes this seems 
to afford some evidence of the correctness of these returns ”—Lieut. H. I. Day, 
Deport ot September 14. 1847, paras. 14 and 19 

126 “Land Rev enue of Bombay,” A. Rogers, p. 161 
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on rice lands, thus making the rice land assessment oppressive. Mr. 
VI in gate proposed that wherever the assessment of rice and dry-crop 
land was moderate, it would he very advantageous to sell the grass 
lands under the rule of October 1844, whether the districts had been 
suivcml or not. Where the assessment was heavy, the practice of as¬ 
signing a portion of the waste for pasturage should be continued, and 
the rest of the surplus might be sold 

The policy of putting up these pasture lands for sale at the 
"Hu/oor” to speculators, was bitterly complained of, and we find that 
the policy continued up to 18*18. “It is no ordinary giievance to let 
loose a heartless speculator with no object but that of getting the most 
of his bargain," wrote Mr Wingate in 18J8. “It is evidently better that 
the profit derived from the waste over and above the revenue should go 
to enrich the villagers themselves than a stranger.’’ 127 According to 
Mi. Wingate's plan of 1844 the first option on the sale of the grass 
lands was to be offered to the ryots only on their failure to accept the 
offer should the pasturage be knocked down to the highest bidder. This 
system which ought to have been adopted in 1814, seems not to have 
been put into practice till 1818. 

Rain had been failing m Sangamner for the last five oi six years, 
and the condition of the taluka, in comparison with those of the sub- 
collectorate of Nasik and Ankola, was far worse. In the latter, the 
proportion of rain had been better, and more lands both bagyhaet and 
"Jaeerayet” were under cultivation than in Sangamner. 128 

Bajri was the principal grain in Sangamner. Its proportion to 
other kinds of gram was about two to one. The total population was 
17,157 out of which 32,208 inhabited Government villages, the remain¬ 
ing 4,954 belonged to the 16 Jagir villages Sangamner covered about 
>00 square miles as computed from the aeies 0 f 104 villages, which, 
if measured again by adding the aveiage of the Jagir villages, gave a 
further addition of (>5 miles, making a total of 415 miles in all. The 
proportion of the population to the square mile was 89%. The peo¬ 
ple employed in agriculture were 55%• 


127 Letter No. J22 of June 7, 1848. 

128 Taluka*. reei.net m Acres 

Hrtglmyet in Acres 

Average 

Nasik 

117.(101 

0,467 

5% 

Sinnur 

237,473 

0,701 

3% 

Wun Dindon 

110,827 

7,142 

6% 

Sangamner 

150,020 

2.085* 

iy 3 % 
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Captain Wingate, on forwarding the rates for assessment 129 as pro¬ 
posed by Captain Davidson, said that they were not needlessly liberal in 
light of the hve years (1824, 1829, 1831, 1832 and 1838) of very ex¬ 
tensive failures, in which remissions from 30 to 70% of the whole de¬ 
mand were granted. The new total assessment was a reduction on the 
old Maiatha nominal rental by 58%. 1,0 

The survey settlement spread to the taluka of Rahuri in 1819. On 
the adoption of the new lutes of assessment for this taluka. Mi Win¬ 
gate wrote that gredt fluctuation in prices and their depression in seasons 
of abundance hdd affected very severeU the lesourtes of the ryots. Be¬ 
sides. the heavy assessment, collected by quick instalments, was even 
more injurious than a contracted market The assessment had always 
been too heavy to be defrayed in full, and in a good season the remis¬ 
sions were less and prices continued low. The result was that the ryot 
was forced to bring to the market moie and more produce to raise 
money to pay Government, while the markets were glutted and prices 
so ruinously low “that an abundant crop was a misfortune rather than 
an advantage.'’ 131 

129 Correspondence legal ding the assessment lutes 

Captain Davidson No. A3 of February 8. 1847; Govt. Letter No. 3047 ot 
May 25, 1848; Captain Wingate No 73 of April C. 1848; Lieutenant Anderson 
Vo 11 ot June 30, 1848, Govt Letter No. 2507 of April 13, 1849; Letter No. Z?. 
ot Februaiy 19, 1849 

Before vve leave Ankol.i and Sunganmei we may give a table of prices 
for various grains m the market towns for the last 28 and 29 years. 

The figures entered .ire the mimhei oi seers, selling for a rupee. 


Names ot Market 
Towns 


Ankoleh 

llnzooi 

Thaugaum 

Doobere 

Sangamner 


28 

io K 


25V. 

30% 

23 

20 % 

23 % 

23 

28 % 

29 

l iy t 

26% 

3 1 Vi 

35% 

29 

13% 

23*/, 

26 % 

32% 

28 

1 P/> 

2“. 

23% 

51 


V new measure ioi the seer 
was intioduced in Novom- 
bei 18H, which is now the 
standard one throughout 
the Collectorate It is 
about l.V/r laigci than that 
mthei to used m Ankoleh, 
i onsei|iiently the number of 
seeis at present selling for 
one lupee will be 15% less 
than those leeorded in this 

table. _ 


13Q “Land Revenue ot Bombay,” A. Rogers, p 164. 

131 Letter No. 244 ot December 15, 1849. 

“Under the revised assessment, and with longci tune allowed foi the col¬ 
lection of the instalments, the case will be different, and we may anticipate 
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The heavy assessment before the introduction of the new survey, 
the fall in tillage area, the High rate of remissions, showed that Rahuri 
was much reduced and impoverished. 132 The manufactures were of an 
inferior quality and of a very limited number. Trade was confined to 
the export of grain and sheep, and the import of a few articles required 
to supply the moderate want of the villagers. 133 At the time of the 
introduction of the survey, the condition of the landholders had be¬ 
come so bad that they had been forced to leave their subdivision and 
seek work in Bombay and elsewhere. 134 

Let us now briefly survey the conditions of trade prevalent in 
Nevasa, Ahmednagar, Shivagaon and Jamkhed. About half the produce 
of Nevasa was exported The imports were iron, salt, grocery, and 
cloth of all kinds from Berar and Bombay. About this period (1850) 
there were only about 100 looms which spun cloth of the coarsest kind. 
A few blankets were made by the Dhangars (shepherds), but most 
articles of apparel were imported. The population of Nevasa was 
3,268 souls and was the largest town, the others containing just a few 
more than 1,000 souls. The ryots, though better off than those of 
Sangamner and Rahuri, were still deeply in debt, the average debt not 
being less than Rs.100. 

In 1851, the city of Nagar, with a population of about 28,600, had 
considerable trade and manufactures. In Ahmednagar and Bhingar (a 
neighbouring town) about 1,322 hand looms wove saris for women and 
cotton cloth. Much of this fine cloth went to Poona, Nasik and other 
places. There was also a large manufacture of brass vessels and car¬ 
pets. The chief exports were grain, cotton goods, and articles of hard¬ 
ware. The imports included grain and other supplies from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, sugar, salt, iron, English cotton goods, yarn from 
Bombay, rice, oil, turmeric, butter and beetle-nuts from Barsi, and silk 
and embroidered stuff from Paithan and Yeola. The people were not 
well-off, but many of them found employment and hired out their cat¬ 
tle with their personal service for the transport of merchandise. There 

that prices will be subject to less fluctuation and not fall so ruinously low in 
abundant seasons hereafter. The same reasoning leads me to believe that the 
unprecedented collection of the last yetu .must have greatly impoverished 
the district, and induces me to urge the great importance of an immediate 
sanction being accorded to his proposal, to admit of the introduction of the 
new settlement at the next Jummabundy.”—Captain Wingate, Letter No. 244. 

132 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” A. Rogers, p. 165. 

HI“Land Revenue of Bombay,” A Rogers, p. 165. 

134 ‘'Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p. 193. 
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were nearly 1,000 tradeis, money-lenders, grain merchants and shop¬ 
keepers in Ahmednagai who had most of the local trade in their hands, 
but few r of these carried on business on a large scale. The general 
poverty of the people and lack of sufficient capital did not admit of 
very brisk trade. Seveial lines of traffic passed through the sub-divi¬ 
sion, but there was no main road. 

Shivagaon had a considerable number of cotton weaveis. The vil¬ 
lage of Tasgaon had 50 or f><) looms and a large manufacturing popu¬ 
lation The cotton cloth was very coarse, being woven either from pure 
native thread, or a mixture of English and nati'.e thread. The chief 
exports of Shivagaon were cloth, grain, vegetables, oil, butter and sal- 
flower. These were sent to Nagar and Poona. There were two or three 
much used bullock tracks, but no cart roads. 

The Jamkhed \illages were not well placed from Poona and Nagar 
markets In spite of this disadvantage, they were generally thriving and 
contained a large trading and manufacturing population The manu¬ 
factured output was chiefly coarse cotton stult such as turbans. Several 
villages had a few brassworkers, copper-smiths and bangle-makers. The 
majority were poor as the people elsewhere. The lines of communica¬ 
tion were fairly passable for carts except in the north 

ggpr 

By I860, the condition of the districts had in many respects changed 
for the better. Two railways traversed through the Collectorate, and 
new capital was yearly invested m new wells and fresh cultivation. 1315 
The American war, a year or two later, affected the material welfare 
of the people, and a small cotton crop m a bad year was equal to a full 
crop under the old rate of prices The labourei could earn in a fort 
night the full assessment of an ordinary holding Flushed with this 
prosperity, the Indian ryot lavishly wasted his gains, and Government, 
anxious to share this temporary prosperity, increased its assessment on 
the second revision of assessment The result was that the American 
war having ended, no sooner had the Americans thrown open their cot¬ 
ton markets than prosperity disappeared. 

It now remains to take into consideration the remaining ten years 
(1858-1868), which were prosperous due to the American Civil War. 136 


135 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” p. 187 

136 The collections have been entered after the deduction of remissions and 
outstandings. 
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1858-59 
1 859-00 
1800-01 
181.1-(>2 
18(12-03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

1805- 01. 
1800-07 
1807-08 


'I lllago m Aero-. 

2.191,100 
2.245,909 
2,199,011 
2,300,288 
2.328,244 
2.394,059 
2 443.024 
2 494,413 
2.422.797 
2 430.140 


Collections in ltii|ioos, 

11,35,090 
11,14 270 

11 50 920 
12,43,030 

12 (.7 980 

13 22 350 
13 59,140 
1 4.1.1,81.0 
133.8,3 50 
13,83 110 


In the whole decade the tillage area fell only in 1860 and 1866. and 
the revenue collection*' in 1861 and 1868. Comparing; the collections 
of the last decade (1818-58) with those of the one under review, we 
find that the collection in 1856-57 was 10 lacs and reached by 1865-66 
a level of 8s II lacs, immediately falling hv a lac of rupees, the in¬ 
stant the American war ended The revenue in 1888 was fls 7 lacs, 
while, at the dose of 1868. with slight fluctuation, it recorded a rise to 
an average of Rs.12 lacs But it must not he forgotten that in the course 
of 80 years I 1888-68), this rise of revenue to a considerable degree 
must have been influenced by the passing to Government of a few hun¬ 
dred or thousand alienated villages, which must base influenced the 
tillage area and augmented the Government revenue 


\\(. \M\Kit 1*111 <’KM 


Bajri in L)>- 


1858- 59 

1859- 60 
I860 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 
1805-06 

1860- 07 
1807-08 


87 

82 

58 

46 

44 

44 

8C 

33 

62 

69 


69 

08 

50 

33 

28 

32 

60 

28 

50 

42 


From 1858 to 1868 the price of jawari s a w a continued rise from 

87 lbs. a rupee to 14 lbs. a uipee in 1868. The fluctuations again set 

in from 1864 when from 11 lbs it fell to 86 lh« . it again rose to 83 lbs. 
for jawari and 28 lbs. for bajri, a rise that was never reached during 
the past decades From 1866 the prices again commenced to fall On 
the whole, the last decade (1858 to 1868) reveals slight fluctuations, 

and the period of ruinous fall in prices appears to have passed away. 


137 “Alnnednagai Gazetteer,” p. 323. 
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Nasik 

(1888-1868) 


The survey under the New Land Settlement was undertaken hv Mr 
Loldsmid and Lieutenant Davidson in 1842. ni ‘ The state of the Dis¬ 
trict was extremely depressed in 1886, and with the failure of rain in 
18 58. it was still further ledueed HM Due to the scarcity of rain, there 
was a considerable rise m the pine of grain Ns usual, husbandmen 
were without a store ol gram They were extremely poor and in the 
majority of cases the profits of the stored giain went to the hanyas 140 

Ry 181.1. both (.bandore and \\ un Dindoti had lecened the new 
rates of assessment. Ry November of 1*51.1, about 1,1 villages of the 
Sinnur taluka had been surveyed, and Lieutenant Davidson expressed 
the following opinion on the condition of the people: "The District 
is at present gieatly overiated. and the impoverished condition of the 
lvot furnish the most painful e L ulnae ol the baneful effects of a heavy 
assessment VI hen we consider how heavily these collections have 
pu ssed upon the people of the* District, and the involved condition to 
which they have in a great measure reduced them. I do not think v ** 
can reasonably hojie to afford lelief so imperatively called for and 
at the same lime secure am considerable increase m the Government 
resources.'’ 141 Such was the confession of the man on the spot, who 
testified to the impovcashed condition of the ryot by the heavy land 
revenue The Commissioner 14 - also expressed his concurrence with the 
opinion expressed by the Superintendent, and lecommended his new 
rates for adoption 

On the introduction ol the New Survey m the District, the former 
maximum demand of Rs 1.1 1.679 was reduced to R«.54,087. a deciease 

1WLetter ot Octobei 14, 1842, Lettci No .577') ol 1839, paras 24 and 29, 
Letter No 73 ot March 10, 1S43; Letter No 929 of March 28, 1843 

149“Nasik Gazetteer,” p. 214 

140 Letter of November 9, 1839 

141 Report No 27 of November 2, 1843 

142 “Admitting, however, the extent of immediate sacrifice at its fullest 
amount, 1 am still of opinion, that on just principles and with reference to 
the wretched state ot the agricultural classes in the Sinnur talooka, the rates 
proposed by the Superintendent should be conceded, and I would accordingly 
beg leave m concurrence v\ itli the Collector and Sub-collector to recommend 
that the sanction of the Government be given to their introduction.”—Letter 
No 1338 of December 9, 1843. 
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on llie former assessment of Us 60.592.- IH The collections for 1842-48, 
01 the last year of the old rates, had been Us.74.101. while under the 
new fates the sum realised was Rs.42,884. which was a decrease of 
K- >0.216 over the former revenue. 144 For example, in Sintuir the re¬ 
duction was 52 f ' r , in Ghandoie it was 55 r /r and m Wtm Dindori it came 
to >1.2'f only The immediate leduelion in Sinnui on the levenue eol- 
lec tion in 1845-41 was 11'd even more than in ( bandore vvheie it was 
80'r. while in Dindon it came only to 20.1 r r 14 ’ 

We may now follow Lieutenant Day to Nasik m the wake of his 
suivey to gel an idea ot the condition of the people. markets, prices, etc 
ot that taluka, which was typical of the Collectorate on the eve of the 
new settlement 

The total aieu of Nasik District was 2,26.601 acres 28 juntas, or 
115 square miles The population of the Distuct according to the 
suivey returns was 19.771 souls, or 215 to a square mile The town of 
Nasik itself had a population of 22,502. a little less than half of the 
whole district If the town of Nasik was left out. the population of 
the lemainder of the District with that ol \\ un Dmdori and Sinnui was 
100 souls to a squaie mile m W un Dindon. and 104 souls to a square 
mile in Sinnui, while the rest ol Nasik had 115 souls to the square mile 
These hgutes were only applicable to Government villages, for in Nasik 
llieie were 28 jagir village's, many of which weie very populous and 
piohably had 120 souls to a squate mile, so that the entire Distiict. 
eonipiised of Government and alienated villages, eould he estimated at 
61.500 souls, or 185 to the square mile, which wa* consideiahlv in ex¬ 
cess of other talukas. 

The ehiel road was the Bombay-Agra road which traversed a dis¬ 
tance of 18 miles along the western limits ol Nasik. Along that mute 
thcie was an immense tiaflic in groceiies, English doth. iron, metals, 
lice and salt from Khandesh and Malwa. as well as vast quantities of 
ineichandi.se exported from those regions in the shape of country manu¬ 
factured goods, cotton, opium, etc., flowing down this channel to the 
ocean, fertilising and emiching the places it traversed. This traffic was 
expected to increase on the completion of the Thul Ghat Road, and to 
swell beyond all computation when the projected railway became an 
accomplished fact 


143 I have left out the annas and pies. 

144 Letter No. 31 of October 17, 1844. 
l+ r > Letter No. 35 of November 23. 1844. 
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There was another route not much less important which skirted 
the northern boundary of the District leaving the Agra road about 5 
miles beyond Nasik; it diverged nearly due east and passed through 
Chandore and Patoda Districts, entering the Nizam’s territories, and 
from thence to Berar and Nagpur. A number of commodities as well 
as grains of various soils were brought down by this route, principally 
on pack bullocks This road was only traversed in the fair season. 
To avoid the angle that was lormed by the road on passing the town 
of Nasik. as well as to be able to pasture their cattle, immense droves 
of Bunjaries left the main route at “Lookyene” and passed directly 
through the heart of the countiy from Syekhed on the north-east, to 
Wari Wari on the south-west. By this route grain was chiefly conveyed 
on bullocks of which thcie weie an almost interminable succession from 
sunrise to sunset. Caits bearing <otton seldom took this route because 
most parts of it were little better than field tracks. There was also 
an unfinished road from Poona to Sinner on which there was little 
tiallic. If the road was completed it would give considerable impetus 
to cultivation by opening the Poona maiket to corn-growing districts. 
The desire for the completion of this load up to Poona was also ex¬ 
pressed by the ryots 

The condition of the people was similar to that of other ryots in 
the Dcccan. They were labouring under pinching poverty “in a coim- 
tiv where a great amount of average happiness and prosperity ought 
to he more easily piocurable than in almost any land under heaven.” 
The Superintendent wrote that his experience of agricultural life had 
enabled him to foim a high opinion of the Nasik ryots’ intelligence 
and observation, industry and skill They possessed abilities which 
would doubtlessly im rease by “the imposition of rates not variable a- 
the seasons,” but such as to ensure the ryot in average times a full 
and plentiful return for his labour, and the means to provide for him¬ 
self during a period of dearth and scarcity. In spite of the liberal 
measures which Government had consented to adopt, it was felt that 
the people had ceitain improvident and stiongly rooted habits and cus¬ 
toms which would even defy legislative enactments. The Superintendent 
wrote of the expenses attending the celebration of marriage, which even 
the poorest thought it necessary to incur, with the result that the ryot 
fell irrevocably into the hands of the Sawkars and extortioners. “Thus 
the festival becomes the fruitful parent of ruin on the one hand, and a 
generation still deeper plunged in it on the other.” 146 Besides, the sys- 

146 This question of the expenses on marriage as mainly responsible for 
the ryot’s poverty «ib dispioved m the leport ot the “Deccan Riot Conmus- 
-ion, (1875).” 

E. H. E—11 
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tem of law under the British gave every facility to the usurers against 
the ryot, and the system of borrowing at an exorbitant rate kept the 
people in a low and depressed condition. 

The prices of grain 147 had averaged, for a period of twelve years 
prior to 1844, about 12% higher than in other districts, and this had 
fallen during the last four or five years to 6% or 7%; only in 1842 
and 1848 had prices in Nasik sunk lower than those in Sinnur, due to 
drought and locusts. 

The survey progressed to Patoda in 1846, and was completed at 
the end of the approaching jumabundy; there had been severe cholera 
in the parts of the taluka under assessment, so that the survey had to 
contend against the combined effects of disease and want. 143 The year 
1847 saw the survey of the Desli villages, as well as the Dang. The 
survey in Peint was completed about 1864. and Malegaon, Baglan. 
Javkeda and Abohona were finished off by 1869. At the end of 1869. 
the second revision settlement began in the eighty-eight Niphad Chandore 
villages. 

To sum up the conditions prevalent in this Colleolorate for the years 
1818 to 1868, we might take the views of Mr. Erskinc. The District 
in 1818 was plundered hy bands of free hooters and by its Govern¬ 
ment; next, 1828-1888. in spite of the establishment of order, it was 
impoverished hy the want of markets and by the exaction of its officials. 
The advent of the new survey (1840-1817) showed that m almost every 
part of Nasik the bulk of the people were pinched and disheartened 
by poverty. The picture of prospeiitv and comfort that followed the 
introduction of the new assessment, (1850-1874). as drawn by Mr. 
Erskinc, was, I believe in light of events that followed 1875, over¬ 
drawn and wanting in foresight. 

No records dealing with the land revenue collection for the earlier 
period (1818-1850) are available for this sub-collectorate till 1850 
Collections in individual talukas for the years 1888 to 1840 were all 
that could be found. This difficulty of procuring the land revenue of 
the entire Collectorate was increased when it is remembered that the 
present Collectorate of Nasik. at our period of review, was only a part 
of Ahmednagar with some of its present talukas under Khandesh. 


147 A more detailed information on prices with tables is given in my 
“Letters on Economic Conditions (1818-1826).” 

148 Letter No. 69 of May 28, 1846. 
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Years 

Collections in Rupees 

Remissions in Rupe 

1850-51 

3.98,170 

11,590 

1851-52 

3,74,310 

39,450 

1852-53 

4,54,280 

11,880 

1853-54 

4,16,320 

30,050 

1854-55 

4,79,330 

3,560 

1855-50 

4,58,640 

20,280 

1856-57 

5,01,810 

2,780 

1857-58 

5,10,610 

2,620 


In spite of the progress claimed for the sub-collectorate since 1847. 
in every alternate year succeeding 1850-51 there was a fall in revenue, 
followed by remissions amounting to thirty-nine, thirty and twenty-five 
thousand respectively, in the years 1851, 1853 and 1855. 

During the eleven years (1833-43), in spite of the three seasons of 
scarcity 1833, 183G and 1838, there was little rise in the price of grain 
In 1842 millet sold at 92^2 lbs., wheat at 82^4 lbs., grams at 82 lbs., ajiti 
rice at 35 and 32 y 2 lbs. the rupee in Nasik. 


NASIK PRODUCE PRICES (Lbs. the Re.) 1832-43 


Articles 

Chandore 

Dmdori 

Sinnur 

Nasik 

Mean 

Millpt 

100 

92% 

97% 

80 

92% 

Wheat 

80 

87 % 

72 % 

72% 

78% 

Rice 

30 

37y, 

35 

37% 

35 

Gram 

80 

87% 

77% 

72% 

77% 


During the next twenty-four years (1844-66) there was a man-.- tl 
rise in the prices of grains. Millet advanced from the average of 
881/4 lbs. in the ten years ending 1853 to 70 lbs. the rupee in the ten 
years ending in 1863. 150 


NASIK PRODUCE PRICES (Lbs. the Rc.) 1844-63 
(1844-53) 


Articles 

Chandore 

Niphad 

Nasik 

Mean 

Millet 

88% 

103% 

73% 

88% 

Wheat 

73% 

79% 

02% 

72 

Rice 

31% 

38 

32% 

34 

Gram 

71 

78% 

(1853-63) 

64% 

71% 

Millet 

68% 

68 

54% 

70 

Wheat 

63 

62% 

51% 

59 

Rice 

27% 

26% 

28 

21% 

Gram 

51 

59% 

50 

53 1/0 


149 “Nasik Gazetteer,” pp. 29C, 297. 

150 “Land Revenue of Bombay,” A. Rogers, p. 125. 

“Between 1860 and 1862 the increased growth of cotton reduced the area 
under cereals and raised the price of gram_During those years Indian mil¬ 

let varied from 52 to 32 pounds and averaged 44 pounds.”—“Nasik Gazetteer,” 

p. 106. 
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This ri9e in prices during the sixties of the last century was due to 
the American war, so that between 1860 and 1862, by cheapening 
money and curtailing the area under cereals, the value of grain was 
raised. In 1863 a bad harvest forced the prices to a famine level. 
The American war was responsible for a brief transitory period of 
prosperity that was sure to be short-lived. 


Turning to the revenue collections for the remaining ten years 
(1858-68), we fmd that here, as elsewhere, it progressed from Rs.5 lacs 
in 1858 to Rs.ll lacs at the close of 1868, with the exception of 1860 
when from Rs.10 lacs it fell to Rs.9 lacs in the succeeding year. The 
remissions show a fluctuation throughout the period reaching its lowest 
level in 1863 (Rs.140) and reaching the maximum of Rs.10,910 in 1867. 


Years 

Collections in Rupees 

Remissions in Rup 

1858-59 

5,23,030 

210 

1859-60" 

9,77,680 

3,370 

1800-61 

10,10,820 

2,410 

1801-62 

9,29,050 

1,400 

1802-63 

9,63,850 

470 

1803-04 

9,90,880 

140 

1804-65 

10,19,220 

350 

1865-60 

10,70,150 

740 

1866-07 

10,81,930 

3,480 

1807-68 

11,08,470 

Khandesh 

(1838-1868) 

10,910 


Little or no progress had been recorded in this tract of the country 
till 1838. Overgrown with forests, infested with tigers, ruined com¬ 
munications, no trade and practically depopulated, Khandesh offered 
in those early years of British rule (1818-1838) a spectacle of devasta¬ 
tion and ruin. 

The very first problem that faced the Government was the rehabilita¬ 
tion of entirely deserted villages. Between 1824 and 1839, there had 
been only a rise from 332,370 to 353,674 in the population, or an 
average yearly increase of barely half a per cent. In 1846, the total 
population rose to 685,619, and reached 778,112 in 1851, 152 a year be- 


151 “Nasik Gazetteer,” p. 297. 

* The yeais from 1859-00 are calculated from the figures on certain talukas 
iroin Ahmednagar and Khandesh. 

152 Between 1846 and 1851 houses increased from 1,70,504 to 1,78,040; cat¬ 
tle from 8,87,258 to 9,26,281; carts from 36,600 to 42,787; and ploughs from 
07,092 to 67,506. Bom. Gov. Rec. No. 14 of 1855, p. 240. 
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fore Mr. Wingate was sent in person to study the condition of Khandesh. 
Land administration alone was of importance in the years 1838 to 1851, 
since trade and communication could hardly have existed in such a 
backward territory. 


Years 

Price of Millet 

Tillage 
m liiglias 

Collections 
in Rupees 

Reirussionsl53 
m Rupees 

1838-39 

80 y. 

1,172,030 

8,50,744 

6,05,819 

1839-40 

102 y„ 

1,332,027 

14,78,856 

1,71,873 

1840-41 

iooy. 

1,189,083 

13,57,926 

1,71,731 

1841-42 

94 y. 

1,222,432 

11 21,554 

1 21,666 

1842-43 

1,203.382 

14,80,167 

67,640 

1843-44 

103 y. 

1,196,056 

14,70,519 

37,658 

1844-45 

01% 

1,159,803 

11,56,669 

3,24,469 

1845-46 

38 

1,268,648 

9,82,353 

6,36,884 

1846-47 

liiy. 

1,429,431 

17,51,659 

32,991 

1847-48 

171 

1.466.010 

17,94,280 

23,792 

1848-49 

134 

1,402,75K 

10,44.900 

1.57,630 

1849-50 

S5y. 

1,364,050 

16.97.380 

59,550 

1850-51 

i;.o 

1,356.808 

16,36.218 

1,39,780 

1851-52 

154 

1,436,035 

17,88,045 

91,760 

The fluctuation in prices 

throughout 

these years w 

'as very great. 


In 1839-40 millet sold at 1021/. lbs. the rupee, and the collection was 
Rs.l 1,78,856 out of an estimated land revenue of Rs.15,51,032; in the 
succeeding year the prices again fell to 109 y 2 lbs. the rupee, and with 
it the revenue also to Rs 13,57,926. In 1847-48, when the price fell to 
the lowest level in the fourteen years under review, the net collections 
showed the enormous figure of Rs.17,94.280 out of the full estimated 
rent of Rs.18,17,041 The prices rose to 134 lbs., and 85lbs. in the 
two years succeeding 1847, when the net collection stood with slight 
variation at 16 lacs: in 1851-52 the prices again fell to 154 lbs. the 
rupee, and when the collection ought also to have fallen, we find that 
it was Rs.17,88,045 with a remission of Rs.91,760. which was a smallc. 
sum than the one given in 1850-51 (Rs.1,39,780). 

This obviously confirms our belief that the Government, irrespective 
of the seasons and prices, was hent upon reaching a certain level in its 
land revenue collections. By the end of 1851-52, though the country 
was undoubtedly in a ruinous condition, the land revenue collections 
reached Rs.17,88,045, which was the highest figure in the fourteen 
years under review with the exception of the year 1847-48. But in 
justice it must be mentioned that the population 154 which was 354.674 in 

153 The population in 1839 was 3,53,674; m 1845 was 6,85,619; and in 1850 
reached 7,78,112; the estimated rent of the years 1839, 1840 and 1847 were 
Rsl5 lacs, Rsl5 lacs and Rsl8 lacs respectively—“Khandesh Gazetteer,” p. 290. 

154 It must be remembered that the figures given as the population are 
based on mere surmise, but whatever may have been the exact figures, it can¬ 
not be denied that with the restoration of order and peace the population must 
have increased. 
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18 >9-40, reached the figure of 778,112 in 1850-51, and this must nat¬ 
urally lead to an increment in tillage and land revenue; but this ques¬ 
tion of increment in tillage, which would be perhaps the only impor¬ 
tant fact for a rise in revenue, was not true when we examine the tillage 
area. Between 1839-40 and 1845-46. when the population rose from 
15 $,674 to 685,619, the tillage area during that period showed a very 
small rise from 1,232.027 bighas in 1839 to 1,268,648 bighas in 1845. 
B**side«, between 1839 and 1845, the tillage area showed a continuous 
fluctuation, reaching the lowest figure in those seven years in 1843, 
when the area fell to 1,159,803 bighas. In the years succeeding 
1/M5-46, when the population reached the level of 778,112 in 1850-51, 
we find that, though the land revenue had increased from Bs.16 lacs in 
18*8 to Rs.17 lacs in 1851, the tillage area had continually fallen from 
1,166,010 bighas in 1847-48 to 1,356,808 in 1850-51. This reveals that 
Lite Government realisations of revenue did not take into consideration 
the fall in prices and the tillage area. This attaches a lesser responsibil¬ 
ity to the Maratha misrule on the advent of Captain Wingate in Khan¬ 
desh 155 in 1852. 

Let us now follow Captain Wingate to Khandesh and learn from 
lus report 156 its condition on the eve of the new survey. 

The fall of rain throughout Khandesh was probably less than in 
ilie Southern Maratha Country, and little, if at all, greater than in the 
IVccan. The soil of Khandesh was more fertile and yielded heavier 
crops than that of the Deccan, or the Southern Maratha Country. This 
was due possibly, to some pecidiarity of climate and the soil being less 
exhausted by long continued cultivation. The principal crops of Khan¬ 
desh were the same as those of the Deccan, and the modes of husbandry 
did not differ materially 

Irrigation was extensively practised. The valleys were open and 
level, and the smallei rivers, taking their rise in the Western Ghauts, 
flowed in shallow beds which were obstructed here and there by ledges 
of hard rock. These rocks acted as natural dams, and afforded great 
facilities for the construction of masonry dams for diverting the river 
water into the canals for irrigation. The irrigated husbandry was, 

155 “Compared with other parts of the Presidency, however, the country 
was still backward with a sparce population and large tracts of arable land 
lying waste. Captain Wingate wa-. accordingly deputed in 1852 to leport on 
a suitable plan for introducing the survey into Khandesh.”—“Land Revenue 
of Bombay,” A. Rogers, p. 280. 

156 Report of Mnv 19. 1852 (George Wingate.) 
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however, of subordinate importance to that of the dry crops. Goor 
(coarse sugar) and opium were the chief exports belonging to the 
former, whereas all great exports of Khandesh— cotton, oil-seeds, wheat 
and gram and formerly indigo—belonged to the latter, though wheat 
and gram were also grown to sonic extent on irrigated land® The early 
monsoon crops were those to which belonged the dry crop exports like 
wheat, gram and linseed. Wheat and gram had been replaced by cot¬ 
ton. owing to the comparatively large demand for the latter crop 

The extent of cultivation was very limited m 1852. On entering 
the District from almost anv quarter, the country appeared to be covered 
with low. scattered bush jungle These thomv bushes did not grow 
close together, but formed, heie and theie, dense and almost im¬ 
pervious thickets, making the entire landscape a sober monotonous 
jungle in every direction. It was onI> aiound villages in thinly popu¬ 
lated paits that the fields were in continuous cultivation as the facility 
for manuring and hiinging home the crops made such lands more 
valuable than those at a greater distance 

The talukas of Sow da. Yawul. paits of Chopra, INussciabad, Er- 
rundole and Aamilnoir, situated on the fine rich plain of the Tapti, 
were cleared of jungle and cultivated They were the most thickly 
populated and richest part of the Collcctorate that looked at all like 
tlie old count!v All the rest had the look of a newly peopled colony. 
If we accejited the mango and tamarind trees and the many ruined 
wells as evidences of former industry, they were a sufficient testimony 
to the former prosperity of Khandesh. Excepting the well-rultivatcd 
portion of the Tapti plain, the whole of Khandesh in 1852 may he 
viewed as only veiv partially reclaimed from a state of nature. The 
population was wholly inadequate to occupy the entire Collcctorate, 
and it was feared that it would not he sufficient for that purpose for even 
a century to come. On the advent of George Wingate, the population 
was 7.85.091 souls. 18,56,681 highas were under cultivation, and there 
was a net collection of Rs 17.01,592 ll7 

Five-sixths of the arable land lying waste was very fertile and 
suitable for the growth of exportable pioduets such as cotton, oil seeds, 
etc If these products were exported to Bombay and other markets 
where their consumption was great, neither would the prices fall nor 
the markets be glutted in Khandesh. But to convert these wastes into 


157 For the details see the Report in “Letters on Economic Conditions, 
(1818-1826).” 
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cultivated lands required a much larger population than the one Khan- 
desh possessed in the fifties of the last century. The soil could ea«ilv 
support a population of 2 to 3 millions, but the District contained at the 
most 760,000 souls. Mr. Wingate was of the opinion that Government 
should do all within its power to make the present settlers comfortable 
and. by offering encouraging terms, attract an inflow of larger numbers 1V<! 

The ryots were in better circumstances in Khandesh than those of 
the Deccan. They possessed a number of cattle, which cost them little, 
owing to the abundance of free pasturage. This facility provided a 
sufficient number of bullocks for agricultural purposes. Besides, light, 
two-bullock carts were to be found in great numbers m almost all the 
villages. In addition to these, the wealthier cultivators and tradeis 
generally had light pleasure carls in which they drove to the market 
or wherever they bad oecasion to go 

Even during these early years a vast tiaffit passed through the Dis¬ 
trict to Bombay, and the improvement of the Tul and Chandore Ghauts 
brought greater employment to the people in Khandesh. Independent 
of agriculture, nearly all the carts that brought down cotton and grain 
from Berar and Khandesh to Bhewndy, belonged to the cultivators in 
Khandesh. As soon as the harvest was ovei, the ivots either from 
Khangaon m Beiar, oi fiom home, looked about for a fare to Bhevvudv. 
from where they seldom relumed vv : th their carts empty The time 
would come, it was said, when the entire traffic would be appropriated 
by the ryots of Khandesh from the Bunpnties. when the thoroughlv 
execrable road from the Tul Ghaut would be supeiseded by a road as 
good as the one that had been constructed down the (>haut itself. Theie 
was, besides, abundant money in Khandesh. a fact that could be testified 
to by the cash payment for all labour. 

Captain Wingate’s mode of survey and his proposal for the incre- 


r>8 “33rd Both these objects will be promoted by Die imposition ol \ti\ 
moderate assessment on the land at the new settlement I should say it 
would be difficult to err on the side of liberality... for, with its millions of 
waste acres, capable ot raising exportable products, there is ample room for 
the revenue to recover itself .. Population is already becoming redundant in 
parts ot the Deccan and low rates in Khandesh would piobably bring settlers 
iiom it, and from the Nizam’s districts m considerable numbers The Col¬ 
lect orate ot Rutnagherry is oppressed bj an ovei muueious and starving, but 
highly induhtiious population, and could means lie devised foi systematically 
drafting of the excess to re-establish the deserted villages of Khandesh, Gov¬ 
ernment might unhesitatingly venture to incur a considerable expenditure for 
this purpose in the prospect of a most ample return.. —Report of May 
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ment of the population were accepted by the Government. 159 By January 
of 1853 the survey commenced its operation in upwards of twenty vil¬ 
lages of Sowda, Yawul and Chopra talukas. 160 Captain Wingate soon 
after left for England, and the work continued to its close in 1865 when 
the whole Collectorate was surveyed. It would he well to follow the 
survey and glean a little more information on conditions prevalent in 
a few of the talukas. 

Turning to Amulneir. the principal articles brought for sale to its 
markets of Beheada. Bahadurpur. Varsi and Shirlla. were typical of 
this tract of country The articles brought for sale were giain, coarse 
woollen and cotton cloth, spices, vegetables, fruits and sometimes live 
stock such as buffaloes, cows, sheep and goats from Berai and Nagpur. 
The prevailing crop of the taluka was bajn Nundurbar was bare of 
trees, and ill-supplied with water The local slock though fit for agri¬ 
cultural work was poor; the population was not more than 80 to a 
scpiare mile, chiefly consisting of husbandmen and a few artisans. 
Thoie were only two good roads, one fron. Dhulia to Surat, and the 
other from Taloda to Nundurbar. There were no manufactures of 
< onsequcnce. The new railway had favoured many of tfie talukas 
through which it traversed, especially Lohara, which had three principal 
stations of Pachora, Mhyji and Mussawud within its reach 161 Warrun- 
gaum was typical of Khandesh’s deserted condition, for it had within 
its own limits no less than fifty deserted villages. All survey reports 162 
were unanimous in their opinion that the past levenuc collections had 
weighed heavily on the people Though the over-assessment of the 
late Government was responsible for the initiation of Khandesh, there 
can be hardly any excuse for the new Government to have continued 
that extortion for a further period of thirty years, even after their 
much vaunted peace and order had been established. 

The years prior to 1852 were, both in communications and trade, 
hardly of any importance. The early years of Maratha mismanage¬ 
ment had destroyed all trade. There were no main roads. The tracks 
were poorly made and deficient in comfort. Few and far between were 


159 “12th To Captain Wingate the best thanks of Government arc due 
for his exertion in furtherance of the object foi which at Ins own suggestion 
he was deputed to Khandesh, and for the valuable Paper in which the results 
of his investigation are placed before the President-m-CYmneil ’’-—Govt Resolu¬ 
tion of May 7, 1852. 

160 Letter No 17 of January 5, 1853 

161 Sel. Ree Bom. Gov of October 11, 1805. 

162 Letter No. 501 of May 23, 1870; Resolution No 051 of March 9, 1800 
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miserable groups ot huts, and the mountain passes were as rugged and 
formidable as their fierce possessors—the lilieels."’ 1 About this time a 
brisk trade in cotton export by pack bullocks and carts was in prog- 
less; but the long journeys were very trying, especially below the 
Syhadrt Hills where manv cattle died, or were injured for life 161 This 
testifies to the wretched condition of the roads But in 1852 the open¬ 
ing of the railway helped trade in Khandesh to gieutly change and 
develop. Khandesh had already been noted as the home of opium, but 
in 1856, by the order of the Government of India, the Dhulia factory 
was closed and the poppy cultivation slopped During the twenty years 
ending in 1856, the greatest area cultivated in one year was 2,880 acres, 
vvliiih had yielded 28.208 lbs. the acre. lhr> 


It now remains to learn the progiess of the prices, tillage and 
ievenue collections during the introduction of the new survey 


Vim is 
1 852-53 


1857- 58 

1858- 59 
IS,0 


Collections Remissions 
in Rupees in Rupees 


121 

108 


IS 


1.1712.37 19,55,771 K3.442 

1,198,78a 17,17,(iO(i 1.17,7(17 

1,28(1,334 1’1,92,812 15.818 

R294.CH 11,12,223 4,03,005 

1,3(13,81.3 19,02,72(3 23,838 

1,443,832 1 9,18,018 58,297 

1.57 4 222 20.84,812 (12,375 

1,021,980 22,17,127 52,170 


The >ears 1852-5 5 and 1858-51 both show ruinous prices at 121 lbs 
and 168 lbs the rupee for millet; hut from 1851, with the exception 
of the year succeeding, the pi ices rose reaching 18 lbs the rupee in 
1850 The tillage showed a continuous rise throughout the eight yeais 
Though the collections fell in 1855-56 to Rs 11 lacs from Rs.19 lacs 
in 1851-55. the suet ceding year (1856-57) touched Rs.19 lacs and increased 
to reach Rs 22 lacs by 1859-60 The rise in tillage was an indication of 
an increase in population, even taking into consideration the fact that 
main alienated villages might have augmented Government lands during 
the vears under review. 


163 The Deccan Commissioners records (1818-1820) possess many documents 
winch aie a testinioin to the tenor and rapine the lflieels earned out m Khan¬ 
desh and its environs The misery and desertion in Khandesh in those eailv 
vents weie not a little lcsponsiblc lot the activity of this fierce tribe 

164 Bom. Gov. Set No. RXCIIT, p 29 

165 Better No. 910 of May 19. 1866 
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Years 


1860-61 

1861-02 

1802-6.1 

1803-01 

1864-05 

1805-00 

1800-07 

1807-08 


Price (Millet) 


32 

18 


Tillage 
in Acres 
1,814,28!) 
1,890,831 
2,084,869 
2,330,112 
2,131,579 
2,171 186 
2 518,549 
2,001 005 


Collections 
in Rupees 
21,12,004 
25,07 003 
25,85,719 
27,03,009 
29.09,207 
31,00,598 
32,09 510 
32.12,117 


Remissions 166 

1 . 22,010 

19,019 

27,088 

50,805 

99,801 

75,853 

34,915 

14,850 


In the remaining eight years (1860-68) we find the price of millet 
steadier. Although there weie some lluctuations. yet the fall did not 
reach the level of 171 lbs.. 108 lbs., oi 121 lbs the rupee, as it did in 
the years prioi to 1852 There was a continuous rise in the tillage with 
a corresponding use in the net collections which saw a slight fall at Un¬ 
close of our period (1867-98). No impartial critic can deny that there 
was a definite nnpiovernenl in the condition of Khandesh since (.aplain 
Wingate’s repoit of 1852 


This review ol the thirty ycais ( 1888-1868) has shown us the 
pi ogress in trade, communications and land administration in the Horn- 
hay Deccan, hut its success is to he viewed in the light of future ex¬ 
perience and progress The Deccan riots of 1875, which were separated 
horn the period ol oni leview by only seven years, afford testimony" 
that whatever prosperity appealed to have dawned with the new survey 
and its great aichitect, was but Heeling and ephemeral. 


a is taken ltoin -easonal reports in the "(lazetteoi,” p 98 The 
calculated by subtracting the remissions and outstandings from 




CHAPTER V 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

Eli’HINSTONE had guessed the population of the conquered ter¬ 
ritories to he about 40,00,000; his successor, Chaplin, by a comparison 
of revenues of the excluded portion of the country with those of British 
possession, had framed an estimate which he thought Mould be found 
nearer the truth. As Kholapur was not included, it corresponded with 
Elphinstone’s estimate of four millions. 1 

Souls 

Poona . . 4,84,717 

Vuggur 0 50 000 

Khamlesli 4,17,970 

Dharwar 0,84.193 

22,36,880 

Southern Jaglnis 7,78,183 

Sattara 7 36 28 4 

37.31,3.13 

The number of Government villages, as calculated by Chaplin, were 
7,229, the number of alienated villages as jagirs, surinjams, etc., were 
2,252; so that the proportion of alienated to Government was about 1 
to 3 1 /5. 2 Colonel Sykes, in his evidence in 1832, which was fourteen 
years after British occupation, estimated the population of the four col- 
lectorates, the Raja of Sattara's and the Southern Jagirdar's states as 
about 32,85,985. 3 These figures show a distinct decrease in the popu¬ 
lation brought about by poverty, famine and disease, so amply testified 
to by the conditions prevailing in those early yeais of British admin¬ 
istration. The wide-spread poverty, the failure of harvests due to 
scarcity of rain, the heavy assessment, the fall in prices of grain due 
to the increasing cultivation, and the lack of demand for home in¬ 
dustry like cotton cloth, which fetched a subsistence to the ryot in years 
of scarcity, all contributed to the rapid decline in the ryot’s economic 
condition. 

In the Bombay Deccan, as elsewhere in India, a conglomeration of 
people constituted the population of the conquered territory. The 
Marathas, who were the cultivators of the soil, contributed from 69 to 

1 Mr. Chaplin’s Report of 1822, p 3 

2 Ibid 

3 Evidence before the Select Committee, 1832, p 158. 

[ 1801 
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741 /<> c /o of the whole population of the collectorates. 4 The remainder 
consisted of Mussulmans, Brahmins and Rajputs. The Brahmins varied 
from 414% in Dharwar to 11%% in Poona, the Rajputs from a half 
per cent in Poona to 3%% in Khandesh, and the Mussulmans fiorn 
41/3% in Poona to 8%% in Dhaiwar. 5 

The opinion of the Collectors and the Commissioner regarding the 
character of the Biahmins was very unfavourable. The Biahmins, who 
had so long conducted the Government of the country, were stigmatised 
by Mr. Chaplin as an “intriguing, lying, corrupt, licentious and un¬ 
principled race of people.” With this notion of the leading race in 
Maharastra, there could be little hope of conciliation between the con¬ 
quered and the conqueror. Elphinstone, though condemning his former 
antagonists, had the generosity to state that “there were amongst them 
many instances of decent and respectable lives, and although they are 
generally subtle and insinceie, I have met with some on whom I could 
depend for sound and candid opinion.” 1 ’ It has been the good fortune 
of Britain, that even in spite of the most strongly suppoited of opinions, 
she has always produced critics who have had the courage to tell theii 
countrymen what they believe to be the truth. The able and eminent 
Henry Tucker, Director of the East India Company, spoke in defence 
of the Brahmins thus- “Moicover, it is in my opinion unjust to con¬ 
demn this people indiscriminately. Among the Brahmins are to be 
found men of simplicity and purity of life and manners scarcely to be 
suipassed by genuine professors of Chiistianity in its purest form; and 
even the errors of such men deserve to be treated with tenderness and 
forbearance.” 7 Their only error, if it could at all be called one, was 
their desire to maintain their power. 

These were the opinions formed of those who were at the Court 
of the Peshwa and attached to his Government, but those “unconnected 
with the Court and army bear a much better character; being sober, 
industrious and encouragers of agriculture,” wrote Elphinstone. In 
another place, the able Commissioner was of opinion that “it must in¬ 
deed be remembered both of this cla ce and the Brahmins, that we see 
the worst of the whole, and that it is among those at a distance from 
the seat of Government that we are to look for any virtue that may ex¬ 
ist in a nation.” 


4Evidence before the Select Committee, 1832, p 158 
5 Ibid. 

6“Territones Conquered From the Peshwa,” Elphinstone, p. 8 
7 “Memorials of Indian Government,” Tucker, p. 480 
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The ryotwari system was introduced with the hope of bringing the 
ryot more in contact with the administrators. But this system could only 
be successful if those who governed understood the language of the 
people. Few Englishmen of those days succeeded in acquiring an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of languages which was so essential to the due dis¬ 
charge of justice and revenue; and few still possessed that knowledge 
of manners and habits which was necessary to enable them to enter inlo 
the feelings of the people, to understand their character, to appreciate 
their motives, and to deduce the true value of their evidence 8 The older 
English administrators were conscious of the notion of superiority that 
young Englishmen had when they rame out to India. Chaplin was of 
the opinion that a humble code of some kind, as a sort of manual, 
should be given to every one newly arrived from England The motto 
of it was to be in the words of Shakespeare: 

“<)' But mail proud man'— 

Hi est in little brief authority 

Most lgnonmt of what he is most assured, 

Ills glassy essence 

Plays such fantastic tricks before High TIe.iven 
As makes angels weep.” 

The native subordinates were often blamed for the mismanage¬ 
ment of a Government scheme, or for being susceptible to bribery and cor¬ 
ruption. It was an easy matter to feel indignant at the bribery and 
corruption of the poor people with low education, low pay, and prac¬ 
tically no prospects. 9 The position of these subordinates in the hierarchy 
of the Company’s servants, was indeed very low. Whatever position 
they might expect to reach, could only he gained by doing everything 
to please their new masters. The moral effect of this loss of position 
might he expressed in Chaplin’s words: “Almost every laudable ob¬ 
ject of ambition, except that of obtaining the office of a mamlutdar or 
dufluidar, is placed beyond the reach of the belter classes, and the elicit 
may probably be to induce habits of idleness and dissipation.” 10 All 
places of trust and honour “must be filled by Europeans” 11 was fhe 
rooted idea of Elphinstone and a lew of his successors To Elphinstone 
“the society of natives can never he in itself agreeable, no man 
can long converse with the generality of them, without being provoked 
with their constant selfishness and design, wearied with their 


8 “Memorials of Indian Government,” Tucker, p. 482. 

9 “Dadabhoy Naorop,” R. P. Masani, p. 105. 

to Chaplin’s Report, 1822, p. 88. 

11 Klphmstone’s Report, 1819, p. 60. 
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importunities anci disgusted with their flattery.’’ 12 Elphinstone 
must have come across the low class of Maralhas to liave formed 
that opinion. The honourable and trustworthy servants of the 
late Government could not have associated with these foreigners on 
their advent. It is a matter of regret that a man like Elphinstone should 
hold a few castaways hom a disintegiating society as examples of the 
generality of people. 

Hut it must be asseiled in justice that administrative failure of 
these early years was partly due to the Indian subordinates. They were 
a constant source of trouble, and were often found oppressing the 
ryots. “Your remarks on the dishonesty of village officials and native 
servants,” wrote Chaplin to Robertson, "are unfortunately too true. I 
think this, added to the lack of revenue details, an evil of greater prevalence 
m the Dekhan than in an\ other country, and to this cause I ascribe the 
circumstance of the ryolwar system being less efficient in practice here 
than in some of our old provinces ” n On another occasion. Cap¬ 
tain Pottinger of Ahmednagar, gave an example of financial fraud com¬ 
mitted by native officials “In some instances, the sum m a single village 
has exceeded 500 rupees, and in others tiom 100 to 100 Two are un¬ 
der 100 rupees and the money has been actuallv collected from the 
ryots, which rendered the conduct of hereditary officers still moie repre¬ 
hensible ” 14 In the same letter Pottingei fuither added that "in one 
village, in the distnct Jamkheir, the Patail had exercised great cruellies 
by putting stones on the ryots' heads and breasts and tying them down 
to stakes in the sun. to forre them to pay then dues,” and when the 
money was realised, “he attempted to defraud the Government out of 
above 500 rupees or one third of the village lcvcnues.” 15 These men 
who came into powei on the collapse of the Maratha Government, or 
who ma\ have aiquned impoitant positions dining the lax rule of the 
last Peshwa, were responsible for giving their new masters the false 
idea that the whole Maratha administration had been corrupt from time 
immemorial. 

Now let us turn to the attitude of the conquerors toward their native 
subjects. We have alieady shown the ignorance of the Europeans regard¬ 
ing the language, morals and manners of the jieople, but these short-com¬ 
ings could be overcome by constant contact with the governed, and not by 


12 Ibid. 

13 Letter No 7914 ot .Tune 5, 1821 

14 Letter No 111 of .Tulv 17, 1818 

15 Ibid. 
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aloofness and ariogance. which a majoi part of the official department 
adopted. It must he said in justification of English character, that when 
such conduct was brought home to the superiors, a reprimand, or at times 
an appeal, to the junioi officials was never lost. Thus, when Captain 
Robertson learnt of the bad treatment given to some villagers by the 
military officers, he wiotc as follows to Mr Chaplin- 

' The best regulation will perhaps be found defective until European 
gentlemen (which I am sorry to remaik is not the case) learn to con¬ 
sider an Indian as being as much entitled to Ins own properly ..as 
English are 

"‘They travel over the land with the most peifect conviction that 
everybody and eveivthing in it was made for their use. and liable to 
be used as their servants and piopertv. I should hope that it is not 
Impossible to cause the moial feeling of Englishmen to burn as warmly 
in favour of their Indian subjects, as no doubt it does in regard to 
Englishmen, and 1 conceive that as their conduct does not proceed 
fiom want of principle, but merely from a loo dignified opinion of 
themselves and their own nation, a strong appeal to their good sense, 
and which should also excite their compassion in favour of the poorer 
classes who inhabit villages, would have more effect than the most 
restrictive or best regulation . ” ,b In sprte of these repeated appeals, 
there is ample evidence 17 to show that British officials disregarded the 
ordeis of theii senior officers, and on several occasions illtreatcd the 
\ il lagers 

Mr. Chaplin in his liicular (1828) to the Collectors, was of the 
opinion that young men of little experience were apt to think ‘"too much 

tfi Letter No (iHt, ot Mnv 14. 1820 

17 See the section mi Tianspoit in ‘Letters on 
ISIS-182.').” 

Lettei No S21 ol 182:5 tioin .Mr. Thackeray is a 
giving a defence against the tbarges of one Captain (liafton. who was at the 
head ot a partv of sineioo The eomplauit of Captain Or niton was that no 
piopei food supplies weie given to the p.utv, and Mr Tlnukeiay refuted this 
(barge on the gtoimd that Ins personal experience and the inqumes since made 
led him to assert that the ihinges of Captain Giatton were false, and it at all 
then 1 was any niisundcistanding, tile seivants ot the Captain and Ills othei 
European subordinates were to blame Mr Ttiackerav forwatded the com¬ 
plaint of his nininliitdai against Captain Grafton, Lieutenants Le Messurecis, 
Boyd and Campbell, which stated “Although things were supplied, they mal- 
iieated the Patel Moodkuppa and made linn stand m the sun taking away 
the lottah in which milk had been brought Aecompanying this complaint, 

tho mamlutdar sent a list of the articles supplied to each of those four Eu- 
lopean gentlemen r l lie articles were milk, butter, firewood, 4 fowls, 18 eggs, 
arrack, 125 bundles of kurbee, coeoanuts and earthen pots 
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of themselves, and very little of the natives.” His experience had shown 
him that such assumption of superiority often led to a haughty and 
supercilious demeanour, “extremely offensive to all classes and pro¬ 
ductive of great injury to public service.” 18 The Commissioner was 
certain that the majority of educated Englishmen soon realised that they 
would never be able to manage the important branches of the services 
in India, without the aid of intelligent Indians. He was convinced that 
nothing “would reconcile the higher classes of natives to the change 
of ruler than an unreserved personal intercourse with them,” and a 
-ympathetic attention to ceremonials on which the Indians laid such 
emphasis and importance This advice was followed up with a warn¬ 
ing that they had only “to look back to history to find various instances 
in which revolutions have been brought about bv discontent engendered 
by less considerable causes " 

This toleration became all the moie requisite, in Chaplin’s opinion, 
wiien they considered the relations that were likely to subsist between 
them as foreigners, and the Marathas as a conquered people. It must 
not be forgotten by Englishmen that notwithstanding their wish to con¬ 
ciliate the people, their rule would still be felt “as irksome if not de¬ 
grading.” “Our own interests, if not those of humanity,” wrote Chap¬ 
lin, “should dirtate to us the projiriety of contributing all we can to¬ 
ward maintaining that empire of opinion, which, as far as respects our 
power, our justice and our moderation, is acknowledged to be the main 
support of our administration ” 

These wise precepts could be practised in spite of so many peculiar¬ 
ities of native character, which so often stood as an insuperable bar to 
anv cordial interchange ol sentiments, wrote the Commissioner, provided 
the motives were sufficiently strong, and every individual was conscious 
that it was in the power of everyone to govern his temper. The accept¬ 
ance of this advice by the majority of the English administrators con¬ 
tributed to reconciling the conquered people to the new rule. It was 
this sense of justice, born of political necessity and wisdom, that en¬ 
abled a body of men so foreign to the soil, to win over a people and 
lead them to the path of political peace, if not of economic freedom. 

From evidence given by men of position on retirement from the 
Company’s services in India before the Parliamentary Committees in 
England, they were with few exceptions always of the opinion that the 
Indian servants of the Company were invariably well-fitted for their 


18 Circular No. 6609 of May 28, 1823. 
E H F—12 
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duties Asked if those employed in the Company’s revenue department 
could discharge their functions efficiently, the reply was in the af¬ 
firmative. 10 In very few instances the officials -stated that the natives were 
incapable of governing, if given an opportunity to do so. 

In 1822. Chaplin was of the opinion that there was a universal 
tone of satisfaction among the ryots, resulting from the improvement 
in their condition. 20 Captain Grant also bore testimony to this amelio¬ 
rated condition; and according to him the ryots were sensible of the 
superiority of the new mode of administering revenue. Yet. in spite 
of these signs of improvement, by 1832 the revenue had diminished con¬ 
siderably. 21 From 1822 to 1827 the entire revenue diminished by 
Rs.5.33.399. in Ahmednagar in 1827-28. it fell bv Rs.4.15.000 and in 
Poona by Rs 3,60.025, which was on the whole equivalent to “15 and 16 
decimal per cent of the revenue of 1822 " 

This deterioration m the condition of the r\ot and progressive 
poverty has already been described. It now remains to note how' far the 
cultivatoi, by his weakness or peculiarities, contributed to these mis¬ 
fortunes in his life. “The Maratha peasantry.” wrote Flphinstone. “are 
sober, frugal, industrious, mild and inoffensive to everybody-—and 
among themselves neither dishonest noi insincere The faults of their 
Government have created in them corresponding vices, its oppression 
and extortion have taught them dissimulation, mendacity and fraud, 
and the insecurity of the property has rendered them so careless of the 
future as to lavish on a marriage oi other ceremony the savings of 
years of parsimony.” 22 The ryot-, embarrassed by debts, very seldom 
extricated themselves. His exertions to rid himself of his debts could 
be compared, according to Chaplin, “to the hellish torments of Sisyphus 
who had no sooner rolled his burden to the summit of the hill than it 
fell hack on him with redoubled violence 20 Years later, to one 
Colonel Prescott. 21 a superintendent of the new land survey, the 
progressive poverty was due to the far t that even “if the ryot was a 
richer man tomorrow,” Prescott was sure that “no real advantage 
would accrue to him,” just because the ryot did not know how “to go 
about bettering his condition.” In time- of plenty, when he ought to 


19 Evidence be loro the Select Committee, \ol III, p 969 
-'0 Chaplin’s Report ol 1822, p. 100 

21 “East India Tapers, 1832,” p 176 

22 “Terntones Conquered From the Pe-hvva,” Elplunstone, p. 9 

23 Chaplin’s Report of 1822, p 103 

24 The letter found at the Land Records Office was in a very bad conditu 
and had no date or number 
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build a substantial house, sink a well or two, increase his agricultural 
implements, and endeavour to improve his farm, the cultivator, ac¬ 
cording to Prescott, spent Rs.500 on a marriage feast which he could 
have easily disposed of at Rs.50. “His family, great and small, would 
be covered with ornaments, his home would be filled with copper pots, 
and instead of trudging on his feet .. we should see him mounted on 
a Bheemthuri tatto riding . .. about the country, neglecting his business 
for the pleasure of gossip in all the neighbouring villages ” If he had 
more money to waste, then it would go to the crafty “baniali,” wrote 
Prescott, “those unscrupulous usurers . . a set of sordid and mercenary 
wretches, the like of whom cannot be found in any civilized country.” 2r> 
To Prescott, as to Elphinstone and Chaplin, the main cause for this in¬ 
debtedness was the marriage feast. 

We thus learn that the blame for continued poverty was placed at 
the door of the village bania and the marriage feast The Deccan Riot 
Commission (1875) tried to disprove the marriage ceremony as an im¬ 
portant cause for plunging the cultivator into years of untold misery 
Undue prominence had been given, according to the Commission, to 
marriages as the cause of indebtedness. The expenditure might have 
been extravagant, looking to the ryot’s means, but the occasion was 
seldom, and the total sum spent was not larger than what the ryot was 
justified in spending on social and domestic pleasures. “The expen¬ 
diture by itself rarely appears as a nucleus of his indebtedness . the 
constantly recurring small item of debt for food and other necessaries, 
for seeds, for bullocks, for the Government assessment, do more to swell 
the indebtedness of the ryot than an occasional marriage.’’ 

The money-lender only came in, thought the early administrators, 
due to the marriage feasts. Money-lending has existed in India as in 
other countries, but in pre-British days there were two restraints on 
the money-lenders; firstly, the existence of vigorous village communities, 
and secondly, the apathy of the State toward the recovery of loans; a 
function that was entrusted to the village punchayets. It was the dis¬ 
integration of the village communities that gave the sawkars and land 
grabbers their opportunity to exploit the ryot. The ignorant cultivator 
who neither knew how to read nor write, who had no business habits, 
and whom the law under the new Government placed at the mercy of a 

25 Prescott then discussed a maximum rate of interest suggesting 2,5 per cent 
whieh would protect the ryot from so high a rate as 40 or 50 per cent then 
charged by the bania. “The effects of it would be to curtail the enormous 
and frivolous expenditure at the marriage feast, and eventually to break 
the custom altogether.” 
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set of sordid and heartless wretches, the like of whom were difficult to 
find anywhere. The judiciary to make matters worse followed the line 
of least resistance, and favoured a rigid and literal application of the 
law without attempting to go beyond the ryot’s bond. In spite of the 
many inherently bad traits in the character of the sawkars, they were 
at times indispensable to our social organisation as it then stood. He 
shared the weaknesses and virtues of ordinary human beings and the 
risks which the sawkar undertook, due to the “ignorance, improvidence 
and irregularity of the cultivators," accounted for the “calling foith of 
his weakness more than his virtue into action ” “To censure him is to 
censure the imperfections of mankind.” The sawkar served the villages 
in a variety of ways other than as suppliers of credit. He was also the 
giairi dealer, and in this capacity useful in times of famine and drought 
when he issued grain and helped the village to tide over difficult times. 
If he kept his greed in check, he was a pillar of strength to the village 
organisation, and the main financial support of the fabric which had for 
its foundation land and labour without the necessary wealth. 

The repercussions of the new rule were also felt in the banking and 
mercantile world, especially as regards exchange. The condition of the 
sawkars had in consequence much deteriorated; “it being computed that 
not two-thirds of their former capital are now employed in banking and 
speculation.” 26 This depression was somewhat due to the disappearance 
of the Court with its demand “of jewels, shawls and cloths and diverse 
valuable commodities” no longer required. The native army had dim¬ 
inished in numbers, and in consequence the demand on consumption had 
greatly reduced, and this was naturally followed by a decline of com¬ 
mercial prosperity. Besides these changes, the departure of Jagirdars 
and Surinjamedars horn the capital was an added reason for the fall in 
the profits of the merchants—to augment this misfortune was added the 
despair of never realising the great debts 27 from this fallen aristocracy. 
In spite of these monetary mishaps, the sawkars were better off than 
the ryots on account of the immunity which they had enjoyed from 
many taxes which the ryots had to pay. With the lessening of the 
cesses, the wealthier class had less to pay the State than the ryot on 
whom the burden increased when the Government, to make up its loss, 
laid a heavier taxation on land. 

"The people are few,” wrote Elphinstone. “compared to the arable 
land, they are hardy, warlike and always armed till of late years; the 

26 Chaplin’s Report of 1822, p. 108. 

27 Ibid., p. 111. 
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situation of the lower order was very comfortable, and that of the up¬ 
per classes prosperous. There was abundance of employment in the 
domestic establishment and foreign conquest of the nation.” 28 Thus, we 
have the testimony of prosperity among the Maratha people on the ad¬ 
vent of the British from Elphinstone himself. The police were also 
good, wrote Elphinstone, which shows that the Maratha GovernmenL 
even in its last days, was not quite the picture of anarchy as painted by 
the foreigners; he further added that, on the whole, murder and rob¬ 
bery were very rare, and he had never heard any complaint of in¬ 
security of property. 29 Elphinstone had been greatly impressed with 
the indigenous system of village “watch and ward.” 

With the progress of time and change in circumstances, it was im¬ 
possible for the English to continue the system of Maratha justice and 
administration. Even the first commissioner was compelled to make re¬ 
forms whicli he did with scrupulous regard for native sentiments and 
prejudices. 30 The Patel was permitted only as much authority as would 
preserve his influence in his village The powers of the mamlutdars 
were at first limited to a fine of Rs.2 and confinement of 24 hours, 
but afterwards augmented to allow of punishing a petty affray. “All 
other criminal jurisdiction short of capital punishment was vested in 
the Collector.” 31 

Like the miras, the village punchayet was a time-honoured insti¬ 
tution, responsible for the village independence from the central con¬ 
trol. Elphinstone had been strongly in their favour, and looked upon 
them as the “principal instrument” which “must continue to be exempt 
from all new forms of interference and regulation on our part.” 32 They 
afford a strong parallel to the Shire Courts of Saxon England, and it 
they had been allowed to continue in their old vigour, a great stride 
to independence in village life might have been realised. 

We cannot deny that the punchayet had many obvious faults—“dila¬ 
toriness, want of executive power, exposure to corruption and inability 
to deal with complicated issues”; 33 but in Elphinstone’s opinion “these 
faults were outweighed by greater advantages, especially for the deci¬ 
sion of petty disputes” and above all it enlisted the interest of the 


28 “Territories Conquered From the Peshwa,” Elphinstone, p. 8. 
29Ibid, p. 56. 

30 “Life of Elphinstone,” Cotton, p. 139. 

31 “Life of Elphinstone,” Colebrooke, p. 144 

32 Elphinstone’s Report of 1819, p. 60. 

33 “Life of Elphinstone,” Cotton, p. 151 
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people in the protection of their own rights. 34 The punchayets ap¬ 
peared to have continued even after the corrupt reign of Baji Rao, and 
retained in a great degree the confidence of the people; “they did not 
appear to have been unworthy of their good opinion.” 35 Elphinstone 
further wrote that all answers to his queries (except that of one Col¬ 
lector) gave the punchayets a very favourable character; and Chaplin, 
in particular, was of the opinion that in most instances “their state¬ 
ment of evidence is succinct and clear, their reasoning on it solid and 
perspicuous, and their decision just and impartial.” 

Elphinstone then decided without hesitation in favour of main¬ 
taining the system of pimchayet His innovations aimed at reviving the 
vigour and removing the abuses of the native system, while, at the same 
time, preserving all its main features He was also of the opinion that 
some pressuie might be put upon its members to induce them to at¬ 
tend, and perhaps their attendance might be rewarded with a small fee. 

It is true that, with the changing circumstances, it was impossible 
to maintain the Maratha system of administration, but many of the 
innovations were against self-help and independence, and the changes 
in method of administration were sometimes prompted by narrow and 
selfish motives. Doubts had occurred to some of the ablest of English 
administrators as to how far British rule had been ultimately beneficial 
to the people subject to it They had undeniably given to India the 
inestimable blessing of peace, restored order, and checked the rapine 
that wasted our Provinces; but the attempt to administer justice, to 
protect property, and to establish fixed principles of revenue administra¬ 
tion, had in many cases been “attended with such lamentable failures” 
as to constitute a scandle to their Government. 36 


34 “The institution of the Punchayet was a restraint on patronage and 
bribery.... The intimate acquaintance of the members with the subject m 
dispute, and in many cases with the character of the party, must have made 
their decision frequently correct; and it was an advantage of incalculable 
value in this mode of trial that the judges, being drawn from the body of the 
people, could act on no principles that were generally not understood, a cir¬ 
cumstance, which by preventing uncertainty and obscurity in law, struck at 

the root of litigation-”—“Life of Elphinstone” (Rulers of India Series), 

p. 152. 

35 “Life of Elphinstone,” Cotton, p. 153. 

36 “Upon the whole, do you conceive that the effect of our Government 
has been beneficial to the people?—I conceive it has certainly been beneficial. 
. . We have put a stop to all external invasion and to all open violence within 
our own territory; and we have introduced a regular system of justice and 
a Government on fixed and rational principles, all of which are great benefits 
conferred on the natives; but no doubt the introduction of our Government 
has been attended with a great many evils.... It tends very much to level 
all ranks, it withdrew* a good deal of the encouragement that there was to 
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"Left to itself, the East India Company has not well and wisely 
governed the territory which it holds. Where are the fruits of an en¬ 
lightened Government in India 9 Are the people there industrious, happy 
and contented? And is material prosperity indicating the success which 
attends honest labour under a wise rule? Do the courts of law secure 
impartial justice to the wronged and innocent? Have public works 
been founded for the convenience and comfort of all, as monuments of 
the beneficence of the rulers, or as proofs that the accumulation of 
capital and industry has been invested to promote present and future 
progress and improvement? In India such imaginary evidence is 
fictitious. Docks, quays, common roads, railroads, canals and the min¬ 
istering agents of civilization are almost unknown The peasantry of 
India are depressed, if not neglected " v These queries of 1853 by 
Thomas Bazley,™ President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
'still remain to be answered long after the curtain has been rung down 
on the East India Company Even though Bazlev's condemnation of 
the honourable Company cannot be accepted entirely since it was based 
upon a commercial rivalry,™ yet no impartial critic can deny that the 
material condition of the people, then as now, was anything to evoke 
satisfaction. The ryot who constitute the mainstay of the Deccan, ex¬ 
pressed lus feelings to a witness: “If we improve the land, you will 
raise the rent; how do we know you will leave us any more than you 
do now, and why should we go to any more trouble for you?"’ With 
such a defeatist attitude, accompanied with the greed for progressive 
revenue on the part of the Company, there was, little initiative left in 
the Deccan Kumbi to strive to better his lot. The remaining ten years 
U858-1868) of our narrative had little to show by way of substantial 
gain, if not by way of bright hopes. 

learning, and to excellence ot all sorts; and also the destruction of the higher 
class ot natives, it has diminished the demands for Indian manufactures; the 
Kuropcans, who supply their place, making use chiefly of articles of their own 
country ”—Elphinstone, “East Tndia Papers, 1830,” p. 157. 

37 “Western India,” edited by lames Robertson, p vm 

38 In the preface to “Western Tndia ” 

39 “Indignant at the contumely bestowed upon the people of India and 
upon commerce and industry of Britain, the Chamber of Commerce, Man¬ 
chester,... determined to send a competent individual as their representative 
Commissioner,” wrote Bazley. Alexander Mackay was the Commissioner sent 
to Western India to study the possibility of the growth of more cotton, a 
step much disliked by the Company. 



CHAPTER VI 


COMMUNICATIONS—PART I 

The physical features of a territory vitally influence the means of 
communication. Mahaiastra, with its rugged landscape, offered un¬ 
told difficulties to the development of roads, especially from east to 
west. The formidable and ponderous range of mountains that stretched 
all along the coast like a natural fortification, with its narrow and 
precipitous passes, made the construction of roads to the coast a mat¬ 
ter of great expense and untold labour These ghauts are not re¬ 
markable for their height, but are peculiarly wild, rugged, and at times 
barren. Moreover, there is too much sheer cliff and impassable ravine 
in their structure, and the paths that lead over them to the coast feu 
and difficult, winding at the bottom of beetling crags or climbing 
precipitous gorges in their tortuous course Deep, narrow gorges, torn 
open by some convulsion of nature, sunder apparently continuous lines 
of crest. Leaving aside these break-neck paths to the Concan. even in 
the districts below the ghauts, the physical features made communica¬ 
tion between the villages the caprice of fair weather only 1 Communica¬ 
tion on the advent of the British was devoid of all system and regularity 
Writing on coastal communications, Mackav was of the opinion that no 
matter from what part of the Deccan thp produce might come, at some 
point or other it must make a plunge “from the high to the low coun¬ 
try, a plunge averaging 2.000 feet ” 

The incentive toward the development of communications in the 
Bombay Deccan, at the commencement of British rule, was at first the 
result of military necessity rather than the promotion of trade. This 
attitude toward the construction of roads continued for quite a long 
time 2 Under the late (Government, the advantages of good communications 


1 “These ghauts mainlv ran trom south to north and stood as a barrier 
between the Deccan communications with the coast, and there were, besides, 
lateral spurs of the ghauts which they threw eastwards far into the interior 
making communications from Poona to Pharwar all the more difficult 
“Western India,” A. Maekay, p. 375. 

2 “It is not my purpose to show that there are no made loads in the 
Deccan .. Roads have been made in the Dec-can, and considerable sums ex¬ 
pended in their construction, but to what puiposc-' They have been projected, 
planned and executed with a view to other ohjeits than the development of 
the resources of the country, so that it is nirc to find them affording the 
slightest facilities to commerce ” -(1853) “Western India” Maekay, p. 377. 

f 192 ] 
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appear to have been completely neglected. 3 The self-sufficing village 
communities must have had a limited amount of internal trade, subject 
to the weather. The major section of the roads were only fair weather 
tracks. With the increasing stability of the Government, the Company 
turned its attention to the development of roads for the easier passage 
of the internal products to the coast. The progress of internal road 
development was one of prolonged and utmost difficulty. It was nat¬ 
urally the result of the physical features of the country. 

As in the realm of revenue so in the matters of road maintenance 
and construction, the foreigners continued the old scheme of things. 
Captain Pottinger of Ahmednagar. supplied Mr. Chaplin with the neces¬ 
sary information 4 regarding the up-keep and maintenance of roads un¬ 
der the late Peshwa Under the former Government, certain persons 
called “Ghaut Pandavs.” “Sir Naiques,” “Hushun Nuwees” performed 
the duties connected with roads, and received in return a small allow¬ 
ance from the merchants, “above the just dues of the Government.” 
Pottinger was of the opinion that these offieials ought to eontinue their 
serviees. but “modified as might seem advisable” 

It was the duty of the “Ghaut Pandays" to see that the ghauts and 
roads were kept in a passable condition The “Sir Naiques” were en¬ 
trusted with guarding the ghauts, and were subservient to the person who 
held a sanad from Government like the “Hushun Nuwees” The Naique 
was, besides, a rhuster master general of the troops stationed in the 
hill forts as well as ehowkis on the ghauts, and on account of the protec¬ 
tion he gave the merchants he enjoyed a small wuttun. Under the new 
administration there was no necessity to continue the services of 
"Naiques,” or “Nuwees.” but Pottinger suggested that “they should 
be placed on the same footing as the Pandays ” If the Government 
agreed to this, then the keeping of the ghauts and the neighbouring 
roads in repair, should under the new agreements be continued as of old. 

As regards the general upkeep of the roads throughout the coun¬ 
try, Pottinger said that he had not learnt of any fixed principle, save 
the custom that the people of the circumjacent and adjacent villages 
“were liable to be called out to mend the roads.” When occasions re¬ 
quired it, and during the Collector’s annual circuit, a peon was sent 


3 “Were you understood rightly m saying that the Native Princes of 
India, particularly the Mahratta«, do not hold commerce in estimation and 
give but little encouragement to it’—I conceive myself to be rightlv under¬ 
stood.”—Sir Mallet, “Kvidenee before the Select Committee, IS13,” p 2.13 

4 Letter No 1321 of January 18, 1822 
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to the village Patel to have the roads through which the Collector 
passed, repaired And this request was gladly obeyed as the ryots were 
“sensible to the advantages of an easy communication from one dis¬ 
trict to another.” If this system could be made general, the Collectoi 
said that “the whole of the population will derive the benefit of it.” 
If these suggestions were acceptable to the Commissioner, Pottinger 
wrote that he would advise the Kuinavisdars to be instructed accordingly, 
and proclamations would be issued that all roads nearest villages were 
to be repaired after the close of every rainy season so as to be passable 
by laden carts. Where ghauts, or other natural difficulties intervened 
which required labour, some assistance could be taken of the “Beldars” 
who were experts as legards this labour Such were the steps suggested 
in 1822 

iVo connected history of the development of the means of com¬ 
munication during these earlv years is available The little fragmen¬ 
tal') evidence, as borne by the manuscript letters, shows sporadic ef¬ 
forts now and again to repair the loads, or to make plans for their 
construction. 

Mr. Chaplin wrote in 1823 to Captain Robertson that the Governor- 
m-Council had authorised an expenditure of 8s. 1.000 on the roads in the 
vicinity of Dhulia, and the aid of prisoners would also be offered 5 In 
February of 1824. Chaplin requested the Collectoi of Ahmednagar’s 
opinion “on the road which rnav be consideied best from Tauna to 
\assiek. or any other place west of Copergaon, or most capable of being 
rendered an easv communication between Bombay and the northern 
part of Ahmednuggur district and southern parts of Khandeish ” l> This 
inquiry arose due to the Governor deciding on the opening of the “Tull 
Ghaut," or the “Peepry Ghaut” for the passage of wheel carriages be¬ 
tween the Concan and the Deccan In the same year (1824) in March, 
we learn that the Government had authorised Robertson the employ¬ 
ment of 1,000 workmen on the roads in Poona. 7 It was requested that 
the persons employed on road construction should be chiefly of the 
cultivating classes, which would induce many to remain at home who 
would have otherwise emigrated. 8 The year 1824 will be remembered 
as a year of widespread famine in Maharastra. hence the necessity to in¬ 
duce the ryots not to quit their village by a wage for labour on road 


j Letter No. (1438 of August 22, 1823 

6 Letter No. 7G70 of February 2, 1824 

7 Letter No. 7743 of March 4, 1824. 

8 Ibid. 
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construction. On the “Bapdeevy Ghaut” no less than 1,000 ordinary 
labourers were employed in repairing and reconstruction. Besides these 
workmen, the list gave other skilled workers as the subadars, muckadums, 
stone-cutters, puckalees, carpenters, hammermen, smiths, bellow-boys and 
puroves. 9 The year 1824, therefore, shows remarkable activity in road 
repair, planning, and construction. In September of 1824, Captain 
Mason reported to the Commissioner on the work done on the roads 
in the Deccan. The party employed at Poona under Lieutenant Hughes 
finished a road from “Bhoita” through the “Khend” to Alla, a dis¬ 
tance of 3 miles and 3 furlongs in two months. They also made a 
road from “Osawara” to the descent of Kier Ghaut, a distance of 6 
miles 7 furlongs in three months. Many parts of the road from Kier 
to Poona remained, even after the repairs, impassable for carts. The 
party employed at Sholapur under Lieutenant Cooke finished 3 miles 
2 furlongs of road from the ghaut to Kurkumb in two months, and 
then levelled a road from Patus to Poona in one month The party 
employed on “Bap Dew Ghaut” finished 2 miles 2 furlongs of road 
over the ghaut in three months, after which they finished five miles of 
road from the ghaut into the cantonment in two months. The general 
advantage of this work, wrote Mason, was the increase of wood and 
fodder which the people brought from the upper country daily. Ac¬ 
cording to the Government orders one havildar, one muccaddam and 
twelve labourers were kept on each road to keep it in constant repair. 10 

Most of these roads were constructed for the facility and comfort 
of military transport. In 1820 the troops marching from one district 
to another, had to depend for their supplies on the villages through 
which they passed The Commandeis of the detachments were to report 
the intended stages at which the companies would halt. The villages 
were to furnish whatever the place could afford at the rates of the vil¬ 
lage market. If the officer said that he was wholly dependfent on the 
country for his supplies, and should there not be sufficient supplies at 
the stages, the local officers were enjoined to collect such articles as 
were requisite by inviting the merchants of the neighbouring villages to 
send stalls, and to charge something above the rates of their own vil¬ 
lages as remuneration for their trouble and expense. 

This mode of travel ought to have helped villages materially, but 
the greatest grievance of the ryots was the compulsion of furnishing 
forage and wood, “neither of which articles were ever willingly paid 

9 Letter No. 2056 of May 6, 1824 

10 Letter No. 1270 of September 30, 1824 
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for.” But even more than this difficulty of supply "as the pressing of 
coolies, more often the villagers, to carry the burdens from stage to 
stage, and the high-handed attitude of laying hands on any property with¬ 
out paying for it. To make matters worse, the villagers were not even 
paid to carry the loads There were always plenty of coolies, tattoos, 
and bullocks, procurable for hire at Panwell and at Poona, at both 
of which places rates were fixed . 11 “There is no excuse therefore,” wrote 
Robertson, Collector of Poona, “for individuals, or troops, setting out 
from either of these places without being properly provided with car¬ 
riage.” Besides, high road regulations were also issued in the Poona 
District. Each village was furnished with a copy of the regulations, 
and a separate list was given stating the number of available coolies. 
There was also given a list of the prices of articles which could be 
revised every six months. 1 -’ In spite of these precautions, there is every 
reason to believe, from the evidence before us. that these regulations 
were repeatedly broken, especially by the military . 13 


11 Extract from the Poona City “Nornck ” 


Panwell Seroor Ahmcdnuggur Sat tar a 

iO miles 40 miles SO miles 05 miles 
5 (lavs 3 days 6 days 5 days 


Rs As Reas Rs As Reas Rs As Reas Rs As Reas 
Hamalls and Bangcy men 320 1 3 0 400 3 20 

Coolies ' 220 110 220 200 

Bullocks 320 130 320 300 

Tattoos 320 200 400 320 

If the number of days marked at the top of the column be exceeded for 
each extra day there shall be paid per day- 

Going Returning 

To Hamalls 7 annas each 5 annas each 

” Coolies 5 ” ” 5 ” ” 

” Bullocks 7 ” ’’ 7 ” ” 

”, Tattoos y 2 Rupee each y 2 Rupee each 

12 Letter No. 686 of May 14, 1820 

13 Extract from Division by Brigr. Gcnr Smith, C B. 

Camp Seroor, June 23, 1818. 
It is most positively ordered that no bigaiies or coolies should be pressed 
or seized from this village, or anything taken from it by troops or military pas¬ 
sengers without the required prices being paid for the same 

The peon or patell, m charge of this paper, is required to report the. names 
or description of troops and individuals disregarding this order 

By order 
(Sd ) S. Hallifax 

Circular to the Officers Officiating as Collectors and Magistrates Under 
the Orders of the Commissioner 

Camp Carla. 
March 28, 1818. 

Sir. 

The protection of Bap Row’s late districts in the Western Deccan and the 
pist treatment of the inhabitants by the strictest discipline of the troops be- 
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We may now consider the communications as they prevailed in 
each of the districts of the Bombay Deccan. Beginning with Khandesh, 
we find that the Maratha rule had almost destroyed its trade. “At the 
beginning of the British rule there were no main roads. The tracks 
were ill-appointed and deficient in everything but comfort and danger." 14 
Khandesh at this period consisted of a few miserable hamlets. 15 During 
these early years, the only road on which time and money was spent, 
was the Bombay and Agra trunk road, and that was, it appears, because 
it connected the interior with the coast. Khandesh continued to be the 
main thoroughfare for cotton from Berar to Bombay, and no less than 
1.80.000 bullocks were employed to convey cotton to its destination. 

In Nasik, the conditions were no better, and the only line of com¬ 
munication lay to Nasik and Malegaon. At the beginning of the 
British rule, the greater part of trade between Khandesh and the coast 
passed through Nasik along the Bombay Agra road. About 1824, when 
Khandesh suffered by the drop in the supply of cotton to Bengal, Nasik 
also suffered a period of depression. 16 

The necessity of good roads was strongly expressed on the intro¬ 
duction of the new survey in every survey report. In 1841, there were 
-.till no made roads, and the Thai Pass was so rough and stony that 
carts could only pass with the greatest of difficulty. Until 1863, the 
main Agra highway absorbed most of the expenditure set apart for road 
construction. But since the levy of a special tax for local work, road¬ 


coming most important objects of my duty, I do myself the honour to inform 
you that I have issued the most positive orders to all officers in command, to 
pay for all forage taken from villages, as well as for any supplies 

A portion of the Division under my command being unfoitunately ha¬ 
bituated in the careful practice of free foraging, which is too often the means 
and a cloak for more unlicensed plundering. I beg you to call upon all native 
officers employed... to acquaint you from time to time, with any instances 
they may experience of the seizure or plunder of grain, forage, or any other 
village property, or of pressing of coolies for carriage of individual baggage. 
Whenever this is done for the public, wlucli is very rare, they are always to 
be paid for. 

If you will have the goodness to acquaint me with any oppression or ir¬ 
regularities committed against the inhabitants, either m eases herein con¬ 
templated, or other instance, and stating the particular Detachment or party 
and hv whom commanded, I shall feel obliged to you... 

(Rd ) Lionel Smith, B.G. 

14 “Khandesh Gazetteer,” p. 207 

15 Ibid. 

16“At this tune the price received by the cotton grower was little more 
than a penny in a pound. The exporters were rich local traders, or Bombay 
native firms, who sent agents to advance money to landholders to buy from 
local dealers.”—“Nasik Gazetteer,” p. 126. 
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making made rapid progress. The opening of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway in 1862 improved matters considerably for !\asik. 

In Ahmcdnagar there were no made roads on the advent of the 
British and “no line of traffic fit for wheels” The chief communica¬ 
tions were flow Ahmcdnagar and Kopergaon. The country was great]v 
in want of roads. All that could be done was the repairing of several 
country tracks into tolerable cart roads. In 1830. in spite of bad 
roads, there was considerable traffic, chiefly in the hands of Eaman«. 17 
a tribe who owned bullocks. Since 1826, all the leading routes in 
Poona had been taken up and made into fair, or good, roads. In 1830 
the Poona Panwell road was greatly improved At this time the mail- 
cart to Poona on this road was the onlv mail-cart m India In 1830. 
hardly a single cart was met with between Khandala and Poona. From 
1836 onwards, the opening of new roads attracted the attention of the 
survey officers. It was in the same year that the District Officers felt 
the necessity of introducing measures to cheapen the cost of carriage. 
Roads were in continual construction, and the new road down the Bhor 
Pass made it possible to send the field produce to the Concan in carts. 

In Sattara, before 1810, cart traffic was almost unknown. The 
first made road in 1841 brought cart communication through the Salpa 
Pass between Poona and Sattara Even in 1848. except along the old 
Poona and Sattara roads the traffic went by pack bullocks. In the same 
year, about 3,000 carts on a monthly average, including those coming 
from Phultun and Pandhafpur, went by the Salpa Pass. Sattara was 


17 “221 "3 Who arc the Bunjarees’—Their origin is. involved m great ob¬ 
scurity, but they are entirely a pastoral people, who never live in hou-.es. 
have no fixed residence, lint are constantly under eamas They' have millions 
of cattle are always armed, and have certain privileges of character so that 
they can even pass between two contending armies without being attaiked 
or molested 

“2210: Are they predatory''—They are an unruly body of people, and 

no doubt where they are strongest, help themselves as they pass through the 
country, but they are an exceedingly useful class of people, and armies could 
not move without them in India 

“2217 Are they distinct from any other class of people - '—Quite distinct 
Their persons, their ornaments, their arms, their habits, and such religious 
notions as they have are quite distinct from those of any other class in India 
They may ultimately be found to be flip descendants of the ancient persecuted 
inhabitants of the greater part of India, the Boodists 

“22IS Are they distinct in their language’—The language they speak 

is trenerally that spoken m the country in which they wander 

“221!) Have they anything of the nature of caste among them’—Not 
among themselves, they arp evidently a low caste people, that is, they are 
free front prejudices of castes.”-—W H. Sykes “Minutes of Evidence,” Vot 111, 
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nearer the coast than any other district of Maharastra. but in spite of 
its nearness, the coast was 140 to 200 miles from Sattara, and only 
70 to 180 miles from the other districts. This was due to the Sahydari 
barrier that separated the Sattara Collectoratc from the coast, and at 
this time the tracks were fit only for laden cattle, and lay nearly 15 to 
20 miles apart. In 1857. the opening of the Varagudha Pass brought 
Wai within 60 miles of Mahda; in 1861 the Kumbharli Pass put Kurrar 
within six miles of Chiplun. this shows the rapid progress in com¬ 
munications in the fifties and sixties of the last century 

Of Sholapur. few details regarding roads are a\ailablc before 1855. 
and from 1817 till about 1850. Sholapur had no main road and only 
a few carts, traffic went over fair weather tracks, 10 or on pack bullocks 
Between 1815 and 1849. Captain Adams completed a 61 mile road which 
ian north-west and south-west from the rner Bluma on the border of 
Poona to Sholapur. at a cost of Rs 2.20.000 From Sholapur. the same 
road was carried due east to Hyderabad for a distance of 17 miles, and 
was laid open in 1858. costing Rs 11.700 for its entire labour Besides 
these extensions, communications were gi\en a greater impetus by the 
introduction of the railway The line up to Sholapur was begun in 
1 f 156 10 and extended southwards by 1865. 

Such were the means of communication in those early years Some 
of the districts were isolated from others bv mountain spurs, and con¬ 
ditions were made worse in the rainy season when those tair-weather 
tracks became useless for travel This isolation may have gone a long 
wav in making the villages self-sufln lent and independent With the 
advent of the British, the means of communication had to improve, be¬ 
cause the products of the interior, especially cotton. 20 had to find an 
outlet to the coast for exportation The Deccan was to be converted 


18 “During the 8 dr\ months the tracts Mere neither smooth nor ea-v for 
carts Of these ohl fiaets 8 lines-, enteicd at Punderpoor, S at Sholapur ami 2 
at Pangaon m Barsi”—“Sholapur On/etteei,” p 257 

18 The line from lhksal in Poona to Baisi Pond was opened on October 
2,'J, 1850, from Barsi Road to Mohol on .Inmini v 20 18C.0 and from Moliol to 
Sholapur on dune li, ISfiO See “Sholapur (■•izcttccip 257 

20 “Would not cotton lultnatimi in India he vei\ much facilitated hy 
making good roads m that eomitrv > Xo doubt it would 

“Is there any prospect of better roads being opened tor facility ot tiailsfer 
of articles ol commerce 1 '—There me great difficulties 'Pile first great diffi¬ 
culty is the want ot stone to metal them. The other great difficulty is the 
want ot money 

“I)o facilities exist for expoitable productions of India, by means of un¬ 
proved internal communications 7 —I think that something may be done in 
that way; but the gieat means ot improving exportable production ot India 
is to improve Ihe institutions of Tndia, to give perfect protection to property, 
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into a large productive farm for raw materials to be shipped to Eng¬ 
land for manufacture. These improved means of communication should 
not only have helped the new-comers but have been an untold blessing 
to the Deccan itself. But due to the transit duties in these early years, 
and their continuance for some years, internal trade could not receive 
the full benefit of these road improvements 

In our perusal of the extension of the New Survey in the Deccan 
the means of communication and their importance were stressed by all 
survey officials Even the Court of Directors in 1849 requested the Col¬ 
lectors and Superintendents to consider the formation of roads through 
the Districts of the Presidency 

"We only desire," they wrote, "in this place to impress on you that 
Lhe maintenance and. still more, the improvement of land revenue must 
greatly depend on the facilities of communication which are afforded, 
and that the capability of India to supply articles fitted for export to 
this and other countries, especially those in which, as in cotton and 
sugar, the hulk hears a very high relation to the value, can never be 
fairly tested until ready and cheap means of transport to the coast are 
generally provided "- M 

It was not till June of 1857 that Government sanctioned the laying 
out of the railway in the tenitories under review. The Government 
resolution (10th June 1857) recommended the organization of a rail¬ 
way establishment under one Lieutenant Piescott for the duty of splitting 


the greatest possible enroinagement to enterprise, and the outlay ot capital, 
partieulailv by Europeans.. 

•‘It the produce were uuleased in the manner you have suggested, arc the 
means ot internal (ommunuations sufficient to convev such increased produce 
without any material loss, upon the conveyor'- Yes. they are sufficient Tile 
loads ot India, speaking generally, although they are not good, yet they are 
not vmy bad, thev seldom go beyond a eeifam point ot roughness; they seldom 
become entirely impassable except during rams, and the carnages of the 
countiv are very stoutlv made, and are adapted to the state ot the roads. 

“Ale the loads lepaned at the cost of the Government, or of the oc¬ 
cupiers ot the soil'--They are seldom repaired at all, the roads are nothing 
mrue than a track which lias been left lor the pm poses of intercourse 

“They are em losed '—Without any hedges 

“When a track becomes deep and rough, another track may be made >— 
Us, that is the general state ot the roads On the great line ot roads they 
aie lepaned at the expense ot Government 

"Except m wet seasons tor (he carriage of goods by land, the communica¬ 
tion is sufficient 1 '—Yes. quite sufficient; I do not mean that it cannot be im¬ 
proved, but li does very well”—Report From the Select Committee, 1840, 

p 111, 11.J. 

-1 Despatch No 10 of Mav 30, 1849, found m Letter No. 4989 of August 
15. 1S4‘). 
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up fields, altering survey registers, etc., along the Sholapur, Poona and 
INasik lines of railway. 22 

The railway engineers were to be in touch with the Collectors of 
the districts where the sites of the railway crossings had been deter¬ 
mined. The land required for the railway was to be assessed by the 
revenue officers, and then made over to the company. 

In 1860, the prices advanced and with it a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in the means of transport was also a necessity if the producer in a 
remote locality was to compete with those who held the more favour¬ 
ably situated lands This stimulus was given by the extension of the 
radway, but with it a similar impetus as regards road development be¬ 
came a necessity. To supply the want of such roads meeting the great 
trunk lines of communication, local funds were to be raised, and the 
ievision assessment was chosen as the most suitable time to raise the 
funds. It was suggested that after fixing the assessment of a District, 
one anna was to be added to every rupee of revenue as a contribution 
to the local fund for the improvement of the internal communication 
of the District. 23 But in October of the same year (1860) this resolu¬ 
tion was dropped by Government 24 

It was in June of 1861 that instructions were issued to take up land 
for railway purposes. Land to be acquired for railway purposes was 
divided into four classes: A, B. C. and D. The first class (A) con¬ 
sisted of land which the Railway Company received free of charge under 
contract with Government for permanent occupation. The second class 
IB) included land provided free of cost, but only for temporary oc- 


'-’2 “The necessity for organizing a separate establishment for the purpose 
of altering the village register and maps, etc, in consequence of the railway 
passing through the Poona, Sholapur and Ahmednagar Collectorates is not ap¬ 
parent The several superintendents of survey in the District through which 
the railway passes or may hereaftci pass, should arrange for the performance 
of this duty.”—Resolution of June 10, 1857. The above information is found 
in Letter No 495 of 1857 (Railway branch). 

23 Resolution No 954 of March 9, 18G0, paias 13 to 15 

24 “On consideration, however, ot this subject, the Honomable the Governor 
in Connell is ol the opinion that the legality ot these oideis is open 1o con¬ 
siderable doubt, and that it is very questionable whether the Government had 
the authority to levy a special rate for a special purpose, without, in the first 
instance, obtaining an Act of the legislature for the purpose But it is not 
on tins ground alone His Kvcellency hi Gounod considers the ordeis in ques¬ 
tion should be rescinded; he believes the principle on which the cesses were 
levied to be unsound and ob|eetionable, for if the Suivev rates can bear the 
imposition of an addition of 6Vi per cent. , it is a proof that they have as 
a land tax been assessed lower than they need have been, whilst if they can¬ 
not bear the addition, it would be iiii)iistiliable to impose it . -Resolution 
No 3567 of October 6, I860 

K H F—13 
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cupation. The third class (G) was land which the Railway Company 
provided at its own cost. and in the fourth cla*— ( D) there wa® land 
which did not come directly into the possession of the Company at all 25 

The first class of land was to acquire permanent works, including 
the road with its bridges, etc. and all stations, workshops, permanent 
store-houses and the like, necessary for the line The occupation of this 
land was to lie permanent, and it would only ha\e to be given up when 
the contrail terminated and the whole then lapsed to Government 

Class B was to contain lands essential for the setting up of “spoil 
hanks, extra excavations to make hanks for ri\ei diversion, and for the 
storage of railway materials pending the construction of the line, or 
their despatch to the works’" The occupation of this land was tem¬ 
porary and free of cost, and on its return to Government it would he 
foi the revenue ollicer to dispose of it to the best advantage of the 
Government 

(.lass (, was to contain land that was to he provided hv the Com¬ 
pany at its own expense This land was required for the provision or 
preparation of materials; for purposes contingent on the actual execu¬ 
tion of the work on the land, though not giving the Company a claim 
to the piovision oi the land free of charge The Railway Companv 
was to he responsible for the construction of all woiks. only receiving 
fiom Government without charge the land on which the work stood 
Such land, given hv the Government, was to he kept hv the Company 
at a fair rental, and when necessitv for occupation rra«ed, it was to he 
returned to the Government 

The land, under the final class D. wlmli did not come dim tlv into 
the occupation of the railway authorities, w.i- to lie provided free of 
charge This laud was used for roads, citlici new loads leading to the 
railway stations, or to permanent stoie-varcU oi workshops “detached 
from the main works or divisions or changes of old roads, made neee- 
sarv hv railway works" 

Phis division of lands was considered to he quite convenient for all 
future transactions between the railwav authorities and the Government 
'I'lie Companv was to pay for all advantages derived from houses, trees, 
tanks oi other propeitv oi land which was not provided free of charge, 
while on the other hand, the Government was hound for the clearance of 
all materials on the surface to he provided for the railway use 


f'irciilar Xo 55 ot .tune -2') 1S61 
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The authorities were to occupy the lands according to plans drawn 
to a scale of 150 feet to the inch. The measurements were recorded in 
accordance with the fiscal division of \illage estates, or mouzal per- 
gunnas and "zillahs." The other regulations were merely with regard 
to the ways in which the different classes of lands were to he put down 
in charts, submitted for Government keeping. 

The railway authorities, desirous of obtaining land, were to deal 
with the revenue authorities in whose hands the Government had en¬ 
trusted the necessary power for the disposal of lands. The consulting 
engineers and the local revenue authonties were held responsible for 
the fulfilment of the above stated stipulations The local authorities 
were to keep all accounts “for the whole of such lands would one day 
revert to the Crown ” 


IRRIGATION—PART II 

In \ dry-crop country like the Bombay Deccan, irrigation would be 
of utmost importance for the mitigation of scarcity so widely prevalent 
In the early years of British rule, all the evidence we can collect is that 
of efforts to repair tanks and aqueducts of former times, and in a few 
instances, the digging of new canals The land administration and th>* 
peaceful settlement of the conquered territories for the first .'30 year'- 
(1818-1848), most probably occupied the minds of the Collectors so 
that not till the introduction of the New Survey of Captain Wingate is 
there evidence of British interest in the introduction of irrigation, its 
maintenance, and new schemes of construction. 

In 1851. George Wingate thought it “just and expedient that the 
several parties who may benefit by works of irrigation should contribute 
toward their construction and maintenance.” On this principle Wingate 
framed a code of rules to regulate the “contributions in aid of these ob¬ 
jects by the parties concerned” The Draft Code underwent slight 
changes at the hands of various Collectors, and being finally approved, 
was dispatched to the Government of India by I\. II. Goldsmid, the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay. The relations between the 
Government and the parties concerned were that “the repairs or im¬ 
provements to existing works for irrigation, shall he borne jointly by 
Government and the occupant of land, whether wholly or partially ex¬ 
empt from assessment, or subject to ordinary assessment.” 20 

26 Draft Rules framed by George Wingate accomps 
,’pnue Commissioner, F. C. Fawcett Letter No 2989 of August 12, 1851 
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The Government of India requested 27 the Bombay Government to 
consider the method followed in Madras and the north-western prov¬ 
inces, where the fresh outlay on the works of irrigation and their main¬ 
tenance were undertaken by Government, and a rent was levied for the 
use of water so as to yield a large interest on the outlav. In reply 28 
to this, Wingate contrasted the irrigation system of Madras, where re- 
pair-> were few and far between, with what they were likelv to be 
in the Deccan. Madras had quite a number of rivers which made the 
canal system far easier and less expensive Besides, in the Deccan, 
“considerable portion of land irrigated ... is held rent free, and on this 
land it would not be possible to impose a water rent for re-imbursing 
Government for the expense of repair- again by the revised assessment 
lately inttodured, the rents of iriigated land have been fixed for a term 
of .'iO years and do not admit of enhancement during that period.” 
W mg.ile slated imthei that even m Madras, of late, it had been found 
veiy expensive by Government to repan and maintain the smaller ir¬ 
rigation works, and the Government had thought it a necessity to de¬ 
fine the mode in which the villages vveie to contribute on repair and 
maintenance of works (or irrigation The Government of Bombay, 
agreeing with Wingate, wrote back to the Government of India that 
they had fully considered the possibility of adopting the arrangements 
such as those in force in Madras, before the draft rules were sub¬ 
mitted. 29 

Mr. I. P. Grant, Secretary to the Government of India, in reply 30 
to the request of the Bombay Government for passing of the Draft Code, 
w rote that the Code would compel occupants of lands to contribute to 
works for irrigation carried out hv Government in which they had no 
voice, nor were they allowed to judge for themse'ves whether the prob¬ 
able benefits to be derived from the works were proportionate to the ex- 
pen-e to be ineuired The evidence before the Government of India did 
not show the Governor-General-in-Council sufficient reason for such a 
law Besides, a sanguine officer, with the best intentions, might sanction 
works, improvement, or repairs, incapable of producing the benefits 
anticipated In such cases the ruin of manv landlords, who might have 
objected to the works from the first, would be brought about. 


~7 Letter No 769 of December 11, 1851. 
-8 Letter No 20 of January 14, 1852. 

- 9 Letter No 614 of January 27, 1852. 

1,1 Letter No 749 of September 17, 1852 
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These objections against the Draft Code revealed the injustice of 
calling on the occupants of irrigated lands to stand by Government in 
schemes in the execution and planning of which they had no voice 
Even stronger than this objection was the fact that, according to the New 
Survey, “the ryots of the incumbents of assessable lands. .ha\e not 
been made subject to the stipulation referred to ” 

Goldsmid submitted a \erv lengthy rejiort 31 in defence of the Horn- 
bay Government’s proposal 1 - Tins defence is hardly worth entering 
into, in the light of the final decision of the Central Go\ernment Grant 
replied 32 that further explanations and documents could not explain 
away the former objections raised by the Government of Tndia. and, 
therefore, they were unable “to pass a law of the nature proposed.” 
Thus, the scheme for the works of irrigation received a blow which the 
country could ill aflord Nearly at the end of our peiiod (1818-1868) 
under review we come across a resolution in 1867 from the Govern¬ 
ment of India stating that, sniee c omplele information in connection 
with the land settlement bad been obtained, no delay should be made 
“relative to the preparation of projects for irrigation.” 33 

In making out the project for irrigation, the Ghief Engineer said 
that the officials who vvcie to be consulted in the execution of the work, 
were to be the Collector, the Executive Engineer, and the Superintendent 
of Revenue Survey or a senior survey officer These officials were to 
lie assembled m a Committee, and the plan of work which was adopted 
in Khandesh m 1862. when the Irrigation Department was first or¬ 
ganised, was found to answer extremely w'ell. The Committee had all 
the information placed before them that was obtainable from the rec¬ 
ords of the Revenue and Irrigation Departments regarding proposals 
for works in various localities, and the level of the country The Com¬ 
mittee’s reports were then sent to Government hearing the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner’s remarks and suggestions. 34 

According to Lieut. Col. J G. Fife, 35 the Ghief Engineer for Irriga¬ 
tion, there were two modes of irrigating the country First, by canals, 

31 Report No. 820 of February 10, 1853 

32 Letter No. 342 of April 20, 1853 

“The most noble the Governor General of India in Council does not find 
the objections which originally fell to the Draft Art, and which were explained 
in my letter to your address of the 17th September last, removed by the 
further explanations and documents now brought before him, and he is, there¬ 
fore, unable to pass a law of the nature proposed ” 

33 Resolution No 2985 of 1807 

34 Memorandum No 1724 of November 9, 1867 

35 Lieut Col. J. G Fife was appointed as the head of the Irrigation De¬ 
partment by Resolution No. 98. I—2666 of November 5, 1867 
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witli or without storage winks on the river whence the supply of water 
was brought. Secondly. l>v a number of independent tanks on tributary 
streams. “As a rule,” said Fife, "it is an unquestionable fact that the 
larger the river, the more reliable the supply of water; if the rivers 
are fed from the Western Ghauts, where the rainfall never fails, they 
arc, of couise. the best source of supply m event of a drought. Hence, 
to obtain a satisfac lory lesult on the expenditure of the capital, the 
rivers, more especially those which are fed from the Western Ghauts, 
are the best to work upon The supply of water is at once the largest 
and most reliable " The Deccan, according to the Colonel, was a most 
favourable country foi tanks, except “where they ran he placed on the 
main stieams when their si/e will lender them worthy of being called 
lakes ” 

Conditions for works of uugation in the Bombay Deccan, and the 
execution of projects for its realisation, were entrusted to lour Executive 
Engineers, Captain IVnny. Mr Crilhth. Mr Campbell, and Lieutenant 
Buckle, working under the guidance of Colonel Fife We may now con- 
sidei the reports di.iwn up hv the subordinate eninneeis fm Colonel 
l ife to act upon These icpoits enlighten us on the possibility, or olliei- 
wise, of introducing new preqeets ol irrigation in vanoiis districts of 
the Province 

Mr Campbell, willing’ 1 ' from Sattara. said that Horn what he had 
seen of the u ligation systems adopted by the ryots in different pa its of 
his district, it appeared to him that there were no fixed modes of ir¬ 
rigation, and they differed Arcatlv in different parts of his Collectorate, 
depending much on the time of the vear when the greater fall of rain 
took plac e 

\s a nile. he wrote, in districts where rice was not cultivated, a 
canal capable of raining a supplv of watei suflieient for the rubbi 
crops would also be huge enough to cairv the monsoon supply. But 
in the eastern di'tiicls. wlieie it was occasionall\ necessaiv to give some 
of the ruhhi crops their first wateiing befoie the monsoon crops had 
received their last, the canal should be constructed with a slightly 
larger section to meet the contingency 

Mr Griffith, submitting his report’ 7 on the possibility of irrigation 
in Ahmednagar and Nasik. wrote that in the districts under his charge 

**> Report N*o. SO of Janu.o \ 29, 186! 

37 Report No. SOT nt May 29. 1868 
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tin-re was a \en narrow belt on the eastern slopes of the Western 
(/liaiits. where alone a "ullirient rainfall could be depended upon for 
the pioduclion of a monsoon nop. This belt was not more than ten 
to twenty miles m its aveiage width, and the surface of the gioimd was 
of so broken a natuie Iiom the proximity of the ghauts that it would 
be (onsulered of no value loi lriigational purposes on anything but 
a small scale. Tbe whole of Minicdnagar and iVasik. therefore, were 
liable to suffer from want of seasonable monsoon rains In no part 
of these districts was there lain sulhcient for me cultivation. 

Looking at these conditions (irilfitb was of the opinion that in the 
Deccan the main (catine ol unguium should be the adoption of the 
canal system and m extensive use- of the monsoon wateis All the 
mers rising in the Western (,hauls depended on a large monsoon sup¬ 
ply even though the lot il lams ol the- eastern distncts were to entirely 
lad riieiefore. all liiigation piojeets, ac 'circling to him. founded on 
weirs across the uvei~. were to utilise- as lar as possible, the mon¬ 
soon wateis foi me and otliei monsoon c iops, the cultivation of wbieli 
lie- believed would be limited emlv bv the supply of water available. 

In Mmlapui Distnct nee was b> no mcMiis the staple food of 
the- people The average i anil all was only about twenty-six inches in 
the veai. and when monsoon irrigation from wells was practised, the 
people genc'iallv used the water to assist the drv crops usually grown 
at that season The amount of water necessaiy for irrigation purposes 
was less, than that icquircd for rubbi or pc-iennial cultivation. Under 
the c ire imistanees. Mi IVnnv wrote. 11 * unless the |irarliee of the people 
was altered, a c anal of suihcient rapacity (or cold weather cro]is would 
,i|so be sulheient foi uiigaling ail equal area of ground during tbe mon¬ 
soon month 

\lr Hnckle from Poona said*** that tbe primary object of irriga- 
galion works was to |>revent famine by seeming one good crop every 
vear It therefore appeared advisable in his district to design canals 
to cairy the monsoon water of the rivers With regard to its practical 
execution, he suggested that the two livers on which the works could 
be carried out were the Mota and the Nira If the canals were de¬ 
signed on a small stale, the possibility of a famine would not be 
averted, and the first condition to be observed in tbe construction of an 
irrigation canal would not be fulfilled, because neither the Nira nor 

38 Report No 873 of August C, 1868. 

39 Report No 726 of August 7, 1868 
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the Mota could supply more than fifty cubic feet per second for rubbi 
irrigation, a quantity only sufficient for some 7.500 acres, or about one- 
twentieth of the area commanded. 

These reports, according to Colonel Fife, suggested: 40 firstly, the large 
supply of water in the rivers; secondly, the limited supply of water for 
the rubbi cultivation; thirdly, the cultivation of the same grain at dif¬ 
ferent seasons whenever there was sufficient rain; fourthly, the limited 
rainfall, except close to the ghauts, and finally, the absence of rice 
cultivation 

Would the people change their ordinary staple crops for rice was a 
matter for doubt, even if works of irrigation were constructed. In the 
Deccan, where rainfall was scarce, straw was of great value to the culti¬ 
vator It was requited hv the rvot in large quantities for their cattle 
The jawari stiaw was mfimtclv incur valuable for forage than rice straw, 
wrote Fife, and henre nee would nevei entirely supersede jawari 
even were the water rate the same 

In Khandesh. he wrote, during the monsoon of 1852. he himself had 
been present, and had noticed that the people, even in time of scarcity, 
cultivated simai-iane and bu|ii. and i u e was onlv grown side by side 
"If rice had been so much more valuable than bajrec.” wrote the Colonel, 
"it would have been sown to the exclusion of the latter on the whole of 
the ground, as there was no want of water m the water-courses at that 
season, \gain, bajiee and jowaiec straw are both brought into Poona 
for forage, whereas rice straw, though pto< urahle within fifteen miles is 
never brought in. except in small quantities |<>i the purpose of packing 
articles, and not foi forage"' Hue was grown more extensively in the 
("oilcan whole the lainfall often went above one hundred inches; while 
in the Deccan, with an average i am fall ol nearly one-third of that of 
the Conran, rue could never he grown with profit Hue was, besides, 
not the staple food of the people in the Deccan, and it was. therefore, 
evident that if it weie proclin ed in large quantities hv irrigation, “such 
an alteration m prices of giam must take place as to make rice un- 
prolitable. or less profitable than bajrec or jawaree.” 

Writing on the nutritive value of rice the Colonel was of the 
opinion that it was a dear disadvantage to have a population principallv 
dependent for its food upon one kind of main onlv especially rue. 
which was a pool food \o undue enc mnairrinent to its culture should 


Report Xo 1000 ol is,is 
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be given by allowing water at a cheaper rate for its cultivation but. on 
the other hand, every effort should be made to discourage it* growth. 

Regarding the constiuction of canals for the monsoon or luhlu 
crops. Fife wiote that the whole of the Deccan did not have a great 
preponderance of crops in any particular season. There was no cold 
weather to retard the growth of the grains, and the people were ready 
to grow the staple crops whenever they had ram. These facts, and the 
scarcity of rain, removed all difficulty as to the season when the people 
would require water Thcv would evidently take it whenever it was 
available This being admitted, the next question was When was the 
water available 9 ‘'Unquestionably during the monsoon, and accord¬ 
ingly our works are mainly designed with that end in view’’ 

The irrigation works in the Deccan being of a difficult nature and 
involving a hcavv financial output, it was expressed that "they should 
not lie idle, or comparatively idle, for eight months in the year, and 
the nearer a work approaches to vvliat is commonly the standard of ex¬ 
cellence in noilhern India, that is eatrvnig a constant supply, the more 
beneficial it will be.’’ 

The best wav to meet scarcity in the future was to glow for all 
kinds of crops, and when the dreaded time approached, and the failure 
of iain became evident, nearly all the laud, including such as was set 
aside as fallow near the canal, could be sown with crops which were 
failing elsewhere for want of rain When the people had learnt to 
grow various rrops by means of a perennial canal, and had become 
wealthy, their ability to sustain through a calamity would greatly in¬ 
crease. The lands which lay fallow could be used for raising the 
staple food in time of scarcity, while the wealth of the people and the 
variety of the occupation would render them less dependent for em¬ 
ployment on agriculture. 41 "There is always food of some kind some¬ 
where. and what the people want is the means of buying it Wealth 
and occupation, not wholly connected with the crop which furnishes 
the staple food, furnish such means ” 42 Such were the wishes of 
Colonel Fife. 41 


41 Report No 1906 of 1868 

42 Ibid 

45 By a Government Resolution No 140. 1—2738 of November 21, 1868, the 

reports of the Engineers as well as that of Colonel Fife wore ordered to he 
printed and sent on to the Government of India 

'I he following were the Irrigation Woi ks constituted m the Bombay I’lesi- 
dency during the venrs succeeding 1868 
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In 1866, while life and hi- subordinates weie busy in the Deccan, 
( olonel K. Slrai hey was appointed b\ the Sec retaiy of State to study 
all irrigation system- m important localities m India Straehey. at the 
end of his strenuous labour-, submitted a lepoit on the possibility, or 
ocnerwise, oi irrigation wore- in maia we snail take into consideration 
lus suggestions lor the Deccan and kbaude-h onlv 

According to him. with the exception of a -mall < la— of vvork- 
existing in Kbaude-h and -till le-s m the Deccan, there was nothing 
deserving of special notice The kbaude-h woiks weie -mall masoinv 
dams, called bundaia- placed aero— the streams, which flowed fiom the 
Western Ghauts' l ii.ni the engineering point of view they were of 
very little importance', though tliev were ' of considerable value to the 
district" The. financial expenditure on these irrigation channel- varied 
m amount, but the leluin- wue no doubt appreciable. The contiol 
over irrigation vva- not in the hand- ol the fnginceiing Depaitment. 
but with the Golleetor. tin- wa- possible bee au-e ol ''their -mall -i/e" 
and thc'ir general chain ter" which called foi minimum of contiol 

The phv-ical IcMturi- ol both the Deccan and kbaude-h were alike 
In both ter i itorie- the' cultivated bind- commonlv lav in c omparalivelv 
llat-bottomed vallev- traver-ed bv -tieam-, mo-tlv cl i \ from Dec ember 
to June, and c loseel in on both -ide- bv steep lull- 14 These features 
accoidmg to Stiacbev made it par tic nlatlv dillicult to construct works of 
irrigation The longitudinal -lope ol the vallev wa- -o -mall that a 
canal had to b<‘ earned a great length before it io-e fiom the level ol 
the liver bed to (he* level ol the* eountiv to be watered 4 ’ The irriga- 
lion works so far executed in the* Deccan and hhande-h had been dams 
aero— streams. ''Till now." wiote the (.olonel. 'nothing has been set¬ 
tled as to the best mean- of extending the util it x of anv ol the-e works 
bv connecting them with a ie-enou The* I ngmeer had come to no 
definite conclusion a- to what would he the "most economical s\-u*m 
ol -toiing walet 


U'ork- 

kn-lma li mint ion l*i «ti«*et 
t..ikli Project 

l.cmclii <'.In.il on Hie Ciim.i River 
M it row racial 
Kkrowk I'ank Props t 

From information to the (out 
H Mrniornncluni Vo u of April 7. 1867 
45 Thick 


L-t ini.itc'ct Cost 
R-5 62.744 
" 2.05 382 
cl 1.4.411 
" 5 40 352 
” 0,45 613 

Itomlmv or September 0, 18(58 
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Later, Colonel Strachey, in consultation with Colonel Fife, proposed 
that the first step should be to derive from one of the principal streams 
a sufficient supply of monsoon water to provide for the wants of each 
locality. The means of doing this would he found by going backwards 
from the land to be inigated along the most convenient line for a canal, 
until a sufficient suppl) ol water was met with, either m a single 
stream or in several streams Suitable dams and escape weiis would then 
be formed on these streams and the canal" fed from them The canals, 
in a comparative!} long coui'C which must be given them in order to 
bring them up to a proper level to command the cultivated land, would 
cross rnanv minor stieani", the water Mowing down which might be 
drawn into iingating channels v 0 fai as it was requited In this man¬ 
ner a fairly continual supply of water would probably be furnished foi 
most parts of the country from July to September, which would suffice 
1 01 the satisfactory maturing of one crop at least. For the supply to 
last into the cold weather, the suggestion was the storing of watei 
“brought down bv some nver having an ample monsoon supply into 
some suitable basin or icseivoir’* 

As to die prospect of remunerative returns from these irrigation 
facilities. Colonel Francis, the Settlement Commissioner, considered 
the additional sum, namely, Rs. 1 an acre for an aveiage crop, as ' 
fairly satisfactory return Colonel Francis was anxious to give irriga¬ 
tion as early as possible to the dry zone of the Deccan which was the 
' band running parallel to the line of the Ghauts “ Meanwhile, the at¬ 
tention of Colonel Fife was given to the supply of water to the dry 
region about Indapur. and it was hoped that a pro|eet would soon 
mature which could serve as a model for future schemes of a like natuie 
In Khandesh, no proper financial gain from irrigation could he esti¬ 
mated, hut the results showed a satisfactory growth of the area irrigated 

Colonel Straehev was against compelling the ryot to use the water 
and pav the rates, foi he was of the opinion that the full utilisation 
of return from irngation should take place by a regulai, natural and 
spontaneous growth. 41 ’ He was, besides, almost certain that the demand 
lor water in a few yeai" would far evreed the power of supplying it. 
and there would be a danger of committing great injustice bv attempting 
to force the introduction of irrigation prematurely “To argue,” wrote 
Strachey, “that because Government has spent money on these works 
mainly to benefit the cultivator, it has, therefore, acquired the right to 


+6 Memorandum No 9 of April 7, 18(57 
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compel the cultivator to use water at its own price . is to take up a 
position utterly indefensible and contrary to every principle of good 
Government.” On the other hand, he agreed with the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment in its established practice of making “a separate special charge 
in addition to the land revenue proper, for the use of water derived from 
all irrigation works.” 

“It will not be out of place.” wrote Slrachev in his Memorandum, 
“if I also draw attention to the importance of making all new irriga¬ 
tion works undertaken in these Districts subservient, as far as possible, 
to purposes of communication Whenever it is possible, the canal should 
be constructed so as to be fit for navigation, and in designing all 
masonry works, attention should he paid to this Also it will in many 
eases, if not in all, he possible at a very small additional cost to make 
roads along the banks of the principal lines of irrigating channels 
Such roads are of very great importance to the irrigation establishments 
as they facilitate access to the works and irrigated districts, and 
it will in all cases be worthwhile considering whether such additional 
outlay as might be necessary for making thi bank of the canal a conveni¬ 
ent road for oidinary traffic 

In 1 <><»«>. the water-rate, for both drv t rop and garden assessment 
was fixed The dry crop assessment of imgaled fields was first cal¬ 
culated upon the maximum dry crop rate adopted for the village 47 The 
garden assessment ot all irrigable fields (entitled to receive water) was 
calculated upon the maximum garden rate fixed for the particular ir- 
ngation work 4 " In 1R(>Q a new water-rate was to he adopted for all new 
irrigation works m the Deccan 40 The water-rate on the “Wusna 
('.anal” 50 in Sattara was R-, ft per at re for perennial irrigation; Rs 1- per 
acre for eight months, and Rs 2 per acre for foui months These rates 
were in addition to the dry crop rate and weie levied for a period of 
three years, at the end of which the rates would be finally fixed for the 
lemainder of the survev period 


17 Resolution No. 4126 of November 5, 1668 
48 Resolution No 665 of February 19 1868 
19 Resolution No 61 A-461 ot February 27. 1869 

'■OThe Wusna is a river in Snttara and thi-> irrigation project was called 
ttie "Rewnree Project.” 



CHAPTER VII 


MANUFACTURES PART I 

The history of cotton culti\ation in India would form a suhjcr t for 
a thesis by itself. The cultivation of cotton in India was practised from 
very early times, the export of raw cotton from India is a comparatively 
new thing. Before the nineteenth century. India was clnelly famous “foi 
exporting her elegant fabrics to the most civilued nations in the world.” 1 
But it is not with the history of cotton in India that wc are concerned, 
but with its giowtli and manufacture in the Bombav Deccan 

The innumerable «uivev repoits and evidence of the Company's 
-cm vants testify to the manufacture of cotton doth as the one industry 
srenerally prevalent throughout the Deccan. The husbandman’s chief 
industry was the manufacture of cotton cloth, not only for the require¬ 
ments of his own family, but even for expoit to the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. This hand-loom industry was prevalent m almost every part of 
India. These conditions, however, underwent a complete change on the 
advent of the British, and the Deccan came in for the exploitation of 
its raw materials for the English markets 

The cottage industries suffered m the Deccan, as in other parts of 
India on British occupation. Elphinstone llf>30) was of the opinion, 
when giving evidence before the Select Committee, that he had no doubt 
that the extensive use of European manufactures among the Indian mid¬ 
dle classes had thrown out of employment a number of Indian weavers. 
This had been brought about by the superior skill of English artisans, 
and their improvement in machinery, enabling them to import cheap 
cloth and undersell the native weavers in their own markets. 2 3 These 
circumstances lead to the supplanting of all good Indian cloth by Eu¬ 
ropean manufactured goods, except the article of very coarse cloth used 
by the lower classes; “those still continued to be manufactured.” 1 “No 
doubt,” said Chaplin, “many manufacturers are compelled to resort to 
agriculture for maintenance, a department which is already overstocked. 

1 am afraid.” 4 


1 “Culture and Comnieice of Cotton in India,” .7 F. Royle, p. 20. 

2 “East India Papers. 1830,” p 175 

3 “East India Papers. 1830,” p. 170 

4 Ibid 
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In 1841, one Janies Ritchie, a partner in the house of Ritchie Fin¬ 
lay & Co. of Bombay, pave the following evidence before a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the Commons: 

“1526: Has not the trade between Bombav and Poonah and the 
territory of the late Peishwa fallen off verv considerably since that coun¬ 
try came into our possession 9 —I have understood so 

“1527: Has not the export generally of China articles from Bom¬ 
bay to the Deccan decreased 9 —It has. and also the exportation of metal- 

“1542: What is the general condition of the great class of people 
on the island of Bombay in reference to means 9 - I should think that 
the great body were of course the poorer ca«tes. the poorer classes. 

“1544: Is not that the case also m the Deccan, and throughout the 
Company’s territories on the western side of India 9 It is 

“154V Are not the great body almost in a situation of beggarv? — 
I cannot sav altogether that; fhe\ cerfainlv ate verv poor'' 5 

When asked as to bow to ameliorate the condition of the people. 
Colonel Sykes, in his evidence in 1842 suggested the raising of ex- 
poi table ai tides and the development of manufactures 6 But England 
claimed the raw materials for her steel giants ol Manchester, and India’s 
part in the colonial policy was to supply the s ar ne 7 The few articles 
of Indian manufacture found competing favourably when exported to 
England, began to be so hoavilv taxed with import duties that their 
exportation soon became impossible, while on the other hand, British 
goods entered our markets on low import duties and in such large cpian 
lilies that they ruined our hand industries 8 * 10 

By 1842, accoiding to Sykes, there weie hardly am extensive manu¬ 
factures left in the Deccan; they were reduced to the production of verv 


5 Minutes of Evidence on tlio AlTntis ol the East India Company lsil 
pp OS. SO and SI 

••Evidence lie ton* the Select Coniimttee ]S:i2 p. 170 

7"Mi ttroehlelnirst - It would be more desn.ible peihaps tli.it India should 
piodliee (lie law mntennl and this eonntiv show its skill m perfecting the 
ia\v mateiml 

‘Ml tail pent -the ionise ol things in India is decidedly leading to that 
- K\tdenee hetoie the Soleit Committee ts.IC. c. ( > 27M and <* 277't 

8 "British eotton and silk goods com eyed in Bnti'h ships to India, paid 
a duty ot 3*s per cent, unit British woollen uoods ,i duty ot 2 per cent only 
But Indian cotton goods impoited into England paid a duty ot 10 per cent, 

Indian silk goods a duty ol 20 per cent, Inman woollen goods, a dutv of 

10 per cent ”—“India m thp Yietonan Age," R Dutt, p 126. 
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roarse cotton cloth and blanket*. He took a list of all cloths in Poona 
for sale to see whence they came, and he found, to his surprise, that 
the four districts of the Deccan produced scarcely a thing for sale be¬ 
yond the coarsest articles ‘"Valuable articles either came from the 
Jageerhdar's territory, or from Seendeh’s (Scindiah). Holkar’s or from 
Berar. or they were of European fabric " <) 

“Have the manufactures been affected bv the importation of British 
Commodities?— Very senouslv indeed 10 

“Do the lower cla** of people wear British good* v —Ye*, cotton 
and woollen when they can afford to buy them’* 


'• Kvidcm r* betoie 1 In* Select Committee, 18.52 |i ISO 

I0“1S23 11a* 1 lie mipoi tation ot Knglish cotton and oilier manutaclincs 

iniicli incieaseil ol late Vei v mm li linleecl vim e 1S1 

"1821 Ha\e 1 lie Knglish cotton mannlai tines .nteileird with the Indian 
maiinlactuie* ill the home imukcl to an\ and whit clegiec'—To a very gi eat 
extent indeed, the Indian silk tiiantilac tine stands its piomiel. hut the linei 
scats ot Jmlian eotton niauiltactines h.iyc almost dis,ippcaicit, only <i small 
c|iuintit\ ot Deeca muslin is now made- as an e\t ramdinni \ lu\my lot tile 1 
la|tihs and othei wealthy liatiyes, the pec ubui kind ot silky eotton toimculy 
pi own III Bengal tnilll which tin- line Mecca Ulilsllti used to lie- made is now 

luuclly evei seen the ]iO|iul,it ion ot the town ol Mere a lias lallen hum 1 ,,'>0,000 

to .10,000 cn 10 000 and the jungle and malaua arc- last enci (caching upon the 
town The* only cotton luanulnctmcs which stand tlioi ginnncl in India ale 
ol a ifi) maise kind, and tin- lluglish cotton mauulac tines ale generally 
consumed hy all alien e the yeiv pooicst (III ouclmu I India In the cavalcades 
ol tlie- Native duels m (Vntia! India, almost c v el y othei man appeals in a 
tunic ot Knglish chintz at places many Imudicd miles limn the nearest Ellg- 
lisli meichant, at the town ol I’alee in the 1 \eiy centie ol linptpootana. pleat 
<{iiii lit it n*s ol Mane hestei poods aic* continually stoicd and sent lotwaul; and 
when Captain Minns aimed at Cahul he loiind that the M,me hestei chintzes 
had within two ol liner picceilnip yeais, dmen Kiis'ian c hmt/es completely 
out ot t lie* niniket English c oppei has entnely supciseded the use* of native 1 

c oppei and the- Knplish non has supcisoded tin* use* ol native non in eyety 

tlnni> except foi cuttnm liistiiimenls yvlieie peculiai baldness is reepmed; tin* 
native iron is ninth linrelei than Kuropeali non, and it stands its ginund as 
tar .is that is < oneerned, yast cpiant it IPs ol sliced non me sent into the in¬ 
terim. which me- rut lip to make pots and pans, cotton doth and metals are 
the two pieal staples ol English trade 

“182.1 Has the penetal lntlocluetion ol cotton muuulaituicd poods amonp 
luphei ami nuddlinp classes in India induced elistie** amonp the yveayer mirl 
nnuuifacdiirtnp population thole'—Yes it caused yen pieat clistross; as I 
mentioned in Mecca vylneh was the Mane lie,lei of India thr- distress theie 
has been very preat indeed 

“1S2S I)o you think that the consumption ol British manufactures in 
India nnpht he nit 1 eased '—Yes. i think it murht he increased yeiy miieh 

" 182*1 What in your opinion would tend to impiovc Indian Market lor 
Knglish nmnuf.u tmi's > 'the- Inst preat tlnnp is the 1 continued pood Govern¬ 
ment ol the countiv. tea the Motliei Countiy to leceiv e what India lias to 
give in exchange for its manufactures; ... to improve internal communications 
in India, and to establish a regular eommuiuiation by steam yvitli the Afother 
Couiltrv Ch.ules Edw.ud 'lieyelvn Report tiom the Select Committee, 

1840 pp 108 10*1 
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India was thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to that 
of an agricultural country; but were they content to stop there? Were 
they content to exchange their manufactures for the produce of our soil 9 
To make that exchange which natural 1\ takes place between a manti- 
fa< luring and an agricultural country 9 No They imposed a duty 
equal to about 200 per cent on the prime cost of sugars in India. In 
the course of excluding sugar, they pursued measures which excluded 
i otton, another article of law produce, and they deliberately saw that 
their Indian subjects received and consumed whatever they were pleased 
to send them, but with some few exceptions tliev would receive nothing 
t rom them in return "This would be suflkientlv absurd if we were no 
inoie than (ommiiiial dealeis with India ' wiole Henry Tucket, “but 
the absurdity is carried to the extieine when, in the quality of sovereign, 
we come forward to demand a tribute 11 from oui territorial pos- 

The exploitation ol toieign eoimtiies. espei lallv (hose ol Via and 
Africa, is the mam theme of Kuropean t olomal historv throughout the 
whole ol the nineteenth cenlmy No sooner was India nndei British 
• ontiol than “the Bntish rollon munubu linns had then .ittention drawn 


11 “The Indian 11 il>n 1 >■ w hit Inn weighed hi tin stales <>i just mi- <u viewed 
in I he 11 jrllt ol mu inliiesl will lie loiind to In- .it vanante with humanity, 
with imnnion sense, .oid with I lie teieived maxim ol eionomual silence” - 
(Mnjoi \\ liignte), India m the Yntoiian \ge ’ It llutt, |i 214 
I “Meintu nils ol Indian ftmennt-vciit II Imkci. |i to.') 

27 Kt Still ns it leijanls the |>imii|i|o ot uistne is it vom opinion that it 
would be just to ei|uuli/e the duties ' 1 am ol opiiiitni it would, though 

I do not think there would lie anv < oiisuleiaide alteiatinn in the system 

I doubt altogelhei as tar Us India Is lomemed ol Iheie tji Hltr anv 'lit rndin t loll 

ol Indian lotion umids into this t outiih v . lint if is a matlei of leelmg vei v 

min h low,mis Imlia mid with leteieme to dial I will lead w lint I took down 
liom Mi Slioie, an old ('< mi [ >.m v servant ot eousidciahle note in India lb' 
says ' \s long ns tin- lie.iv v iluln s ami iipjiisesMYO impmts wlinh the mteiests 
ol mil iimnulnet m es m l.nglainl and the exigent it's ol dov ei iiiiienl have placed 
on then intiodiu tmil iimam tin demand loi Hu in is not likelv to meieasc ’ 

He luitlier observes 1'his siippiessum ol the native loi Bud'll niaimlaetmes is 

oilen quoted ns a splendid uistmue ol the timmph of Butish skill It is,’ he 
emit unit's, ‘a imielv stimigei instance ot English Iviaimv and how India has 
heen impoverished h\ the innsl vexalimis sv slem ot t il'tonis and duties, im¬ 
posed for the nvowetl put pose ot lavmiiing the Mother Country ' Vow, I do 
not join him in those obsei v at ions to then lull extent tmt thev show what 
is tin' leeling ol a disiinmushed Company'' seivant, and it lie made so strong 
an observation l would | *n t it to the (‘miiiiut tee how meat a tec] ini' is 

II k i 1 y to pteynil among the unlives theiliseh e> 

‘27lt What is tin' dutv to wliuli silk pieie goods liupoited Irmii India ate 

subject 1 -The dutv tm -ilk pi.. goods is 20 pel lent 

”271."> Wlint dutv a»c British silks subjeet to yylien admitted into Cal¬ 
cutta' \ tintv ot .$> . pel tent” C tie H l.arjieut l’epmt tiom the Seleet 
Committee. tStO. p l‘2s 
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to India as a possible source of supply of law material for their in¬ 
dustry’" 13 The Deccan, especially, with its cotton soil became the most 
promising of possessions for the purpose of greater output ut raw cot¬ 
ton for the English mills E\idenees of the officials and merchants be¬ 
fore the Select Committees bung to light the anxiety of English mer¬ 
chants to find the best wa\ s and means of making the Indian soil produce 
raw materials for their home manufac tuies 14 The law cotton exported 
to England would not onlv become a source of vvuik to men in England, 
but the better machine-made and cheaper oul-tuin of goods would flood 
the markets of the Deccan as ihe\ had done other parts of the country, 
closing down the hand-made manufac tines of the Deccan agriculturists. 
The ruinous effects of conceiting India into a market for law produce, 
which eventually resulted in extreme poverty and ruination of the rvots, 
can be best expressed in the words of Mi. (ihandi 

"Before the British advent, India spun and wove; in her millions of 
cottages, just the supplement she needed foi adding to meagre agri¬ 
cultural lesourees This collage* uidustiv. so vital for India s existence, 
has been ruined bv inciechblv heartless and inhuman processes as de¬ 
scribed hv English witnesses r ' 


H ‘lmliistu.il K\elution ol India,' 1) I! Ladgil |i 1 

l+“tn I lie* |H esen t ilnv, however, we often hear of the comityv talked ot 
only in t he* light of a cotton tat in whose business should he to supply raw 
material to KuL r laud whenevei it is ri*i|uiied, and to take* back her iiianu- 
lactureel goods in anv quantities the inaniitactiiriTs i house to send”—“Coni- 

I5“27f>l Is then* anv colony of this country whose liuinufuutures are 
admitted on so low a scale* as those ot India v —Thai e is no colony of this 
country whose nianu fart ures arc of a magnitude' calling for it We have de¬ 
stroyed the manufacture's ol India It is not upon my authority that I Rtate 
this, but I have the Minute's of the Oovernoi General, Lord William Bentick, 
ot the 30th May, 1S29, in which he gave* the strongest opinion with regard 
to the exclusion of Butish inaiiutnetuies from India, and the manner in which 
the British niaiiulaetures have superseded the' manufactures of India It is 
in these voids ‘Xo stronger argument can he adduced in favour of the present 
proposition [settlement ot Europeans in India] than is exhibited by the ef- 
tect which European skill and machinery have piodurecl against the prosperity 
ol India’ In the last despatch on the* (Iomnieni.il 1 lepai t uieiit from the; India 
House, dated September 3, 1828, the Court declare that they are at least 
obliged to abandon the only remaining portion of the* trade on cotton manu- 
lacturcs lies a use, through the Intel \ eiition of power-looms, the* British goods 
have a decided advantage in quality and puce Cotton piece-goods, for .so many 
ages the staple mainline lure of India, seem thus forever lost The Dccca 
muslin, celebrated over the whole world for its beauty and fineness, is also 
annihilated for the same cause; nor is the silk trade likely long to escape 
equal nun In the same despatch the ('emit elesi i ibes the gieat depression in 
price which tins article sustained in consequence of the diminished cost of 
raw material in England, ancl ol the rivalry of British silk handkerchiefs The 
sympathy ot the Com t is deeply excited by the report ot the Board of Trade, 
exhibiting the gloomy picture ot the edec-ts of Commercial revolution productive 
of so much suffering to numerous classes in India, and hardly to be paralleled 
L H F 1 t 
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'Lillie do town dwellers know the ^emi-Mai\ed masses of India 
are slowly sinking to lifelessness Little do they know that their miser¬ 
able romfoit represents the brokerage they get for the work they do 
for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and brokerage are sucked up 
from the masses. \o sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away 
the evidence that the skeleton* in mam yillage* present to the naked 
eye 1 have no doubt whatsoever that Lngland and the town dwellers 
of India will have to answer, if there i* a Cod above, for tin* crime 
against humanity which is uue<|u<illed in ln«toiv 

< OTTO'S AM) SILK I*MIT II 

In In* evidence before the Select Committee. Hphin*tnnc was not 
cpule certain of the extended application of capital to the culture of 
silk and cotton but m spite of In- lack id knowledge on the subject, 
he was of the opinion that the Company oii'di! to spend more on cotton 
and sugar 1,1 

We leam that a senes oi expelimeiits to improve the culture ol 
cotton were ordered by the Court to be carried out in It 129 17 The first 
s|c ps weir instituted in the Southern Maiatba < oimtiv llesides these dis. 
tncls. rxpei imrnts were begun in otliri putts of the liombuy Deccan 
l)r (fiblion said that the black cotton soil of the* Deccan, which was 
supposed to he the best for the growth of cotton was an opinion which 
was hastily lormed ,!l (.'aplain Wingate observed that the soil in some 

pails ol the eastern districts of the- l’oona /ilia and mote generally 
in the Sholapui Colleetcuate. was adapted 'o the 1 cotton plant but the 
climate was iinl.iv durable, besides it would lie advantageous to these 
Col In toiates to grow more giain because ol the iradv sale it met with 
in the llouiishing malts of Poona and Sholapui 


m tin' tiistc.il v ol Commerce 'Kcpoit l'min lice Select Coiiiniittri' 1840 

if.-‘Is siijrni cult iv at I'd. or could it lie cultivated to anv great extent in the 
eountiv ' - Smrni is cultivated in various parts ot the Deccan There are very 
lew paits of Tndia where theie are in cm ns of iri u_\it ion where sugar could not 
he cultivated" (Chaplin), “Fast India Capers 18.10 ’ p 179 

• \ie (lull- anv products which could he prolitat.lv laiscd m the Dukhan 
lot exportation 9 —SuiMr to a >:reat extent: ttiere arc tour kinds ot sugar-cane 
in the Dukluin 

"Do you think that the sugar, nuclei the present regulation, could be 
taisect at such a puce ns to compete with the best Indian sugar in the market 9 
I .should tJunk -o. tuim the puce* of the lield latsjur varying fiom Id. to 4d 
pel diem ’’ -“Evidence Before the Select Committee 1932 ” p 179. 

17 "Commerce and Cnltiue ol Cotton m India t I' Rnvle p 341 
IB Ibid p 312 
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In Khandesh, the only direct measure that had been attempted till 
1849. for the encouragement of the growth of cotton, had been a pur¬ 
chase made in 1832 of the produce to the amount of Rs.20,000 by which 
a temporary stimulus to prices had been given—‘‘no permanent benefit 
was attained,” except an occasional distribution of foreign seed, from 
which nothing satisfactory had resulted. 

In 1810. in order to encourage the cultivation of cotton in Poona 
Sholapur and Ahmednagai, the Bond>a\ (>o\eminent consented to de¬ 
clare all lands, whether irrigated or otherwise, on which cotton was 
cultivated, to be entirely free from land tax, and that no assessment 
would be levied for five vears. or until the 30th April of 11412. 19 The 
Government of India disapproved of this measure, and was supported 
by the Court of Directors, whereon the resolution was withdrawn; but 
“the rights of the individual to whom the faith of the Government had 
been pledged, and who had either established a claim to, or had re¬ 
ceived a remission of assessment previously to the revocation of the 
notices, must not of course be interfered with ” This generous altitude 
gave the Government the opportunity to realise whether enthusiasm for 
the growth of cotton had taken place or not. 

“The Proclamation duiing the two years it was in force,” wrote 
Koyle, “had very little efTeet, and was not likely ever to have had much 
Indeed we learn that those who had obtained the grant . never ob¬ 
tained good or profitable crops. The climate is m fact too dry for the 
successful culture of either indigenous or American cotton; for even 
when Government have not only remitted the rent but paid all the ex- 


“1870 Have you paid any attention to the question in what parts ol 
India different species of cotton can be cultivated—When I was acting-secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Revenue in Tndia, I read a mass ol papers consisting of 
answers from the different Collectors and Commissioners to queries sent out 
by the Court of Directors with a view to improvement of cotton cultivation; 
and the conclusions I came to were, that to remit land tax, with a view to 
its encouragement, would lead to certain sacrifice ot revenue with only a 
doubtful prospect of its increasing or improving the growth of cotton Sir 
Robert Grant, for instance, directed a" remission of revenue to hi 1 made in 
favour of cotton cultivation in the Bombav Presidency, it 1 hat order lmd been 
allowed to stand, the eirect of it would have lieeii to turn the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency into a great cotton field, and while there would have 
been a great sacrifice of revenue, no more cotton would have probably grown 
upon the whole Something may be done tow aid the improvement of the 
cultivation and preparation of cotton by agricultural societies and bonuses; 
soinethuig may be done by making new roads, but the only effectual means 
in our power is by slow but certain operation of good laws, and ol a |ust and 
prompt administration of them, by which security of property, and a free 
application of capital and skill to the improvement ot the production of the 
country, will be promoted”—(Chailes Kdward Irevelyn), “Report From the 
Select Committee, 1840,” p. Ill 
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penses of an experiment, they have been unable to produce any effect 
in an unsuitable climate ” 

About 1851, Mr. Courtney, the Collector of Poona, wrote that the 
Indapur taluka was the only one in his Collectorate in which cotton 
was grown, and that experience had shown that neither the climate nor 
the soil of the Western Deccan was suited to the growth of that plant 20 

In 1851-52, an experiment in different parts of Sholapur district 
was carried out by sowing 238 acres with New Orleans cotton, but ap¬ 
parently without much success 21 Some ryots again tried the following 
year, and this time 1,739 acres were sold, but that year the crops failed, 
so that in the sueceeding year (1851-51). only 075 acres were sold. 
In Barsi, the price of cotton was about Bs 05 for a khandi of 781> lbs. 22 
The American wai (1802-05 I greatly increased the average output of 
i olton in Sholapni 21 

The expense ol conveying cotton at this time from Sholapur and 
Barsi to Panvel, a distance of 200 miles, was according to Dr. Boyle 
about Bs.9 to Bs 10 per khandi The cotton trade had been hampered 
by undeveloped means of communication, and by oppressive taxation; 
the cultivators were impoverished and unable to adopt improved meth¬ 
ods of cultivation. 2 " 1 They were without means of adequately irrigating 
their lands; and the works which once existed for that purpose were, 
in too many instances, permitted to sink into decay. The almost en¬ 
tire absence of roads and bridges hindered its reaching the sea-coast, and 
for want of harbours and piers, it could hardly be shipped to any mar¬ 
ket r> But with the construction of roads and railways, the eultivatois 

20Quoted m “Commerce and Culture ot Cotton m Tndin,” Hoyle, p ‘230. 

21 “Sholapur Gazetteer,” p 230 

22 See Hoyle, p 237 

23 “Then came the American Civil War, the poits ot the south were 
closed, and there was a cotton (amine in Lamasluie Naturally the English 
manufacturer turned to India. The eHects ot this creation of n sudden de¬ 
mand tor Indian cotton were trulv enormous”- “Industrial Involution in India.’' 
I) It Gadgil, pp 15, 10 

24 “Western India,” Editor's Preface, p \ix 4 

21 “So long as those difficulties exist and very little has yet been done 

to overcome them—it can scarcely be expected that the supply of cotton from 
India to this country will met case much in quantity, or lie of a quality fit 
tor general consumption. The imports ot Indian cotton into this country m 
three years ending 181!) were greater than hi any throe years prov ious to 
1810 During the last few years our imports have increased in consequence 
ot the high prices which have niled m this market and tlie unsettled state 
ot China The same obstacles which thus hinder the development of the 
cotton trade must prove advciso to the ituicusc ot every other, must keep 
the people ill a state ol mdolcm o and poveitv. and prevent the coimtrv Irom 
makuu' any advance in wealth and population”—“Western India,” p xix 
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were also quick to seize the opportunity for making extra profits. At 
Sholapur, about 1856, the cotton sent by road and rail amounted to 
28,000 full-pressed bales, and 80,000 bundles a year. 26 Regarding cot¬ 
ton trade between 1866 to 1868, large quantities, or nearly three-fourths, 
were bought up by the local hngevat hania dealers of the cotton grow¬ 
ing districts. 

Captain Pottmger had found m 1822 only about 2.500 biglias of 
his vast Collectorate of Miniednagar under cotton cultivation Ahmed- 
nagar was certainly not a cotton di«tuct, both its soil and rainfall did 
not favour the growth and culture of cotton at all Years later, the 
Collector Mr. Spooner, also repoited that theie were only 2 038 acies 
of cotton cultivation, that the soil did not appear suitable, and that 
what was grown was chicllv in small patches and intended more for the 
use of the inhabitants than for exchange In 1JJ30. an enterprising Hindu 
merchant tiled with a (government loan of Rs 50.000 to supply cotton, 
and succeeded lairlv well 27 In 1830. wr had already noted the Gov¬ 
ernment encouragement to the growth ol cotton, but the husbandmen 
found grain tnoic paying In 1810, Dr Gibbon was satisfied that only 
New Orleans cotton seed would suit the Mimednagar soil, and experi¬ 
ments with foreign cotton, or even Egyptian, would only mean useless 
expenditure 28 In 1844, as in 1822, the Collector was of the opinion 
that cotton would only flourish in a small tract in the south near the 
Bliima, and that even there it would suffer in this Collectorate from 
want of rain. 29 In 1848, it was found that all who took Government 
loans lost by their venture, so that till 1850 there was no cultivation 
and scarcely any trade in cotton worth the name 80 Up to 1860-61 a 
small import from Paithan and Barsi served to meet the demand ol 
local weavers 

\\ ith the outbreak of the American war, Ahmednagar also re¬ 
ceived a stimulus in its poor cotton culture, and from that time cotton 
cultivation spread Bombay merchants began to visit Ahmednagar and 
a cotton market was started During this period Ahmednagar exported 
50.000 bundles equal to about 3,100 full pressed 400 lb. bales a year. 31 


2b “Sholapur Gazetteer,” p 261 

27 “Ahmednagar Gazetteer” p 270 

28 Ibid p 271 
21 Ibid. 

80lb-venue Record No 1504 of 1844, p. 54 
31 "Ahmednagar Gazetteer,” p. 343 
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In 1848, at the suggestion of the Resident, Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. 
Vary was sent to Sattara to introduce New Orleans and other varieties 
of cotton and to set up cotton ginning* The possibility of an in¬ 
creased growth of cotton in Sattara was inquired into by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay Horn Mr Frere by wav of a number of queries. 

On enquiry as to what was the price of cotton free from seeds in 
the principal marts of the district, it was found to be at its lowest at 
Ks.ll/j5 at Akalkol, and the highest at Rs 12-(>-0 at Islampur between 
Karad and Kholapur. In every case the price greatly depended on the 
distance to a tolerable mad from the neaiest seaport Regarding the 
puce at which the lyot -old his cotton clem or unclean, he was gen¬ 
erally dependent upon the advances of the moneylenders, still cotton 
was usually grown without advance- The ryots usually sold their rot- 
ton ready rlran The cost of (leaning the cotton h\ the foot-ioller 
Ichurca) varied Iroin l*j anna to Rs 1-2-0 per maund flic cu-t of 
conveying cotton to the- neaiest port lor -hipment was 

Miles llupees per Pucca 

Maund or -10 Seers 

Sal am to Mliui 00 0-10- 0 

Pnndharpm lo Ulnplim 120 0-13- 0 

Karad lo Chiplun ">0 0-10- 0 

Aside lo Kiipipm 00 0-10- 0 

Ninibsor to I'npipui SO 1- 4- 0 

Nowl.ij to Uiijapur SO 1-4-0 

At pans' to Clupliin 00 2-15- 3 

(hind to Clupliin 00 2- 8- 0 

Akalkol to l’nnvel 275 0-14- 0 

In (li to Kajapur 120 2- 4- 0 

It was to he noted, that the c o-t ol transpoil to ports of shipment 
did not depend so much on mere di-lance as on the extent of the return 
liade from the port to the intenor The aveiage pioduce of cotton pei 
higha (uric) varied in difTerent pa its of the district from half a maund 
lo twelve mannds per higha. the latter being a verv rare crop The 
average was estimated at from one to nine maund* The total number 
of biglias llien nuclei cultivation throughout the country was given at 
21,561 Va biglias, and the utmost extent of cultivation possible was 
estimated at 39.018 bigfia-. or about double of the then quantity of land 
under cotton cultivation. These answers give 11s a fairly clear idea of 
the capabilities of Sattara as a cotton producing centre. 3 - The same 
type of information was then requested of other Collectorate« 33 

t - (juot c'd by Dr. Hoyle, p 392. 

>3 Mr Townsend 111 reference to the information supplied on the same 
queries bv the other Collectors of the Deccan observed 

"The replies of the C'illicitor- to the Honourable Court's first question do 
not very much vary, the prue ol clean cotton, a-- -tated by the Poona Col- 
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In Khandesh in 18 51. the best cotton came from the north-east sub¬ 

division and Mi Boyd was mdeied to give every attention to the culti¬ 
vation and cleaning ot cotton 1'ioni 1815 to 1837. we have very little 
information on the iiiltuie and trade in cotton in khandesh. hut in 
1837 the culture of cotton seems to have lmpioved to such a degree 
that the Bombay ( lumber of Gommen e declaied it bettei than any 
Bioach receipt in Bombay i4 ’I he area under cotton cultivation in 1837 

was 90,750 acies, but in !0’>d llieie was a dt( lease of 23,757 acres. In 

1810. Mr Grant with a Govm runout loan of Rs .50,000 turned out a 
cotton ciop amountin'! to 1.785 Ions o* nearly 20 pei < cut above the 
average produce of the pievious twelve years ^ 

In the year 1815. the e\pei imenlal < id In re of cotton was com¬ 
mented m Khandesh The Ament an planters, Messis Blount and Simp¬ 
son, having completed then engagements with the Bengal and Madras 
Governments ofteied then seivnes to that of Bombay ^ Mr Blount, 


lcitor is It's, 111.hi Ilia' hi uiIum ( 'i|li,;<n. wliulr t- not w li.it m i ” i > t liave tieeii 
expected, lull the statement ot pine is net < ss.liiIv onlv an a|i|>io\miation 
to the truth ami i.nmut l« viev.etl as a . til a lift v 

the replies to the sttoiul .|iieslion vatv )>i<*ttv l.tu'tlv e\«n mi the same 
('ollet tin at es, .mot duty to the vinous i n t imist am e- by which the same is 
atteinhil tins may i \]ilain the yicul ihfletenu- tictwicn I ] 11 ■ I ejilv ol tin 
t'ollet lot ol l’oona amt Mimeiln iy.ii on tins jioiiit , a lelti elite was matte to 
(lie (‘ollet tin ot .Miniethiay it on tins along wilti otliei |itnnls of dilfei ence 

Mi S[ioonei m Ills i ('1*1 y tlaletl I )t>t cnihci 1,1, explains that ‘the tot ton tultiva- 
Imu in that /ilia is exccediiiylv Inlhii'i and that, theielore, it is <11(Tieult to 
oldain any veiv sat islartoi y inloimat ion in icply to the t|iienes |iio))osct| ’ 

tile lt‘)i|lcs ol tile t'olleitols to tile loniili i|iiestitm veiy closely (0111- 
i ide exceptuif* that ol Alimcdnay.il I lie neanics- ot Poona to I’.invcl is 
| > r ohaltlv count cl lialantt-d ti\ the eleatii di murd loi ■ .image at so huge a 
staiion, and its toiisci]iicnt yiealei price When at Bai-i I t|uedioned 

some traders, and tlieu answers veiy t losely tallied with tin leply yivcn to 
tins ipiestum by the Collector ol Sholapui I found that owing to the bad- 

ne s ot tlie road bet wecu t tic la-1 trading town and l’oona, bullocks vveie 
still \ei_\ much used in | idrit nee to tails as it was netessary to lead the 
latter veiy lightly owing to nils and mt qiinlit ies of I lie ground Tins must 
hinder the intton tl.idi* and i»ndei the aititle mtue e\|iensivc in transit 

‘As legards the "itli (|ilestion the ]iiodii(e pel acie,’ the replies of the 
Collectors vary considciablv Kitlu-r tlie estimate ot Poomih and Sholapur 

must he too high, or those ol Belgaum and Dlrnrwar too low 

■'the Oth and 7th questions show tin piescnt cultivation and its possible 
m probable expense, the hitter, ot course, must depend on cotton proving a 
i emiinciatn c crop or othciwise, its doing so well, f submit, largely depends 
on its being well and cheaply cleansed and cheaply conveyed to market; the 
former will be proved for, so far as (Government can do it, by an abundant 
supply of saw gins; the latter depends wholly on the formation of some good 
roads and bridges between the cotton country and the coast”- Dr Royle, 
pp 405, 440 

34 “Khandesh Gazetteer,” p. *220 

35 Ibid. 

‘Commerce and Culture of Cotton in India,” Royle, p. 388. 
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having arrived at Poona, was directed to proceed to “the fertile province 
of Khandesh.” After the loss of the American colonies, England was 
anxious to experiment the growth of a better type of American cot¬ 
ton on Indian soil, hence the invitation to American experts How far 
these Americans were anxious to see India take the place of the lost 
colonies may he gathered from the evidence of one Mr E. H Reid 37 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 

“25o2: Have they had any persons from America to teach them 
the process?-—Several Americans have been sent out from England Lv 
the Court of Directors, and have superintended establishments under the 
Government 

“25B4- Do you know what their opinion was of the quality of the 
cotton? I do not tlunk mui h faith was to he placed upon their 
opinion, they never seemed to me to enter with much spirit into the 
undertaking. 

“25B4: As if they did not nun li wish it to simeed 7 \s if they did 
not much wish it to succeed 

The reason foi this indifleiente bv the Americans is not far to 
seek, the veiy idea that d these expenments smeceded the American 
cotton market would suflei in England, was in itself a powerful factor 
to account for the lukewarm altitude of these experts 

"25!!(i What are in vour opinion, the chief obstacles to the cultiva 
tion of Indian cotton 9 -The great obstacle is the smallness of the price 
which is obtained for it 

‘25i)7. Does not the smallness of the price depend upon the in¬ 
ferior quality of the article 9 The smallness of the price depends upon 
the price of American cotton with which it comes into competition 


37“2431 Will von tunc tlw uoodnes-, to slate how Ion;: jon were in India, 
and what olTieial situation you held there'— f was in India nearly 32 years, 
I enfeied the t'ompanv's sen lee on May 1. 1817 In 1 S2f> I was appointed 
by Mr. Klphmstone, who was then Goveinoi to act as Secretai.v to the Govern¬ 
ment in the Teiutoriul Depaitinent In 1S27 I was appointed Collector and 
Maeistiate of the Southern Division ot the Knnk.in .In 1830, the whole 
of the Konkan In 1831, I held ten a slant time the* situation of .Revenue 
Commissioner - and subsequently in 1838 beeaiue Chief Ketrelaiy In 1841 
I was called into the conned on a tempoiutv vacainv. and in 1841 l took my 
seat, under the appointment ot the Court ot Directors, as a Member of the 
Council l remained in tIn- position till [ left India in March 184fl. with 
tin- exception ol six months m IS to 47 dining winch I lieeame Ooxernor ol 
Bombay."—“Select Committee, 1852,” p 255 

38 “Report From the Selei t Committee of the House ot lrid> 1S52, p 2I>7 
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“2538: And the expense of the freight on account of the great dis¬ 
tance it has to he brought?—Yes. I imagine also that one cause is the 
difference in the quantum of production in America and in India 

“2596- If sufficient means of conveyance were provided, do you 
think that Indian cotton could compete in our market with the Amer¬ 
ican?—I do not see whv it should not. if care be likewise taken in its 
preparation.” 3<) 

In the season of 1810-17. cultivation of New Orleans cotton was 
tried in Khandesh, at Dharangaon. Julgaon. and in the talukas of TV 
rundole and Yusseiahad \t the conclusion of the season. Mr Blount 
left for America and Mr Mercer took leave foi a vear. so that onlv 
Mr Simpson remained to lake charge of the experiment in Khandesh 
On Mr Simpson’s retirement in 1818. Mr Klphinstone, who took the 
warmest interest in the culture of cotton, w is appointed Collectoi in 
Khandesh Mi Klphinstone was satisfied with Mr Simpsons exertions 
“The Kiovincc" wiote Klphinstone “is vciv tlunlv inhabited and there 
is a great deal of waste land, theiefore not onlv would the quantity ot 
cotton capable of being sent to Fngland be greatly increased from the 
waste now unreclaimed but also from the land under present cultiva¬ 
tion ” 40 Klphinstone continued the planting of New Orleans cotton, and 
was able to write m 1819 that "the natives were so satisfied at the 
iclative superiority of the exotic plant that they came forward in large 
numbers this year to sow its seeds, and if this impression remains, we 
shall go on increasing our American -oil of cotton, I am confident of 
success ” 41 In answer to the queries of the Court of Directors as re¬ 
gards the successful culture of cotton in Khandesh, Klphinstone ob¬ 
served that it was difficult to say what might have been the actual in¬ 
crease of cotton in Khandesh if there were a permanent remunerative 
demand, but he was sanguine that it would be very great because there 
was a vast quantity of land, both waste and cultivated with gram, which 
under encouraging circumstances without creating scarcity of grain, 
could be converted into cotton fields Hence the years 1816, 1818 and 
1850 were mainly spent in experiments for a better production of Khan¬ 
desh cotton. 41 ’ Khandesh was perhaps one of the few bright spots in 
the gloomy picture of this large scale experimentation in cotton culture 

39 Ibid , pp 267, 268 

to Quoted from Dr Rovle p 302 

41 Ibid , p. 395 

42 “Khandesh Gazetteer” p. 220 
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in India during the fifties of llie last century Mr E Thornton 43 be¬ 
fore the Select Committee in If>51. was of the opinion that even in spite 
of the aid of American expeits. looking at the ie-ults it did not appear 
that there had been am trie rejsc m the export of cotton from India 44 

From 11560, renewed elloils weie made to impiove Khaudesli cot¬ 
ton 1,1 11) I‘>66 there ua- evidence 47 to show that the Miandesh cotton 

Ii,id improveil immcnscl) The Kepoit of the (.hambei ol (.ommerce 
i 1865) stated that the new cotton pi unused to snpei-cdc the best vari¬ 
ety of indigenous cotton in the 1’icsideiuv which vvonhl entitle Khaudesli 
cotton to lank with the best The well-known Me--sis lime and Co 48 
wrote in If>65 that innneiw' inipiovenuut had taken place in Khaudesli 
cotton, and from having lone held the lowest place in the list of in¬ 
digenous cotton, it now piomised to lank next to the \nieruan variety. 
It was valued at Us 150 pci c andv against R- >50 ol the piev ions year 

Such was the impetus oiven In the \meman vvai to the cultuic of 
cotton in Khandcsh. which was perhaps the onlv cotton pmducing Col- 
lec.toiate', next to Sholaptn, in the liombav Deccan Tin- impetus was 
as tiansitorv as the piospeiitv that followed it The ( ollerlor. Mr. 
\shhuinei. wiote m 1 '566, that the cultivation of cotton that season 
would be much reduced and it was not owing to the enhanced pi ice of 
-cods oi to want of available land, but to the- > ommeic lal price- and the' 
dc'pic'ssed -tali' ol the cotton maikc'l The depie—ed condition- had 
alicadv begun to mllui'iue the* cotton tiade in Mav and June of I<565. no 
sooner had the \mciuau vvai endc'd the price ol cotton had then fallen 
lo Us.Ill pci pulla. and the' prospect- of trade* weie -o uncertain llial 
merchants would not make anv advance to the i\»l on then cotton ciop 111 
The Collector said that, nuclei the' c m imisiaiuc-s. nothing could he done* 
lo extend the cultivation oi a flee t the market The fact was that a pei- 
munenl and lennmeialive pine wa- the onlv pn/e that would influence 
an agricultural population to cultivate cotton oi anv olliei crop, ex¬ 


it Head ot the Stilt i-tn al Depaitiuenl ol (lie Iniiu House 

it ‘Third Report Kioni tlie Sel<*c 1 ('oiinintt<*c> ol lli<* House ol Lords. 1863.” 

45 Il)i,l 

"Khaiuti'sh tia/c'ttc'iT." p 220 
47 Letter of Fehruan 22, 18156 
IS Mann"er- ot the Kast India Cotton Agency 
4'M.c'ttc'l ot Fehiuaiv 22. lS(>t> 
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These early ettoits and experiments, though prompted hy two 
selfish aims, the one to replace the American cotton bv Indian, and flu* 
other to tide over the difficult times of the Vmeiiean Civil War. were 
not a complete wstusgji 

"2597. Do \om observations ie-pe< ting the non-uuprovemeut of 
the quality of cotton within vnui expeiience apph generally to the 
mass of cotton that is piodueed m the cnunlic. or do lliey apply also to 
the results of the experiments which have been made lor the impiuxc- 
ment of cotton 9 I hate no douhl a gieat deal has been done hy those 
experiments in as mu< h as \ew Orleans cotton has been intioduced 
in our southern distmts to a \eiv laitie extent of late yeals 

'2591!• Is that neai tin* sea 9 \o. in the soulhein plain ol the 
Deccan 

'“2599 Aie \on ol the opinion that in those cases m which peculiar 
caie lias been taken, and new mvc! lias been introduced, an improved 
quality of cotton has heen mtroduced into India 9 'l’lieie • nil he no 
ipicsfion ol tins, cott.u! ol a very good quality has been piodiucd 

Selfish amis and pei -.onal interests were lesponsihle for the tailuic 
ot the experiments m rotton culture Hut the greatest and most lasting 
good which resulted tiom these endeavours was the improvement of 
means of communications especially the loads from the interior leading 
to the sea coast It was somewhere in the fillies of the last century that 
the Manchestei Chamber of Commenc sent Mr Mackay to India to 
suggest the best means in accelerate the culture and export of cotton 
I lorn Western India’’ 1 Mi Mackay said that the hcs| way to stimulate 
tlie progress of cotton m the liomhav Deccan would he to give the cot¬ 
ton planteis e\ery facility as icganN transpoil and roads 5 - These 
pioposals. coupled with the new survey which icquircd lor its snc- 


->i> “ltcpoit Fiom tin x|mI ( oiimiillei-, ls.'ii. p 2f>s 
>1 Se*o “yVcslcin India" In Vlexaiieloi Mat k.i v 

‘“251)1 Yom opinion is that lln* uiiMt ibstanis. wtinli 1 In* cotton lias 
to ho brought is the* rliiot olistac h* to tin* proyress ol < ult i\ at ion ' The fcroat 
(liltieulty is briny my tin cotton m a m.nkctable state to niaiket”- (I. It 
Iteicl), ‘‘Select Coiniinttc'e, ISai” ]i 2(>~ 

“7330 Do von suppose the aiymueul would fa* espiallv a|>|ilual)le if tin* 
i oriimunieat ions with cotton ilislncts weie iiiiptoi ed ' I'lieie is no doubt 
about it ”—(E Ihoriiton) “'third ltcpoit I’loiu the Seles I Committee. 

1 S.V2.” p 10 

] S.to Do facilities exist loi expoitablo productions ot India, by means 
ot mipioved internal romtniinieatioiis <- I flunk that somcthiny mav la* done 
in tliat way ((' E Tievelvn). “Iteport him the Selest Cmnnuttee, 

IS 40,” p 115. 
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cess the same road facilities, went a long way in making the Bombay 
Government undertake liberal schemes for good communications, thanks 
to cotton culture and its experiments. 

SILK 

In 1826, Captain Robertson recpiested Mr Chaplin to sanction a 
sum of Ks 177 as expenditure for real mg silk worms at Poona. He 
had about 50,000 of these insects spinning silk, but he feared that the 
attempt would fail since there was a scarcity ol mulberry trees, the 
leaves of which were the onlv food the worms would eat As three 
kinds ol mulberrv tiees tinned veiv well in the soil and climate of Poona, 
he rei ommended to the Commissioner that it would not he worth while 
planting portions ol "sheiee" lands of the Government with mulberiv 
trees wilh a \ lew to lurlliei mliodm turn ol the silk woims It re¬ 
quited more (neigv and capital than the r\ots possessed to venture on 
an evpenmenl of the sort pioposed until thev had had a piactical 
demonstration of its success and profit 55 Captain Robertson was not 
siillieientl) aware of the qualities of the silk produced to state whether 
it was aood or had 

The Commissioner, when sanctioning the lcqmred sum. appre¬ 
hended that as a Government \enlure the rearms of insects might not 
succeed, howevei. so desnahle an olqe< I ought not, d ultimately at- 
t.miahle. to he iclmquishrd He theiefore requested Captain Robertson 
to endea\our to introduce the plantation of mulberry tiees on a small 
scale- as la- had proposed In the- meantime. Mr ( haplin would refer 
tin- subject loi the eonsideiation of Government‘s 

In the same tear. Mi Dunlop wrote to the Commissioner lrom 
Khandrsh that thc-\ had endeavoured with some success, to breed silk 
woims from eggs supplied h\ Captain Robeitson from Poona, with a 
\ lew to inducing tlu- inhabitants u> engage in the production of silk; 
hut the\ had been unable to wind oil the silk tiom the cocoons, and un¬ 
less that difticultv could lie oveicome, the attempt would have to be 
abandoned Mi Dunlop therefore iecpic-sted Government to procure a 
peison. acquainted with that part of the process, to instruct his people, 
or lie would send a basket of the dried cocoons as specimens for hav¬ 
ing then quulitv asceitamed. It was not improbable that their dif- 
tic nl tv might have- ansen lrom some defect in the production itself 5 ’ 


>1 Letter No 2.V.U of .lanuary 13 1826 
'•I Letter No 0863 ol lanuarv It, 1826 
^Letter No 2t*<» of March 31 1821. 
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Four yeans ('830) latei, both the Commissioners tElphinstone and 
Chaplin) were o' the opinion, when questioned by the Select Com 
mittee, that silk should he one of the articles on which capital ought 
to he applied foi development. Chaplin stated that he had -•’en <*\- 
penments in silk tried in the Deccan, hut there was not i suffi' lent 
quantity of mulbcny trees to extend it’ 0 

In 1832, Colonel Sykes. when questioin d as to what other articles 
besides sugar could he pmfitaldv exported said silk and i offee. to a 
limited extent, and indigo Asked if silk had been tailed in the Dec- 
can, he said it had. and was. besides, improving Under what circum¬ 
stances was it raised 9 How' was it managed 9 lie leplied that it was 
in the hands of a veiy few people, and there was some diltuully in ex¬ 
tending it for want of capitalists 57 

During these early years. Captain Pottmger had undertaken silk 
culture at Ahmednagai also, by planting m Ins garden about eighty- 
five yards of mulhenv hedge, and rearing silk worms which pioduced 
lluity-three tolas of superior silk In 1830, I > encourage the growth 
still further, two natives were each granted hv Government a loan of 
Rs 500 without lnleiest. and each was given twenty bighas of icnt-frce 
land. 50 A third loan of Us 1,000 had also been given to another native, 
but all these attempts ended in failure r,r> In the same year (1830), an¬ 
other costly experiment was carried out by Dr Craliam, the Civil 
Surgeon, and a s U m ot Rs 3.000 was advanced to him Up to the end 
ot 1831, Dr Craliam was busy planting mulbeny trees In the course 
ot his experiment he was aided by a Chinese and a Bengali convict, 
both skilled workers of silk, plated at Ins disposal by Government By 
1832-33 it was found that the mulberry trees suffered due to lack of 
water In spite oi this difficulty, the doctor continued planting till he 
had some 1,500 tiees. when ho fell ill and left for Fngland. Dr. Straker 
continued the expenment, but with little success, and as the worms were 
badly reared thev yielded silk onlv in small quantities f >° 

In 1837 Senor Multi was appointed supeiintendent of silk culLure m 
the Deccan 01 He established a nursery, among other places, at Ahmed- 

56 “East India Papers, 1830,” p 179 

57 “Evidence Before the Select Committee, 1832,” p 179 

58 “Ahmednagar Gazetteer.” p 277 

59 Ibid. 

60 Revenue Recoid No 1501 of 1844. p 57 

61 “Ahmcdnagar Gazetteer,” p. 278 
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nagar and Yeola in Nasik. He turned grasslands into mulberry gar¬ 
dens, and offered a premium in order to encourage husbandmen and 
others to plant mulberry trees, and taught them how to rear and treat 
the plantation 

Prior to the advent of the British. Yeola in Visik was the most 
important silk < outre ‘ The manufacture of silk at Yeola dates from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century.” f ’ 2 The monopoly of silk wa- 
lield hy a Maralha named Ka|hoji Naik m the days of the last Peshwa 
so that any new eomeis could not start silk looms in Yeola except bv 
paying the original settler a fine of Rs 350 This monopoly was re¬ 
spected bv the British till 1837. when a ^erie- of appeals were made 
against it before the (.olleetor anti Commissioner bv the Cujerati set¬ 
tlers who weie desirous of opening silk wea\ing It was decided 1>\ 
the sub-judge's t ourt in 1818 that the monopolv should he set aside. 
Since then mnn\ classes of outsiders took to silk weaving in Nasik. 

I)i t/rahams garden had in the meanlimi passed to one Mr. hen- 
wick who. m 1812. had no less than 15 000 tiees In the same year, 
due In neglet t. only 52 lbs of s f )k were made With such poor re¬ 
sults, it was not likHv that the growth of niulhrm trees would be 
popular Not even the promise of five year's remission of rent could 
induct' the people to plant mulberry trce« f,i “By the July of 1815. due 
to a lack of knowledge,” says the Gazetteer, “and mismanagement, 
yielded hy some defect in the soil, the whole expeiimcnt yvas admitted 
lo he a failure” Even Senor Muttfs undeitaking yvas abandoned 
hv 1818. 

We haye tlnis | rated the culture of t nllmi and silk in the Bombay 
Deccan from the scanty information that lay al our disposal The 
foimer icteivcd an impetus during the American Avar, hul it was only 
a transitory phase in the life of the cotton agrieultimst. for no sooner 
was the American yvar ended than England tinned to the superior rot- 
ton of America, on the other hand, the silk industry completely failed, 
partly due to lack of knQwledgc and paith due to the criminal neglect 
of those entrusted with the promotion of its culture. 

End of Part I 


62 “Nasik Gazetteer," p. 155. 

M ‘ Munetlnagar Gazetteer,” p. 280 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a vote of thanks to the army and the servants of the East India 
Company, after the termination of the war with Baji Rao II, Mr. 
Canning in the House of Commons thus alluded to the services of Gen¬ 
eral Munro: 

“At the southern extremity of this long line of operation and in 
the part of the campaign carried on in a district far from the public 
gaze . . . was employed a man whose name I should indeed have been 
sorry to have passed over in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas 
Munro, a gentleman of whose raie qualifications the late House of Com¬ 
mons had opportunities of judging at the bar.. . He went into the 
field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the Maratha ter¬ 
ritories, to take possession of the country which had been ceded to us 
by the Treaty of Poona. The population which he subjugated by arms, 
he managed with such address, equity and wisdom, that he established 
an Empire over their hearts and feelings.”' 

Such was the man to whom was entrusted the conquest of the 
Southern Maratha Country. His great contemporary, Elphinstone, who 
had undertaken to write Munro’s life, when studying his letters for 
that purpose, had recorded in his diary (Feh 15, 1830) that Munro’s 
“judgment and sagacity at nineteen were as superior to those of ordi¬ 
nary people as they were to those of his contemporaries when Ins repu¬ 
tation was more extensive.” Those documents were a testimony to his 
many accomplishments which were concealed “by his modesty and that 
delicacy of taste and tenderness of feeling which lay hid under his plain 
and somewhat stern demeanour.” Just after the Maratha Campaign of 
1818, in appreciation of General Munro’s services. Sir Malcolm wrote 
to Mr. Adams:’’ “I send you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro 
Saheb. ... If this letter makes the same impression upon you that it did 
upon me, we shall all recede as this extraordinary man comes forward. 

. The country comes into his hands by the most legitimate of all 
modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of the natives to place them¬ 
selves under his rule. .. . His popularity in the quarter where he is 
placed is the result of long experience of his talents and virtue, and 
rests exactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may 
be proud .” 2 

1 “Sir Thomas Munro,” J. Bradshaw, pp. 174, 175 

* Secretary to the Government ot India Letter ot l-'oh 13, 181K 

2 Gleig’a ‘‘Life of Munro,” p. 503 
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Even before the hostilities had broken out (1817), Baji Rao had 
directed the Southern Maratha chiefs to re-occupy the districts ceded 
by the Treaty of Poona, and had ordered Kasirao Cokhale, his Gov¬ 
ernor, to support the chiefs. The country was studded with forts, 3 all 
of which though not very strong and impregnable were secure against 
hasty' assault. These forts were capable of embarrassing the move¬ 
ments of Munro’s army, and were filled with the Pesliwa’s adherents. 4 
It was in face of these obstacles that Munro, who was promoted Gen¬ 
eral (29th November 1817), had to conduct himself. 

Before the 18th January, 1818, the whole of the territory south of 
the Malprabha was completely subjugated by General Munro. Munro 
remained at Dharwar till the 4th February, organising his forces and 
bringing the conquered country to order. It was about the 10th of 
the same month that the English took Sattara. and by a Proclamation 
deposed the Peshwa and annexed his dominions. The scene of Gen¬ 
eral Munro’s exploits was shifted first to Bijapur, then to Belgaum, and 
finally before the fort of Sholapur, until his successful campaign ended 
on the 15th May, 1818, with the reduction of that strong fortress. 

The important fortress of Badami was assaulted on the 5th February, 
and a breach was created thirteen days later In the morning of the 


'I No 22 Camp at Hooblee. 

Oct 23, 1818 

To the llon’hlc M F.lphinstone 
Kir, 

I have tlio honour to rceoixe xour letter regarding the forts in the 
Southern Mahrntta Counti\ 

\greeahly to the desire expressed in vour letter, the tort ot Belgaum 
Gudduk, Duinmull, Badnniee and ltaggreekotta ha\e been transferred with 
their Sibhundee Garrison to the immediate authority of the Brigadier 

The niateiinls at present in my possession regarding the different forts 
thiouirhont the eountiv are neithei snfhiientl\ lull. 1101 accurate to enable me 
to oiler any suggestion as to the expediency of retaining, or demolishing 
them--but I shall Jose no time in furnishing General Pritzler with all the >n- 
lornintion . .The generality of lorts in the open country, are so necessary for 
the protection of persons and piopcrtx ot tile inhabitants against predatory 
horses, that it would in my opinion be impolitic to destroy them The decay 
of such forts in the ceded districts was last \cnr found to be a x pry serious 
inconveniente, and it enabled the Pindarics to penetrate the Company’s Districts 
and to make an impression which was .pnte impracticable on tins side of the 
Toonghudrah, where almost ex cry village was sufficiently fortified to resist 
these marauders. Some ot the lull torts which command the passes to the 
west ot Belgium) ought. I think, to he dismantled lor, as long as they remain 
upon the present footing, our authority- there must be considered to be very 
imperfectly established Paurgurh - the last of the forts that gave in—is but 
nominally m our possession_(The rest of the letter xvas torn.) 

4“Maratha War.” Blacker, p 2f<6. and “Life ot Munro," Gleig, p. 475 
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same day (18th February), the fortifications were successfully carried, 
and'Badami was captured. These Badami fortifications were larger ahd 
niofe regular than those of Dharwar, and made the fortress deservedly 
esteemed as one of the strongest of hill forts in that part of the coun¬ 
try. Bagulkote surrendered without any resistance, and Munro’s 
march from then onwards was so triumphant that by the '17th May, 
1818, the whole of Bijapur passed into the hands of the British. ' 

The town of Belgaum was taken possession of on 20th March, 1818, 
to gain cover as near to the fort as possible. The fort surrendered, after 
a siege, on 12th April, 1818. The fall of Belgaum completed the con¬ 
quest of the Peshwa’s territory south of the Krishna. None of the 
Jagirdars resisted and no more fighting remained. On General Munro's 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, Collector of Belari, was appointed under 
Mr. F.lphinstone, the Principal Collector of the Maratha country, south 
of the Krishna. 

Not merely the conduct of the war. but the civil administration of all 
the provinces which he had obtained by conquest or cession, devolved 
on General Munro. Every question connected with the settlement of 
claims, the adjustment of the revenue, and the administration of justice 
was referred to him. The good Sir Munro was of the opinioh that they 
should proceed patiently, and, as their knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the people and the nature and resources of the country in¬ 
creased, they must frame gradually for the existing institutions such 
a system as might advance the prosperity of the country, and be satis¬ 
factory to the people. The knowledge most necessary for that end was 
that of landed property and its assessment. On its fair and moderate 
assessment depended the comfort and happiness of the people. 5 

Unlike Elphinstone, the generous hearted Munro was one of those 
few Englishmen of his time who had the courage to state that the Indians 
should be entrusted with important offices in the state. “We are ar¬ 
rogant enough,” he wrote, “to suppose that we can, with our limited 
numbers, do the work of a nation. Had we ten times more we should 
only do it so much worse.” The natives in his estimation possessed, in 
as high a degree at least as the Europeans, all those qualifications which 
were requisite for the discharge of those inferior duties at which they 
were employed. They were, in general, better accountants, more patient 
and laborious, more intimately acquainted with the country, the manners 
and customs of the people, and above all more efficient men of busi- 


5 Minutes by Sir T Munro, Dee 31. 1S24 Appendix Vo 105, p 454. 
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ness. 6 What could be said of their paternal Government, said Munro, 
if they excluded from every important office the natives of the country, and 
dispossessed them of even so much authority “as to order the punish¬ 
ment of a single stroke of the ratten?” They professed as adminis¬ 
trators to seek the improvement of the country, but proposed means 
most adverse to success. “No conceit more wild and absurd than this 
was engendered in the darkest ages.” Fame, power and wealth had b^en 
in every age and country the stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge. How 
could it then be expected, wrote Munro, that the Hindus would be eager 
in the pursuit of science unless they had some inducement? “Let 
Britain be subjugated by a foreign power tomorrow,” he wrote, “let the 
people be excluded from all share in the government, from public 
honours, from every office of trust or emolument, and let them in every 
situation be considered as unworthy of trust, and all their knowledge, 
and all their literature, sacred and profane, would not save them from 
becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, deceitful and 
dishonest race.” 

It cannot be denied that Sir Thomas Munro embodied in him the 
best traditions of his race. He had not merely faith in his convictions, 
but the courage to assert them before his masters. And though, like 
Elphinstonc, he was proud that Biitain had at last brought security 
from the calamities both of foreign wars and internal commotions, that 
personal property was more secure from violence, yet he asserted that 
llieie were seveial disadvantages of their rule The Indians had no 
share in making laws for themselves, little in administrating them; they 
could not rise to a high station, civil or military; they were regarded 
as an inferior race, and “often rather as vassals and servants than as the 
ancient owners and masters of the country.” 7 Such were the facts 
openly left on record by that eminent Englishman. Few men can have 
that keen sense of justice, and very few, indeed, can have that courage, 
unselfishness and disinterested outlook regarding their future, to tell their 
superiors with passionate ardour the faults of their administration. 


i> Minutes by Sir T Munro, IVc 31. 1821, pp. 406, 467. 

7 Minutes by Sir T Munro. Dec 31, 1824, p. 474. 

“42 We would look, upon India not as a temporary possession but as one 
which is to be maintained permanently, until the natives shall, in some future 
age, have abandoned most of their superstition and prejudices, and become 
sufliciently enlightened to frame a regular government for themselves, and 
conduct and preserve it. Whenever such a tune shall arrive, it will probably 
be best for both countries that British control over India should be gradually 
wit lull awn" r Miinio. 
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The shattered state of his health compelled General Munro to leave 
his appointment in the Southern Maratha Country, and in the autumn 
of 1818 he returned to Madras. His place was taken by William Chaplin 
of the Madras Civil Service Between 1819 and 1821 the distnct en¬ 
joyed a quiet period. 

Among the events that took place in the course of the succeeding 
years were the two important risings at Kittur, 8 one in 1821 and the 
other in 1829. The unseeml) conduct of the Napani chief, Appa Sahel), 
was punished in 1831 by the refusal on the part ot the Co\ernnient to 
acknowledge his adopted heir after his death. 

In 1826, the question arose whether the district of Dbarwar and 
the states under it should continue under Bombay, or be transferred to 
the Madras Presidency After much coircspondcnce between the two 
Governments, the Court of Directors decided in 1830 that the Karnalak 
districts should continue to form a part of the Bombay Presidency The 
territories were formed into one Collectorate called Dharwar District 
oi zilla. This included, besides the present Collectorate. parts of the 
present Belgaum, Bijapur and Sholapur districts. 

The whole of the Southern Maratha Country continued to function 
as the Dharwar Collectorate, or more popularly, as found in the docu¬ 
ments during the years 1818-1826, as the “Carnatic” On the 28th 
April, 1836, the Collectorate of Dharwar was divided into two Col- 
lectorates: the Northern and Southern. On the recommendation of the 
Collector, Mr. Dunlop, then acting as such at Dharwar. the Belgaum 
Collectorate was made to consist of ten subdivisions: Parasgad, Samp- 
goan, Padshapur. Chikodi, Bagulkote, Indi. Middbihal. Hungund, 
Badami and Bedi. Mr. Ilavencroft, the first Assistant Collector, took 
charge of Belgaum Collectorate on the 3rd Mav. 1836. Soon after the 
formation of this new Collectorate, the talukas of Indi and Middbihal 
were transferred to the new Collectorate of Sholapur. 

Government had decided to deny the privileges of adoption to cer¬ 
tain estate-holders, as it was considered desirable to reduce the area pf 
alienated land as much as possible. Accordingly, the first estates to 
lapse were those of Chinchani in 1836. They included the taluka of 
Gokak and several separate villages. On the death of the Napani Desai, 
as previously noted, in 1839 his military estates were resumed and 


8 A number of letters in the Deccan Commissioner’s files give us detailed 
information of the uprising at Kittur in 1824, leading to the death of Mr. 
Thackeray, the then Principal Collector and Political Agent. 
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divided among Dharwar, Beigaum and Sholapur. The parts which fell 
to Beigaum were Athni and Honvad. and the flourishing town of Napani. 
Dharwar received the 13 villages of Annigeri which were added to the 
district. 

In 1818 Bijapur, now a part of the Karnatak, was given over to 
the newly restored Raja of Sattara. South Bijapur was in a ruinous 
condition. This ruination was partly due to the disintegration of the 
Maratha rule at the close of the eighteenth century, and partly to the 
farming system of Baji Rao introduced in 1810. At the opening of the 
British rule, the villages near the Krishna, Gatprabha and Malprabha 
(especially at the meeting of the latter two with the former), had been 
the scene of Maratha raids, and were miserably poor. The country was 
almost denuded. Every foot of rich black soil, whether assessed or 
free, was crowded with thorn bushes twenty feet high, the haunts of 
tigers, and so dense that there was scarcely room for a foot-path. The 
people, it appears, were far better off at the beginning of Baji Rao’s 
rule than at the end of it. They had been completely ruined by the 
rapacious contractors of the late Government. Under the last Peshwa, 
the destruction of property had been complete. So difficult was this 
part of the country to settle, that in 1820, two years after conquest, 
though disorder and plunder had ceased, poverty reigned everywhere 
without a sign of relief. 

In 1844-45 an insurrection broke out in Kolhapur and Savantvadi, 
and it was feared that Dharwar and Beigaum, on account of their 
proximity, would be affected by the uneasiness and disturbance. A force 
raised in March, 1845, restored quiet without any serious disturbance. 9 
Between 1845 and 1856 public peace remained unbroken. The only 
thing of importance was the death of Parshuram Bhao Putwurdhan of 
Tasgaum in 1848. Tasgauin was annexed to the Beigaum District. 

On the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, Dharwar was in danger 
from the north and the east. In the north, one Baba Sahib of Nargund, 
and in the east, Bhimrao Nadgir had made a common plan to rebel. 
We need not go at length into the history of this rebellion. Suffice it 
to say that the main action fought by Major Hughes in June, 1858, re¬ 
sulted in the death of Bhimrao in action. The chief of Nargund who 
had in the meantime killed Mr. Mason, the Political Agent, was finally 
captured and hanged on 12th June, 1858. Beigaum had also been in 
considerable danger, but under the guidance of Mr. Seton Karr and 


9Stoke’s Beleflii i |> 89. 
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General Lester, the fort was put in a state of defence, and the difficult 
times were tided over. Among the soldiers and garrison there were 
inklings of an insurrection under the leadership of a Mussulman Munshi. 
On the 10th August, 1857. a Bombay detachment reached Belgaum, via 
Goa With this added force. General Lester was free to arrest the 
Munshi who was convicted along with some soldiers and executed. In 
Bijapur there were no local disturbances or any signs of disaffection. 
As precautionary measures, the people were disarmed, and a squadron 
of the Southern Maratha Horse was stationed in the district and re¬ 
mained there till 1859 The local mutinies surrounding the place took 
place under the leadership of one Venkappa Baheri, the Raja of Sholapur 
and Bava Sahel), the Brahmin of Nargund in Dharwar. All these ris¬ 
ings were immediately quelled, and for the last two Colonel Malcolm 
was mainlv icsponsible. These timely actions saved future trouble, and 
from 1858 the peace of the Karnatak was never disturbed. 

In 180I, Kaladgi, now Bijapur, was tormed into a separate Col- 
lertorate, and took from Belgaum the talukas of Badami, Bagalkote and 
Hungund The history of Bijapur as a separate district commences 
nearly at the time (1864) when our narrative is about to close (1868). 
The fortunes of this division are, therefore, narrated as partly those 
of Belgaum and partly of Sholapur. 



CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 

Thf, three Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency, namely, 
Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur (Kaladgi) Collectorates, were, together 
with Kolhapur, Miraj and other Native States, always, to the present 
day called the “Southern Maratha Country.” 1 

Dharwar can be divided into two very unlike and unequal parts, 
the irregular belt of hilly and woody country to the west, and to the 
east a bare plain stretching about sixty miles to the north-east. In the 
narrow western belt, the soil is red and gravelly, the landscape hilly 
and woody. In the north and centre of the district, the plain is a broad 
stretch of black soil, flat and bare, the rainfall 20 to 30 inches, the 
water-supply scanty and in places brackish. 

The western belt is part of the rough, wooded country along the 
Syhadri Watershed To the west stands the town of Dharwar. about 
2,420 feet above the sea All along the western side, the scenery is 
wild with woody hills, nigged or smooth, flat-topped or pointed, giving 
cover to wild pig, deer, panthers and tigers. About 1834. these west¬ 
ern hills were occasionally visited by wild elephants 

North-east fiom Dharwar and Iluhli. across the whole breadth of 
the district, a bare, black plain with a few ‘-(altered sandstone peaks 
slopes toward the Bennihalla and other tributaries of the Malprabha. 
This black-soil plain presents to the eve a varied landscape at different 
times of the year During the monsoon and cold seasons, the plain is a 
bioad stretch of rich crops of grain, pulse, oil plants and cotton. In 
the heat of summer, the plain gapes in deep fissures, and its bare 
monotony is relieved by a few trees or shiubs and by almost no traces 
of tillage. “Clouds of dust sweep before the parching winds, or move 


I“ \ more complete misiiomei however it originated, could not well have 
been devised It is true that, in one of the earliest inscriptions ot Pulikesi IT 
tills pint ot the countrv is included in what was known then, and even many 
cent lilies before his time, as Maharashtra, oi ‘the (treat Country’ But the 
word had originally, and m his tune a signification very different from the 
special meaning which its (oriiiption, ‘Maratha,’ eairies now, and denoted siniplv 
the great and cnnipniativelv unknown legion Iving to the south of the early 
\rvnn settlement in Hindustan In the whole area of the rotuitiy treated m 
this papei, not a single Marathi inscription has been discovciod ot a greater 
age than two oi three cent tines With the except ion that a few Prakrit words 
oeiur here and theie, the inscriptions are all eitliei in pure Sanskrit or pure 
Kanarese, oi in the two languages lombined 'Hie tact speaks for itself as to 
what was the vemaeilhil ot the countrv m earlv times ”—“The Dynasties 

ot the Kanarese Districts ot the Bombay Presidenev ” I F Fleet, p. 3 
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across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet high. The cheerless view 
ends in an even, wall-like line of sandstone hills.” 

There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangudd in the west, 
the Airani in the south-east, the Kappatgudd in the east and two name¬ 
less ranges in the south. 2 

The rivers of the south-west and south-east drain into the Timg- 
bliadra, and those of the northern half of the district into the Malprabha. 3 
Two streams, the Tung and the Bhadia, ri-e in the south-west, and after 
traversing 50 to 00 miles join to form the Tungbhadra The united 
streams after a course of 35 miles touch Dharwar. and passing through 
the Nizam's dominions fall into the Krishna aftci a total run of 100 miles. 
In the hot season, the Tungbhadra runs low enough to be forded, but 
during the monsoon it expands to a breadth of half a mile At other 
seasons it is not navigable The bed is at places of sand and black 
eaith, and generally rockv with steep banks. The feeders of less im¬ 
portance are the Varda. Dharma, Kumadvati and Ilirehalla. 

The Malprabha, forming the north-east limit of the district, re¬ 
ceives the drainage of all the other streams It rises to the south-west 
of the town of Belgumn, and after flowing east a distance of 60 miles 
through that Collectoratc. passes for about 25 miles through the South¬ 
ern Maratha Country The Malprabha becomes a familiar name when 
we pursue the Survey Reports 4 of Ron, Navalgund, Badami and Hun- 
gund talukas Though during the rains it is a large stream, in sum¬ 
mer it has a slight How. Other streams of lesser importance are the 
Beenihalli and the Gangavali. 

The climate of the district is known as healthy and agreeable. It 
is the pleasantest in a tract near the byhadri crest, between the west¬ 
ern forests and the treeless cast. Within these limits lie Dharwar, Hubli, 
Kod and Bankapur. “By the middle of April,” says the Gazetteer , “the 
height of the hot season, which is never severe, is over, the easterly 
winds blow with less force, and at times give way to a westerly breeze 
which lowers the temperature in the daytime and cools and freshens 


2 “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p 3 

3“About three-quaiters ot a mile from Hoobly, the Malpurba is crossed. 
It was swollen by the monsoon (July) and unfordable, having about eighteen 
feet of water in the main channel. Rate of the surface current, two and a half 
feet per second. Its breadth by trigonometrical obsenation, ninety-five yards. 
... The temperature of the water a foot below the surface was seventy-four 
degrees.”—“Geological Papers of Western India, 1857,” Carter, p. 358 

4 Report No 235 of Dec. 21, 1848, Report No 445 of Oct 25, 1844, Report 
No. 1C5 of June 9, 1852, Report No 2C7 ot July 20, 1853 
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the nights.” In summer, the most fearful phenomenon is the dust col¬ 
umns which chase one another over the bare plains from east to west 
“making a vortex of heated air whose whirl raises dust, sand, straw, 
baskets, cloths, or other light articles, sometimes 200 to 300 feet high.” 
By the mid-summer (May), the weather begins to cool, and with the 
advent of short, sharp thunderstorms, the parched plains welcome the 
cool showers of a much awaited monsoon. 

In 1857, within three miles of Dharwar, many parts of the coun¬ 
try were thickly covered with dense forests—the haunts of tiger and 
several other wild game. Within twenty years there was hardly enough 
rover for jackals, and a number of parts were under tillage. These 
lorcst reserves, at our period of history (1818-1868), were not marked 
out, but the work was undertaken in 1871. In Dharwar, Kalghatgi and 
Ikinkapur, the forest lands weie hilly and waving, but in Hangal they 
weie mostly Hat. The finest trees prevailed throughout the whole of Dhar¬ 
war. kalghdli and Bankapur; toward Hangal they almost disappeared. 
Till 1871 the Dharwar and Belgaum forests were under the charge of 
one European forest officer The rights of grazing in forest lands were 
'■old to contractors 

We may now turn to study the situation and physical features of 
the individual talukas of Dharwar Collectorate in 1843 The Dhar¬ 
war District in 1813 consisted of the talukas of Dambul, Bankapur, 
Margund, Kode, Dharwar, Huhli, Navalgund, Misrikota, Ranibednore, 
Mulgund Mahal, Hangal and Tadas. 

Turning to the taluka of Dharwar, which occupies the north-western 
lorner of the Collectorate, its appearance and climate varied consider¬ 
ably. The Belgaum and Hubli Hoad divided the taluka into two parts, 
one of which was composed for the most part of a level plain of black 
soil, while the other consisted of hilly country The climate, on leav¬ 
ing the plain for the hilly portion of the taluka, became too moist. 5 
To the far south lay the taluka of Kod which formed the southern bordei 
of the Dharwar Collectorate from the Varda to the Tungbhadra River 
Its general shape was that of an iriegular. lour-sided, oblong figure, with 
an average length of 30 miles, and an average breadth of about 16 miles. 
The climate, like that of Dharwar, varied considerably. Long droughts 
during the monsoon were very rare, though partial failure of the har¬ 
vest occurred rather frequently. The surface of the taluka was gen- 
ctally level, and consisted of fine, swelling plains stretching from the 


*> Report No 235 of Dee. 21, 1 
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Varda to the Tungbhadra. Its plains were well watered, being traversed 
by numerous nalahs . 6 

Between Dharwar to the north and Kod in the extreme south lay 
the talukas of Hubli. Tadas, Bankapur. Hangal and Kanibednore. The 
Hubli villages lay along the border of a hilly tract of country stretching 
westward to the ghauts, but which sank down somewhat abruptly into 
a level plain of great extension, over which the eye might range east¬ 
ward and northward for many miles, before encountering a single ele¬ 
vation to interrupt the uniformity of the prospect. The hilly portion 
of the taluka was composed of low, flat-topped ranges of claystone, 
which in consequence of the readily disposable character of this rock, 
were rarely found rugged or precipitous. These lulls were for the 
most part covered with a tolerable herbage, and a good deal of low 
brushwood was also scattered over them The character of the scenery, 
though somewhat tame, was verdant and pleasing. The drainage of 
the Hubli taluka was toward the Western Ghauts, and their water- flow¬ 
ing to the Indian Ocean were precipitated over the celebrated falls of 
Gersopa. 7 Ranibednore was situated in the south-east, it was bounded 
on the east by the Tungbhadra beyond which was the Bellarv zdla of 
the Madras Presidency, on the west and south by the taluka of Kod and 
on the north lay Jagir Territories. 8 From the great scarcity of trees 
and the rocky and sterile character of a considerable portion of its sur¬ 
face, the taluka presented nearly throughout a bare and uninteresting 
appearance. It was traversed in several directions by ridges of barren 
lulls of a great height. With the exception of some land near the river 
and an open level tract, situated between the hills and the town of Rani¬ 
bednore, the country to the east consisted of hilly or undulating ground 
of which a small portion only was fit for tillage. This black surface 
extended to the west, but a short distance beyond and stretching toward 
the Kod taluka was a considerable tract of good soil 9 The climate of 
Ranibednore was nearly uniform. Hangai lay to the north of Rani¬ 
bednore, bounded on the south and west by Mysore and Kanara, to the 
north by Tadas, and by Bankapur to the east. The taluka was well 
watered, being traversed throughout its greatest length by the rivers 
Varda and Dharma. Hangal was further distinguished by diversity of 
natural features and climate. The Mamlutdar’s division was uneven in 
surface, though the rising ground rarely attained the level of lulls, 

f> Report Xo 235 of Dee 21, 1848 

7 Report Xo. 445 of Oct. 25, 2844 

8 Report No 15 of Jan. 26, 1848. 

9Letter Xo 3 of Aug 2!), 1846 
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with a light soil and moist climate. The Mahalkari’s division, on the 
contrary, consisted for the most part of a level plain of black soil on 
both banks of the Varda and Dharma. 10 The Tadas Mahal belonged to 
the Hubli taluka, and was in most particulars similar to Hangal. in¬ 
cluding the climate. 11 Bankapur was most centrally situated, being en¬ 
closed by Ranibednore, Kod, Hangal and Hubli on the east, south and 
west, and by the Jagir territories intervening between it and the Naval- 
gund and Dambal talukas on the north. The surface was generally 
flat, though skirted by low hills and rising ground on nearly all sides. 
The low lands were generally of good quality, but there was also a good 
deal of inferior soil near the hills. The scenery was tame, but from 
the great abundance of trees more pleasing than the hare plains of Naval- 
gund and Dambal. The climate was also superior to that of those dis¬ 
tricts. The villages hi the Kurijgee division on the banks of the Varda 
River were often in peril of being washed awav when the river over- 
llowed its banks in the monsoon 13 

Dambal was the most easterly and also the largest taluka of the 
(iollcctoratc. It was of very irregular shape, tapering away almost to a 
point in the south, and had a long, narrow projecting spur to the north. 
The southern extremity rested on the Tungbliadra River from which a 
range of rugged hills took a north-westeily direction for 30 miles, and 
divided it from the Putwurdhun Jagirs to the west. The Nizam’s Ter- 
ntories bordered on the east. With the exception of the hilly tract to 
the south-west, the district consisted of a continuous plain of black soil 
similar to that of Navalgund The climate of the level plain of Dambal, 
forming three-fourths of the entire district, was similar to that of Naval- 
gimd, and the fall of rain equally precarious. The remaining portion 
of the taluka lav immediately around the range of hills, and differed 
tiom the plain both in soil and climate Navalgund was a continuous 
plain of black, alluvial soil, which was usually of considerable depth. 
It lay to the north of Dambal with its general slope toward the north¬ 
east. and in this direction it was traversed by a small river, Benni, 
which joined the Malpaibha at the northern extremity of the district. 
The water of the Benni was, unfortunately, so brackish as to be hardly 
fit for domestic use, and there was generally a great scarcity of good 
water throughout the district. In climate, Navalgund resembled the 


10 Set Rro Rom Gov. No CLVI 

11 Ibid 

12 Report No 146 of Sept 29. 1846 

13 Letter of .Tune 18, 1846. 
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plain villages of Hubli, and its southerly neighbour, Dambal. 14 Nur- 
gund was situated between Dharwar and Belgaum Collectorates. From 
the extreme western to the extreme eastern villages, it was about 25 
miles, and from the extreme northern to the extreme southern, it ran 
about 16 miles. The river Malprabha ran through the northern part 
of the taluka. The greater part of Nurgund consisted of fine, black 
soil. There was a considerable difference in the fall of rain in the dif¬ 
ferent parts. The west had a decided advantage in that respect, the 
monsoon there being on the whole sufficient and tolerably certain, while 
the east was less favoured in that respect. 15 The Misrikota division of 
Hubli lay immediately south of Dharwar taluka. The surface was gen¬ 
erally undulating, and to a considerable extent in the south and the 
west, overgrown with jungle. The climate resembled western Dharwar. 16 
Mulgund Mahal lay between Navalgund and Dambal, sharing in due 
proportion the physical features of those two districts. 

Belgaum runs parallel to the Syhadri Hills with a very irregular 
outline. Kolhapur on the north-west and North Kanara on the south¬ 
west separate it in a great degree from the Syhadri Hills. But between 
these two districts, a strip of about twenty miles breadth passes west 
to the crest of the Syhadri. This western fringe of the Collectorate 
has forest or bush covered hills, and a comparatively damp and cool 
climate. The rainfall in this tract is heavier and the vegetation abundant. 
The rest of the district sloping to the east is broken by scattered and 
rolling hills. Most of this plain is rich, black soil, but further east¬ 
ward it changes to a stony, red earth. In spite of numerous well-grown 
trees in the valleys, the country as a whole is deplorably bare. The 
west and south are fairly wooded with mangoes and tamarind. 

The district may be divided, for descriptive purposes, into four 
parts: the western tract that runs west of the Syhadri, and the three 
belts of the eastern plain that run east and west, drained by the Mal¬ 
prabha in the south, by the Gatprabha in the centre, and by the Krishna 
in the north. The abundance of brushwood, the rugged hills and run¬ 
ning streams make the western fringe and its hilly parts an interesting 
and beautiful landscape. There is plentiful rainfall, and from the 
abundance of its e\er-green brushwood the country at all times looks 
fresh and cool. 


1+ Report No. 445 of Oct. 25, 1844 

15 Letter No. 147 of March 29, 1860 

16 Report No. 235 of Dec. 21, 1848. 
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Of the three belts into which the Malprabha 17 divides the centre 
and east of the district, the valley through which the river passes to the 
west is covered with hills and forests. The banks of the river are bor¬ 
dered with trees and bushes. The prettiest spots of scenery in the coun¬ 
try are where the river cuts through low ranges of hill. “The deep 
gorge known as Navil Tirth, or the Peacock’s Pool, has much beauty.’’ 

Near Gokak, about the centre of the district, on both banks of the 
Gatprabha, the plain is interspersed by ranges of low, barren, sand¬ 
stone hills through one of which the river forces its way in the famous 
Gokak Falls. Captain Newbold. who visited this celebrated spot some¬ 
time about 1845, described his journey to the picturesque gorge through 
which the Gatprabha 18 hurried from its mountain sources into the ele¬ 
vated plains of the Deccan. 19 

“The road lay along the bottom and side of this defile on the right 
hank of the river, which was now (July) swollen by the monsoon, fresh 
from the Western Ghauts. It varied in breadth from 90 to 300 yards, 
presenting a rapid, muddy stream, brawling and rushing from the al¬ 
ternate confinement and opening out of its rocky channel. It is un- 
fordahle generally during four months in the year at Gokak 

“After an hour’s time spent in winding up this rugged defile, the 
falls, the roar of which we distinctly heard during the silence of the 
night at the town of Gokak. at a sudden angle of the road became 
partly visible, presenting the magnificent spectacle of a mass of water 
containing upwards of 16,000 cubic feet, precipitated from the tabular 
surface of the sandstone into a gorge forming the head of the defile, the 
bottom of which is about 178 feet below the lip of the cataract. The 


17 Tlu> following is tli«> story of the origin of the Malprabha 
“In the Milage ot Kanhunibi, on the eastern blow of the Kaliydans, lne<l 
a man who was happy m being the husband ot a beautiful and virtuous woman. 
In spite of Ins wife’s goodness, jealousy seized his soul, and he gave lus wife 
neither rest nor pence At length, driven to despair, she saenficed to the gods 
and putting up a player to Basavn, the patron of Lmgayats, threw herself into 
a. mountain tarn No sooner did the pool receive the .sacrifice than its waters 
began to rise, and, flowing over their banks, foinied a river which was called 
Malprabha, the cleaner from sins.”—“Belgaum Gazetteer,” p. 12 

1(1 “The Kistnah, near the confluence, is apparently about five hundred 
yards lnoad, and the Gatpurba about one hundred. The current of the former 
had a velocity of about two and a half feet per second, and the latter about 
two and three quarters feet. 

“The temperature of both rivers, one foot below the surface, was exactly 
the same, viz. 70° 5' Tempeiatuie ot an in shade 7fi°, in sun 84°. .Mean 
temperature of the South Mali rat t a Country at Dharvvar, according to Christie, 
is about 75°”- -“Geological Papers ot Western India, 1 357,” Carter, p 353 
19 “Geological Papers of Western India, 1857.” Carter, p 353 
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Gutparba, a little below the fall, is apparently about 250 yards across, 
but contracts to 80 as the brink of the chasm is approached, conse¬ 
quently the density and velocity of the watery mass is much increased, 
and it hurries down the shelving tables of rock with frightful rapidity 
to its fall. . . . 

“This ponderous descent and the heavy and muddy colour of the 
water convey a feeling of weight through the eye to the senses, which 
is relieved by the lightness and airiness of thin clouds of white vapour 
and amber-coloured spray, which ascend from the basin at the bot¬ 
tom of the gorge in curling wreaths, curtaining the lower portion of the 
fall, and through which the basin was only seen at intervals when its 
surface was swept by the fitful gusts that swept up the glen. 

“Rising above the cliffs that confine the falls, the water particles 
vanish as they descend; but again condensing, descend in gentle showers, 
which are felt at a short distance round the head of the falls.” 

Coming back to the Malprabha m the south of the Collectorate, 
the distance from its banks to the neighbouring district of Dharwar was 
twenty-three miles. The country that lies in between is hilly and pic¬ 
turesque, particularly around the forts and the town of Kittur and 
Taigur, which command a lovely landscape of hill and dale. The val¬ 
leys were generally well-watered, cultivated with dry and wet grain and 
studded, park-like, with clumps of mango and tamarind, while the 
sloping sides of the hills, verdant with the rain, afforded a plentiful 
pasture to flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 20 

The Collectorate of Belgaum consisted of the talukas of Padshapur. 
Redi. Sumpgaon. Pursghur, Gokak, Chikodi, Athni, Tasgaon and 
Jagir lands. Besides these, the three talukas of Badami, Hungund. and 
Bagulkote, were also included in the Belgaum district till 1864, when 
together with Indi, Muddhihal, Hippargi and Mangoli they, as 
we noted in the Sholapur Collectorate, formed the separate Collectorate 
of Bijapur. Hence Bijapur as a Collectorate only comes into existence 
nearly at the end of our period (1818-1868). 


20 “The landscape around Dharwar partakes ot the same character, and 
was frequently brought to recollection during the subsequent wanderings m 
Karamama, the Troad, and other parts of Asia Minor — 

“The physical aspect of the country to the west and south-west of Dharwar 
is hilly. The elevations are generally like those of the clay slate of the 
Cambrian group, round-backed, smooth, of no great altitude, and separated by 
well-cultivated valleys, or narrow ravines.. .”—“Notes Principally Geographical 
on the South Mahratta Country,” Captain Newbold, p 354 
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To the south-west of the district lay the taluka of Padshapur. The 
general surface was hilly and very undulating, and toward the west 
it became mountainous; the hills were, comparatively speaking, bare, 
neither were there any large jungles to be met with in any part of the 
Mahal. The banks of the Tamburpum River were precipitous, and 
during the monsoon it overflowed its banks and did much harm. Be¬ 
sides the surface of the soil near the river was so much cut up by nalahs 
that the rain washed away all the soil deposits into the river. 21 The 
climate, especially in the villages around the town of Belgaum, was ex¬ 
ceedingly wet. The very abundance of rain and humid climate brought 
up luxuriant crops 22 The Ankulgi division of Padshapur had its vil¬ 
lages either in the valley of the Markundi River, or on the sandstone 
hills which shut in the valley of that river on either side. The valley 
of the river was rich in soil, and the monsoon was also plentiful 23 The 
Bedi taluka was to the eastwards generally open: in the centre and 
south-eastern coiner small patches of jungle and wooded hills were 
met with. Along the southern boundary and to the westward in the 
neighbourhood of the ghauts, the country was densely wooded and ex¬ 
ceedingly hilly The taluka was intersected from west to east by the 
liver Malprabha. The climate was geneiallv very moist; on the east¬ 
ern and south-eastern bordei only was the fall of rain not too heavy 
to allow of the growth of good grain. 24 Sumpgaon piesented a great 
diversity of soil and surface The western side was generally more or 
less hilly, but the country sloped away to the eastwards, and gradually 
merged into the great black, or cotton soil plain.' 25 In the southern half 
of the taluka, with the exception of a few villages where it was black, 
the soil in that part was red or brown. 26 This tenitory also possessed 
some villages which had a fine black soil, well watered, and supplied with 
moisture and silt. 27 

The Pursghur taluka was of nregular shape. It was divided into 
two nearly equal parts bv a rugged range of sandstone lulls of no 
gieat height, having a general direction from north-west to south-east. 


21 Report of March 26, 1855 

22 Report No 318 of 1855 

23 Report No. 180 of May 12. 1857 

24 Report No 59 of March. 1855 

25 Sel. Rec. Bom f!ov No XCIV 

26 The rest of the district noitli and east of this is mostly black soil, 
producing the usual crops, and is the western extremity of the great black 
plnm stretching from Dharwar eastwards”—Report of March 29, 1853 

27 Report of March 30, 1853 
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and which was prolonged through Gokak taluka on one side and that 
of Badami on the other. Pursghur was also intersected into two un¬ 
equal portions by the Malprabha which entered it from Sumpgaon on 
the west. This course of the river was very remarkable in as much as 
it lay across the most rugged portion of the sandstone hills. The river 
entered the hills about five miles south-west of the town of “Manovolee,” 
and for the next three miles rushed foaming down a narrow, winding 
channel obstructed by large fragments of rock, and shut in on either 
side by precipices, forming together the wildest and most singular 
scene to be met with in the Southern Maratha Country. 

The climate of Pursghur was nowhere moist, but well suited to dry 
crops. The fall of rain varied considerably in different parts. The sup¬ 
ply of water for domestic purposes was very deficient, and had in the 
case of some villages to be brought from a distance of several miles 
during the hot season. Above the hills the villages in their immediate 
neighbourhood had the best supply of rain, while those farther re¬ 
moved were less favoured. 28 

We may now turn to the three Kanarese talukas of Badami, Bagul- 
kote and Hungund. This tract of the country was said to be an ex¬ 
cellent example of the influence of geological conditions on scenery. 29 
The landscape of Indi, then in Sholapur, was unlike the landscape of 
Badami, as the Indi trap was unlike the Badami sandstone. In the sandy 
soils of Badami, the mango grew admirably, and flourishing plantations 
of it were to be found in several villages; 30 there was also much bushy 
vegetation. The climate was moist and unhealthy, and near the lakes, 
damp and vapour-laden. 31 The rainfall was extremely irregular and 
varying in amount. Bagulkote was immediately north of Badami and 
was of a compact form approaching in shape a parallelogram. The 
Krishna 32 formed its northern boundary and divided it from Sattara 
and Sholapur districts. The Gatprabha River entered the taluka a few 


28 Report No. 246 of 1849 

29"Bijapur Gazetteer,” p. 2. 

30 Report No. 165 of June 9, 1852. 

31 “And it is here that the people working knee-deep m mud fall yearly 
victims to a fever which breaks their constitution and makes men of forty look 
like sixty, and seldom live to be old.”—“Bijapur Gazetteer,” p. 12. 

32 “It may be remarked that the Krishna is one of the most considerable 
rivers of India. It rises among the Mahavaleshwar Hills, near the western 
coast.... During a course of about 700 miles it receives the waters of the Yairli, 
the Warda, the Gutparba, the Malpurba, the Binia and the Tumbuddra. Its 
breadth from bank to bank at Danoor... was found to be 1,918 feet ”— 
“Geological Papers,” Carter, pp. 313, 314. 

K H. F—16 
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miles west of Kaladgi, and after running nearly due east for about 
twenty miles, turned suddenly to the north immediately below the town 
of Bagulkote. A great portion of the land of this taluka was poor 33 
In the valley of the Gatprabha, the Bagulkote and Kaladji plains con¬ 
tained a large proportion of black soil of a quality well suited to the 
climate, as it required but little rain. With the exception of the plains 
of the Krishna and Gatprabha, there was little good land; the soil of 
the whole central part, sloping from the chain of hills separating the 
valleys of the rivers, and also that of the villages along the Badami 
border, was poor and stony. 34 The Hungund taluka was situated to 
the extreme east of the district. It was bounded on the west and north¬ 
west by Badami and Bagulkote. on the north-east it was separated from 
Sholapur Collectorate by the river Krishna, and on the east and south 
of it stood the Nizam’s dominions. The sandstone hills of the neighbour¬ 
ing talukas extended a short distance into Hungund on the west. The 
soil was poor and sandy and the use of manure was necessary. The 
vicinity of the hills gave this taluka a decent amount of rain. On leav¬ 
ing the hills, the'remainder of the taluka consisted of an unbroken plain 
The soil was generally black and of good quality, particularly near the 
Krishna and Malprabha. The climate on the whole was much better 
than that of the talukas immediately to the west. The monsoon was 
also certain, and failure of rain was a rare occurrence. 35 

Gokak lav to the west of Pursghur The range of sandstone hills 
enclosed it on the south and west, while to the north-east it was open 
and tolerably level. Near the northern extremity, the Gatprabha en¬ 
tered the taluka from the west, and passing through the hills was 
precipitated down a sandstone precipice at the celebrated falls of 
Gokak. The soil resembled very closely that of Pursghur and the 
climate though similar was less favoured The rainfall was scanty and 
precarious, and it became more and more so as one left the hills and 
advanced eastwards to the open country * 6 The southern part of the 
Ghiekodi taluka was intersected by the Gatprabha and its tributary, the 
Hurunkasi; the former constituted the southern boundary of the dis¬ 
trict. Through the north of the taluka ran the “Doodh Gunga” and its 
tributary, “Ved Gunga”; the first formed its junction with the Krishna 
just within the north-eastern boundary. In the neighbourhood of the 

33 Report No. 165 of June 9, 1852. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Report No. 267 of July 26, 1853. 

36 Report No. 246 of Dec. 24, 1849. 
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Hurunkasi, much black soil of a superior quality was found. The table¬ 
land between the Gatprabha and the Krishna was generally of poor, 
shallow, trap soil called “mal.” The western part of the taluka, in the 
vicinity of the Krishna, contained much deep, black soil, as was almost 
everywhere the case in the valley of that river. The climate in different 
parts was diverse, the rainfall decreased rapidly with the increase of 
distance from the ghauts. On the east, the monsoon was uncertain and 
scanty; in the central and western part, as a rule certain and sufficient; 
while in the south-western corner among the hills, the fall was much 
too great. 37 

The surface rock of the Athni taluka was trap, and the general 
aspect of the country presented the characteristic appearance of dis¬ 
tricts where this rock prevailed. In many places, for hundreds of yards 
together, the bare rock could be seen exposed without the slightest cov¬ 
ering of soil. Interspersed with the country of the nature described, 
could be found tracts, more or less extensive, of black soil. Much of 
the taluka, with the exception of that about the sites of some of the vil¬ 
lages, was devoid of trees of any description. The eastern and west¬ 
ern villages were divided by a tract of country two or three miles wide. 
The villages to the east had the worst sort of climate, while the climate 
of the west, though somewhat better, was still very uncertain. The vil¬ 
lages along the Krishna were, in general, better off than their neighbours. 
The waters of the Krishna, overflowing yearly, rendered the soil of these 
villages independent of the local rainfall. 38 The villages of Athni and 
Tasgaon 39 were very intermixed. A range of hills running nearly north 
and south some eight miles east of the town of Tasgaon, divided the 
taluka into two parts. The country to the east of the hills was, on the 
whole, of a sterile character. Particles of superior soil they were, hut 
they bore small proportion to the quality of an inferior description. 
To the west of the hills, the country improved as it approached the 
Krishna. The level plain through which the river everywhere flowed 
was composed of deep alluvial soil of great fertility, continually 
renovated by the silt deposited by the annual floods. There was a most 
marked difference in the climate of the eastern and western extremities 
of the district. In the former, the fall of rain was both scanty and un- 

37Report No. 180 of May 12, 1857; and Sol. Rec. Bom. Gov No. CXVIJT 

38 Report No. 207 of July 27, 1853. 

39Tasgaum was later transferred to the Satara Collectorate. I have given 
a detailed description of this taluka in the “Economic History of the Bombay 
Deccan & Karnatak,” Part I. 
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certain. In the level tract beyond, the rain was, as a rule, both suf¬ 
ficient and certain enough for agricultural purposes. 40 

The two important Jagir lands which lapsed to Government in 1849 
and 1857 were Yadwar Mahal in Gokak taluka and Kargwar Estate 
to the south of Tasgaon. The physical characteristics of Yadwar Mahal 
were very similar to those of Athni. Black soil prevailed to a con¬ 
siderable extent, but much of it was poor, stony and of deficient depth. 
The climate was very precarious, but the usual dry crops could be 
raised. 41 The villages of the Kargwar Estate were so widely spread over 
a large surface of the country that it was impossible to group them in 
order that a distinctive character could be pointed out. 42 The general 
character of the surface was that of an undulating plain, nowhere 
broken by any range of remarkable hills. The general character of the 
soils on the rivers was poor with the exception of two villages (Korrlgood 
and Boodnee). During the monsoon, large herds of antelopes were con¬ 
stantly found wandering over the grazing lands. 

Dr. Alexander Christie, in his article in the Madras Journal 43 of 
1886, stated that the Dharwar District and the adjoining coast, con¬ 
tained specimens of all rocks, and served as an example of the general 
geognostical structure of the entire peninsula of India. 44 The geognos- 
tical arrangement of rocks of the Indian Peninsula was everywhere, 
according to him, very simple; and a great uniformity prevailed through¬ 
out the country from Cape Comerin as far as the Ganges. 

All the eastern part of the Southern Maratha from the sungurn of 
the Krishna and Tungbhadra to near the British frontier, consisted of 
granite. It also occurred in the southern parts of the district. Granite 
was not generally employed for building purposes on account of its 
great expense. It was often hewn into hand-mills for grinding corn. 
Most of the temples at Anagundy were built of grey granite, which 
retained its natural colour perfectly. Some on the other hand were 
built of greenstone, and were consequently black. 45 

W Report No. 267 of July 27, 1853. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Report of July 4, 1859. 

43 Reprinted from Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. IV, 1836, 
found m Carter’s “Geological Papers,” p. 328. 

44 “Geological Papers of Western India, 1857,” Carter, p. 328. 

45 “The ancient Hindoo temples of Anagoondy, now partly in ruins, are 
built ol grey granite... The massive and gloomy style of architecture, which 
characterizes all Hindoo buildings, is also met with here; but in one instance 
it has, to a certain degree, been departed from, for m one of the principal 
buildings there is an extensive colonnade, the columns of which are light with 
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The transition rocks occupied a very large part of the Dharwar and 
Kanara districts. They extended from the eastern and southern parts 
of the Dharwar Collectorate, where they succeeded the granite, to the 
western foot of the ghauts, being only in a few spots interrupted by the 
granite, which protruded from beneath them. 

There were, besides, three varieties of slates: the clay, the chlorite 
and the tal. The first was found in great quantities and varieties all 
over the district. Its principal colours were grey, blue green, red and 
white. The grey variety was the most common and was met with in 
Kaladgi, Hoolgoor near Malprabha, and in Soonda. The white slate, 
which was like pure porce-earth, was found in great abundance at 
Dharwar. Owing to the soft nature of these clay slates, wells could be 
easily dug to a depth of nearly seventy feet at Dharwar. The chlorite 
was met with throughout the whole of the central and southern parts 
of Dharwar, in the ghauts and even at several points on the western coast. 
Its common colour was light greenish-grey The tal, like the chlorite, 
had a very wide distribution throughout the district. There were, like 
the others, several varieties of it. In some places the clay stone con¬ 
tained numerous small nodules of clay iron-stone, which seldom ex¬ 
ceeded the size of a walnut. They were picked up by the people, and 
smelted by means of charcoal in a very small, rude furnace blown by 
hand-bellows. 

Limestone was common in the north-eastern parts of Dharwar. 
Numerous large beds of it occurred about Kaladji and Bagulkote, where 
it was associated with clay slates. Besides these rocks, the district 
abounded in the grey-wacke found in Kaladji and in other parts of the 
Collectorate; gneiss was found at Dambal and Nurgund; quartz rock 
extended from Dharwar to beyond Kittur; old red sandstone and second¬ 
ary trap-rocks were found in nearly all parts, and lastly the ferruginous 
claystone was found in the district and principally in the western parts 
and on the summits of the ghauts. Dr. Christie, according to Captain 
Newbold, adopting the Wernerian system, had classed the rocks of the 
South Maratha Country under five heads, namely, the granite, the 
transition rocks, old red sandstone, secondary trap and alluvial. 46 


small pedestals and capitals, and approaching somewhat in their proportion 

to the Grecian. Some of the pillars are tastefully carved with flowers_They 

support immense slabs of granite which are carved on their under surface so 
as to form an ornamental roof. The largest of these slabs which are in the 
central part of the building are at least thirty feet long ”—Dr. Christie. 

46 “Geological Papers of Western India, 1857,” Carter, p. 368. 
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In 1845, Captain JN’ewbold in his paper 47 to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal drew attention to the slate quarries of Katurki and the iron mines 
of Hirasillaky. The village of Katurki, on the Maningpur road, was 
about one-half koss from Kaladji. Besides Katurki, there was also Sul- 
lakairy where roofing slates, slates and slate-pencils were quarried. 
Sullakairy was about three miles from Kaladji. From the more massive 
beds of these quarries were hewn blocks for pillars of temples, Hindu 
idols, etc. Roofing slates were not patronised by the people, but con¬ 
siderable quantities were being already sent to Belgaum and Goa. 48 
Iron ore was procured, according to native information, near the vil¬ 
lage of Hirasillaky, about 2 */> k° ss from Kaladji. The metal sold at 
2 to 2y> rupees the pucka maund of 48 seers. Land carriages by 
bandies or bullocks, and cheap fuel for smelting were readily procurable. 

A visit to the Belgaum District by Lieutenant Aytoun in 1852, led 
him to describe the geological features of the area included between the 
rivers Krishna and Malprabha on the north, south and east, and a line 
drawn through Gulguleh, Kaladji, and Badami on the west. 49 From 
the granite basin of the Krishna at Belgi on the north side, to the basin 
of the Malprabha at Jaleehal on the south, where the granite reappeared, 
the whole of the district belonged to what could be termed the “Argil¬ 
laceous 50 Limestone Formation.” 

The infusion of iron into portions of all the stratified masses which 
appeared to have characterised one epoch of igneous activity, had given 
rise to an abundance of iron ore in most parts of the district; associated 
with iron (and most probably fused at the same period) there were 
ores of manganese. The beds of all the nalahs abounded in titaniferous 
iron-sand, and the black soil also contained it in large proportion. There 
were traces of copper in the limestone near Kaladji. 

The limestone at Bagulkote had veins of manganese, but that metal 
was more frequently met with amongst the sandstone. Specular iron 

♦7 Reprinted from the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XIV, 
April, 1815, Carter’s “Geological Papers.” 

48 “The prices at the quarries, I was informed on the spot, for slates of 
a loot squille, and a quarter or half an inch thick, arc five rupees per hundred 
slates, they may be procured, however, of much larger dimensions, and of any 
degree ot thickness. A capital writing slate and pencil were cut for me out of 
the quairies, shaped and polished all in a couple of hours.”—New bold 

49 Geological Report on the Bagulkote, and Part of Adjoining Talooks of 
the Belgaum t’ollectorate. Lieut. Ajtoun. March, 18.53. 

50 Consisting of i'a\ 
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was found in the same situation, but haematite 51 in quartz and argil¬ 
laceous 52 iron ores were the more frequent varieties. 

Iron had, at one time, been smelted very generally throughout the 
taluka and the dross of the metal from the old furnaces could be ob¬ 
served in different localities. The scarcity of firewood in the northern 
parts of the district, and the introduction of English iron, led to the 
extinction of that manufacture. A few furnaces still existed in the south¬ 
ern part of the district where there was more jungle on the hills. The 
ore selected for smelting was a very poor iron clay, and the iron pro¬ 
duced from it was of an inferior quality. 53 The black soil of the dis¬ 
trict was frequently found to possess fragments of iron and large quan¬ 
tities of titaniferous iron-sand. 

The elevated tract which lay between Bagulkote and Kaladji 
abounded in iron and manganese ores, never seen in veins, but covering 
large spaces from broken-up veins. The valley on the Gagulkote side 
was covered with soil through which debris of iron schists, iron and 
manganese ores, was profusely scattered. In the valley of Kaladji near 
the eastern hills, there were quartz and iron ridges. The quartz was 
cavernous, and the cavities were filled with iron. Scattered over the 
undulations, here and there, were vast quantities of iron and manganese. 

The plains near the village of Kucheedoner, about four miles from 
Kaladji, were often coloured green with copper, which also permeated 
the limestone in thread-like forms. Almost every fragment of the lime¬ 
stone had a greater or lesser proportion of the copper colourations. The 
general diffusion of the copper colouring, wrote Aytoun, was likely to 
lead one to hope that copper might be found in a concentrated form in 
veins. In the Ural Mountains, it was near the junction of the limestone 
with igneous rocks that copper was abundant, and the analogies between 
those ranges of mountains and the ghauts, appeared to Lieutenant Aytoun 
to be so numerous that they induced one to believe that their metaliferous 
character would also be found alike. 

On crossing the Malprabha, elevated tracts of rocks on the east of 
the basin were entered. Here a striking feature presented itself. Paral¬ 
lel ridges, composed of alternate bands of quartz and iron ore, having 
a direction nearly north and south, were met with at intervals of a 
quarter, or half a mile. These ridges were at their highest not more 

51 Ail iron ore, red ferric oxide. 

52 Consisting of clay. 

53 “Cfeological Papers on Western India, 1857,” Carter, p. 381. 
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than 150 feet above the lowest part of the valley, but they had so far 
attracted the attention of every geologist who had visited the district. 54 

“I traced them throughout the line of country which lies between 
the Mulpurba and the Kupputgood Hills,” wrote Aytoun in 1852, “and 
I learn from the writings of Captain Newbold that they are met with at 
Bellary and in Sondur. They appear to be strictly analogous to the 
quartz ranges and metamorphic parallel bands of the Ural Mountains 
and those of Australia, and like the latter, I conclude they will be found 
to characterise the ‘gold zone’ of this district.” 

In 1839, the Collector of Dharwar forwarded to Government a few 
pieces of gold and some gold dust from the Kupputgudd Hills, 35 and 
with the sanction of Government sent one of his assistants to make fur¬ 
ther inquiries. 56 In 1852, Lieutenant Aytoun was deputed to make a 
geological survey, and report on the mineral resources of the Bombay 
Karnatak to which we have already referred Lieutenant Aytoun seems 
not to have traced the gold to its source, though he correctly inferred 
that the source was among the chlorite slate hills to the west. 57 In 1854, 
Hev. Clarke, an Australian, applied for information on gold, and was 
furnished witli the details of the previous endeavours. 58 In 1856, Mr. 
Elliot, Assistant Collector of Belgaum, was especially employed in ex¬ 
amining the gold-yielding streams of Kupputgudd Two years later 
he sent a bottle containing a quantity of titaniferous sand. The Gov- 


54 Carter's “Geological Papers. 1857,” p 309 

55 “At Ilummul, the mam range of the Kupputgood is about 1,000 feet 
high It presents a bold, almost linear outline, in which laspect it differs most 
strikingly from the mammiform and conical outlying and subordinate ranges.” 

-Ayt nun’s Report, Dec 1852 

56"Dharwar Gazetteer,” p 18 

57 “It is among the chlorite-slate hills on the west about two miles beyond 
the village of Dhonee that the gold is found 

“The development ot iron pyrites is exeeedmgly great in the gold region; 
and were it not that all the conditions on which the large development of the 
precious metal depends arc here tound in conjunction with the pyrites, it might 
be imagined that the small quantity of gold now found in the nullahs m this 
part of the country, was derived lrom this source—iron pyrites, as is well 
known, often yield a small amount ot gold 

“1 have occasionally met with small ‘pepites’ of gold of a pear-shape, and 
so smooth that at first 1 thought that they must have come from the goldsmith’s 
furnace; but I subsequently met with them m the gravel removed from 
villages, and where it was impossible to conceive that an aitiliual product of 
this kind could have found its way 

“It is stated that the gold in Australia, when found in small pieces, has 
this nppearanee, looking as if it had undergone fusion m a furnace.”—Aytoun’s 
Report, Dec. 1852. “Geological Papers of Western India, 1857,” Carter, p. 402. 

58 In 1803 he was informed by Government that small quantities of gold 
were found in the Dambal Hills. “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p 18. 
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eminent Chemical Analyser said that the sand consisted of very minute 
quantities of gold. There was no lead or other metal, and gold was 
in too small a quantity to repay the cost of working. In 1861, an 
Australian gold-digger offered to visit the place and make further search. 
He desired to examine the Kupputgudd Hills for a joint stock com¬ 
pany and not for Government. He was given the opportunity. In 
1862 the Australian, Mr. Le Souef, informed Government that he had 
discovered gold near Sortur and requested Government sanction to 
secure that land for the Company. In 1865 he asked for a tract of land 
between Kumta and Hubli, and consented to pay Government a royalty 
for all gold obtained. In 1866 the Government consented to look into 
his application, provided he stated precisely the nature of the concessions 
he required, and showed that his scheme had some chance of success. 
Before this letter was sent, the adventurer had disappeared. It was 
found that Le Souef had spent Rs.1.50,000 of the Company’s money and 
obtained no return except a few small nuggets of Australian gold. 59 

59 “In 1874 Mr R. B Foote was sent to survey the hills. After a careful 
research in the geology of the surrounding terntoiy Mr Foote noticed that, 
even if the recta yielded a fair amount of gold, mining would have serious dif- 
ticultien to contend with. Mo timber or fuel was available except at very 
great distances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy season. 

“Captain Newbold (1842-1843) estimated the yearly out-turn of wash gold 
from the Sortur, Harti and Don stiearns after an aveiage monsoon, at about 
200 ounces. But Mr. Foote in 1874 was of opinion that he could only set 
down about one-tenth of Captain Newbold’s estimate. That so few washers 
were attracted proved that the return was small. In Mr Foote’s opinion the 
prospects of success were not enough to justify an outlay of capital m large 
mining works.”—“Dliarwar Gazetteer,” p. 24. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
(1818-1843) 

Colonel Munro, who had been entrusted with the territories which 
included a part of Dharwar acquired from the Peshwa by the Treaty of 
Poona in 1817, was of the opinion that the late Maratha Government 
from its foundation had been one of the most destructive that had ever 
existed in India. 1 An opinion which Munro shared with Elphinstone 
and other early administrators that the predatory spirit of Slnvaji con¬ 
tinued to grow all the more when the Maratha power expanded from 
the Ganges to the Kaveri. This unhappy impression was the outcome of 
the weak administration of the last Peshwa which was visible in de¬ 
serted villages, bad communications, arbitrary exactions “and often 
plunder of whole propeity.” Well might Munro write: 

“All the trading classes are anxious for the expulsion of the 
Mahrattas, because they interrupt their trade by arbitrary exactions, 
and often plunder them of their whole property.. . 

“It is not a matter for surprise, therefore, that . numbers of the 
r)ots had fled away to the adjacent Mysore territories, that revenue ac¬ 
counts were in a state of the utmost confusion where they existed at 
all, that all rules settling the assessment had disappeared.” 2 

As in the Bombay Deccan so m the Southern Maratha Country utmost 
confusion prevailed on the advent of the British. The period of transi¬ 
tion (1818-1813) is marked with difficulty in almost every sphere of 
administration. Here, as in Maharastra. the British continued the 
Maratha method of assessment, revenue, customs, and in other spheres, 
gradually feeling their way toward reforms that would suit the people, 
the circumstances, and, above all, entrench their power firmly. 

“Q. 5252. What system of revenue management did you introduce 
into the Southern Mahratta Country after its conquest by Sir Thomas 
Munro in 1819?—The ryotwar system was introduced in the Southern 
Mahratta Country. The Mahratta managers of the district had for 
>ears past been accustomed during the Peshwa’s Government to the 


1 Letter from Munro to the Governor General. 

- “Land Re\ enue in Bombay,’’ Rogers, pp. 354, 355 
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fanning system under which districts were let out to the highest bidder, 
and by them again underlet to other renters.” 3 

This system was followed by grave consequences both to the ryots 
as well as to the making of proper revenue accounts and settlements. 
There was no miras in the Southern Maratha Country, and according 
to Chaplin permanent occupancy, though recognised, did not confer 
similar advantages. 4 

Before a survey was undertaken, the Principal Collector proceeded 
in his jummabundy as follows: Either he or an assistant made the 
mouzeivar settlement of all the villages in each pergunna, and the indi¬ 
vidual distribution of rent in one or more; that of the rest was made 
by the mamlutdar, checked by the Collector’s revision. Disputes were 
settled by Punchayct of rvots iYotict* of the lyot’s intention to throw 
up land was required, and his return to such as may have been im¬ 
proved by him was permitted on favourable terms. Great encourage¬ 
ment was held out to improvements in irrigation. The grass lands were 
rented, but a common retained for the village cattle. Distraint of the 
implement of husbandry and trade was not allowed. The ryots were 
collectively responsible for balances, but it was not enforced except in 
peculiar circumstances. All balances of one year were remitted if not 
realised before the first kist of the following season, and the unemployed 
soldiery 5 were encouraged in agriculture. 6 

Each ryot under the Marathas, wrote the Principal Collector, held 
four descriptions of lands: challee, kultgoota, khundmukta and cowl. 
The first seemed to have been the original land in the ryot’s possession, 
which from long occupancy had been most improved, the rent of which 
was calculated upon a standard rate. The kiittgoota khundmukta and 


3“Minutes of Evidence Before the Select Committee (1831),” p. 802 

4 Letter to the Honourable Court, Nov 27, 1822 

“You have found in the Southern Mahratta Country .. where no meeras 
right at all in to be traced, no hereditary or permanent tenants’—There is 
everywhere in India, where 1 have been, a right of occupancy so long as the 
public dues are paid. It has been frequently invaded, but the right has, in 
my opinion, always existed undei gooil government”—“Select Committee ot 
the House of Commons, 1831,” p 802. 

5 In Letter No 19!) ol July 20. 1820, Mr Thackeray, writing to Mr. 
Chaplin on the scheme of granting waste lands to sibbundies (soldiers), draws 
his attention to a scheme of such grant ot waste lands acceptable to the sib¬ 
bundies, who belonged to a paitiuilai place, and who would change their 
“swords into ploughshares.” The local knowledge of some of these sibbundies 
qualified them admirably as policemen To such men a fair measure of land in 
every village was to be given with a pay ot Rs3 per month 

6 Extract from Revenue Letter of Nov. 5, 1823 
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cowl lands had generally been allowed to the ryots on lighter terms, 
while by extra putti the assessment on the chalee had become greater 
than it could bear. 

The chalee alone was subject to the payment of all the cesses. The 
kuttgoota generally paid the standard rate and the accustomed cess; 
while the amount payable for the khundmukta was a low fixed rate ac¬ 
cording to previous engagement with the holder. Cowls were granted 
when land had been long waste, and secured its enjoyment for a certain 
number of years as rent free. 

A ryot was not allowed to relinquish any part of his chalee land; 
but to enable him to pay the heavy assessment on it, he was allowed to 
hold a certain portion of kuttgoota and khundmukta. or cowl lands. He 
was also permitted to cultivate Inam lands which were obtainable on 
favourable terms. When a chalee ryot failed to pay his quota, it was 
made up by others and recovered by them from him when circumstances 
permitted. All the chalee ryots were permanent residents in the village 
and had a voice in its management. In rights and position they re¬ 
sembled the mirasdars of the Deccan. A ryot, refusing to cultivate his 
chalee lands, was refused the right to graze his cattle on the common 
waste lands, and of cultivating the land of the Inamdar. He was fre¬ 
quently subjected to a house tax, and looked upon as a man who had 
shirked his responsibility. 

Temporary residents, or cultivators, were not required to hold 
chalee lands, but neither were they entitled to interfere uith the manage¬ 
ment of the village affairs, nor to the privilege of cultivating on cowls , 
or Inam lands. They usually cultivated on kuttgoota or khundmukta 
tenures. 

It is easy to learn how this system of land management grew up. 
Originally, all the village lands were probably subject to a single rate 
of assessment called the Rukhum or standard. This was subsequently 
increased by the addition of puttis, until the land could no longer be 
retained in cultivation, and it became necessary to permit the ryots to 
hold certain portions of it on more favourable terms; thus giving rise 
to kuttgoota , which originally paid only the standard rate. In process 
of time the kuttgoota also became burdened with puttis, and the decay 
of cultivation in consequence suggested the necessity of propping up 
the system by grants of land on khundmukta and cowl tenures. The 
assessment under this land system also varied from village to village 
with the standard of measurement, which varied for all denominations 
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of the land tenures described. It can also be ascertained that they varied 
in extent according to the quality of the soil, a fact which was cor¬ 
roborated by the original Rukhum or uniform standard rate being gen¬ 
erally applicable to all village lands. 

The above may be considered a favourable view of the Maratha 
management in its best period. Under Baji Rao, the farming system, 
as already stated, reduced land management to speculation, disregard¬ 
ing all tenures and rights. 7 Lands with any fixity of tenure such as the 
chalee and kuttgoota were burdened with an assessment far beyond their 
value. The lowly assessed khundmukta and cowl lands were only held 
for limited periods, and the tenants liable to be ousted at their expira¬ 
tion, or made to pay the full assessment. And even Inam lands were 
made valueless by difficulties interposed in the way of their cultiva¬ 
tion, and the tax indirectly laid upon them by which they were made 
to contribute toward the rental of the heavily assessed Govern¬ 
ment lands. 

In the early years of the British management of the Karnatak, both 
Chaplin and Thackeray “did not differ materially from the Mahratta 
system” except in one particular. The ryolwar system of revenue dis¬ 
tribution was henceforward made by the Collector instead of being 
left to the village officers and chalee cultivators as before. We have 
now the opportunity to quote Captain Wingate’s criticism in his survey 
report of 1844 on the British ryotwar settlement. 

“I cannot but consider,” he wrote, “this change of system, which 
took out of the hands of the villagers the ryotwar distribution of the 
revenue, and gave it into those of our district stipendiaries, to have 
been unfortunate in many respects, and to have added another fruitful 
element of confusion to those already existing. .. . Mr. Thackeray writ¬ 
ing in 1821 admits ... in his observations . . . the following remarks: 
‘Even now, after all our statistical experience in the total absence of a 
uniform measure and a regular standard of assessment, it is impossible 
to say exactly what should be the assessment on a given piece of land 
in any village.’ In truth the villagers themselves had alone any knowl¬ 
edge of the true state of affairs and were, in consequence, the only 
parties capable of arriving at a just decision regarding the proper dis- 


7 Mr. Chaplin wrote m his Jummabundy Report of 1818-19 that “the 
Patels and hereditary heads of villages were often displaced to make room for 
persons agreeing to pay a higher revenue, and cesses upon cesses of the most 
arbitrary nature were collected until the original field assessment was entirely 
obliterated.”—Report No. 445 of Oct. 25, 1844. 
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tribution of the village rental. And although by continuing with them 
the power of doing so, instances of undue partiality and oppressive 
exactions would unquestionably have been perpetuated, still so dependent 
were the village officers on the rest of the community, and so much at 
one the individual interests of all the villagers, that we may rest as¬ 
sured that the former would not have ventured to push their exactions 
so as to outrage either public opinion or former usage. 8 The case was 
wholly different with our stipendiary district officers, who were quite 
unconnected with and independent of the villages, whose internal ad¬ 
ministration was thus placed within their power And I myself have 
little hesitation in ascribing to the measure under discussion much of 
that remarkable and almost universal corruption, which has been dis¬ 
graceful, if characteristic, of our native revenue servants in this part 
of the country.” The next unhappy consequence was the unequal as¬ 
sessment which led to large grants of remission. The district officers 
often pocketed the amount taken out for the ryot. The tide of cor¬ 
ruption was thus “swelled, and the already bewildering position of the 
Collector, surrounded by fresh causes of perplexity and anxiety” was 
Augmented all the more 

In justice to the memory of the able Chaplin and Thackeray, Win¬ 
gate said that they were fully aware of the evils of the early revenue 
system, and “never contemplated its continuance beyond a very limited 
period.” Chaplin adverting to the state of confusion, wrote in 1819: 
“I am for these reasons induced to recommend that no survey, so 
essential to end the chaos, be immediately undertaken, but that it shall 
be postponed until one or two years experience under the Coolwar sys¬ 
tem, carried on with much forbearance and moderation, shall have put 
us in a condition to judge the resources of our new dominions.” 
Thackeray had proceeded by instituting a detailed field survey accord¬ 
ing to Sir Munro’s plan in the ceded districts. This survey, undertaken 
in a single district due to Thackeray’s “multifarious duties as Collector, 
Judge and Political Agent” could not be carried out with satisfaction. 
After his lamented death, the operation seemed to have fallen alm'ost 
completely under native management, and its unsatisfactory results, ac¬ 
cording to Wingate, were not under such circumstances a matter for 
astonishment. 


8 Here is. evidence that Wingate was conscious, of the relations of the 
villagers and their officers like the Patel and the Coolcurnee; yet it was 
Wingate who was responsible for changing these healthy relations m the village 
communities by making the village officers stipendiary’servants of the Govern¬ 
ment, no longer dependent on the villagers. 
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The Karnatak, on British occupation, comprised the Dharwar Col- 
lectorate, covering no less than twenty-one extensive talukas, each aver¬ 
aging a revenue of about a lac and fifty thousand. This entire territory 
was then popularly known as the “Carnatic.” The administration, on 
Colonel Munro’s departure, was entrusted to Mr. Chaplin who under¬ 
took the settlement of the territory. Elphinstone was then on a similar 
duty in the Bombay Deccan. The most important task with which the 
first Principal Collector and Political Agent was faced was the re-inhahita- 
tion of the numerous deserted villages. If the new possession was to be 
made flourishing and prosperous, if those deserted homesteads were 
again to show signs of life, then it was essential that the new adminis¬ 
trator ought to offer as tempting terms as possible to attract the ryot to 
his old haunts again. In the May of 1819 Chaplin issued his Istawa 1 ’ 
for deserted villages. 

The Istawa was to be granted to the villages completely deserted, 
and which at the time yielded no revenue, (a) Villages with one or two 
inhabited houses and whose land rent did not exceed Rs 200 were to be 
considered deserted and given the benefit of the Istawa. (b) Istawa in such 
villages was to be granted for the term of six to seven years. Ic) The 
Istawadar had to grant cowl to the ryots agreeable to the established 
cow/nama, distinguishing the description of soil, the number of years it 
had lain waste, etc. (d) The Istawadar was himself to make all neces¬ 
sary advances of tuckawi and bear all expenses and labour requisite 
for that object. In consideration he was to be given an Inam free of 
rent subject to certain conditions. 10 This Inam being considered not 
sufficient, further inducement was held out to the Istawadar in the form 
of 20 per cent of the collections from cultivated land paying a full rent, 
one half of the collection from black land held upon a cowl for seven 
years, and one-fourth of the collections on land held on annually in¬ 
creasing cowl. On the expiration of the Istawa. he was to hold the of¬ 
fice of a Patel with the Inam and fees annexed to it. (e) The fields of 
the deserted villages were to be measured, and should there be no ac¬ 
count of the old kumal assessment, a new one was to be drawn up and 
collections were to be made conformable to that standard, (f) If the 
old Patels should undertake the Istawa of their village, it was to be 
granted with their old mints, provided they could prove their possession 


9 The entire document will be tound m the Record Hook, “ The Period ot 
Transition (1818-1826).” 

10For details sec “The Period of Transition (1S18-1S20).” 
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to it within the last thirty years, (g) If no Mirasdar 11 be forthcoming, 
the whole of the Inam field was to be annexed to Government lands; 
should the old Patel refuse the Istawa, only half of his old Inam was 
to be kept in his possession. If, at the end of two or three years, no 
improvement, either in cultivation or in population, be discernible in the 
village, then the Istawa was to be annulled and the Inam and other 
advances were not to be continued, (h) Should the Istawadar really exert 
himself, the whole of the sirkar lands of the village were to be placed 
at his disposal under certain conditions. 12 (i) The Istawadar was not 
to grant cowl to any ryot belonging to other villages within the Com¬ 
pany’s limit, (j) The old Inams were to be confirmed in the case of 
the village servants (Bara Bullottee), Brahmins, temples, etc. (k) A 
sepaiate cowl was to be granted to persons paying the Mohturfa tax; 
revenue from toddy and liquor was to be paid separately to the Gov¬ 
ernment; no customs duties were to be levied within villages held on 
Istawa, and timber for houses in Istawa villages was exempted from duty. 

In the cowlnama for waste lands we learn of a gradual scale of 
rents according to the years a land has lain fallow, its condition when 
taken up for tillage, the texture of its soil, and various other condi¬ 
tions prevalent at the time 11 Special clauses were also laid down for 
the grant of rice lands and the bagvhaet. 14 So long as the ryot paid 
his stipulated rent he was to remain the occupant of that field, and 
could on no account be removed from it. Villagers resorting from their 
own to other neighbouring villages were not allowed to hold waste land 
on cowl, but should there be some just ground for quitting their former 
village, they were to be allowed to hold waste lands on cowl provided 
they consented to occupy the same extent of cultivated land as they paid 
rent for in the village from which they had emigrated Patels were per¬ 
mitted to grant waste lands at the cultivating season subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the Amildar, in agreement with the established rules. If the 
ryot failed to clear the land of weeds, grass, etc., as stipulated in the 
cowl , and render his plot fit for cultivation, the following rules were 
to be observed: la) Should the land not be cleared at the expiration of 

11 There was no Moor as in the Southern Maratha Country, yet Mr. Chaplin 
in the above Istawa devotes Articles 10, 11. and 12 to Meerasdars. It appears 
that there must have been a Meeras tenure for the village Patel here, as in 
Maharastra. 

12 For complete details see the Record Book (Article 13). 

13 See “The Cowlnama for Waste Lands” as given in the Record Book, 
Articles 1 to 5 Detail prices to be paid for various descriptions of lands are 
also given. 

14 Articles G and 7 deal with rice and garden lands 
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the cotvl the cultivator was to pay the full rent annually till he cleared 
it. (b) It was optional to collect from him the amount required to pay 
the expense of clearing the land. 

Besides these cowls and Istawas, Chaplin’s successor, Mr Thackeray, 
was anxious to grant waste lands for the purpose of building. That 
practice would according to him recall deserters, and he was desirous 
of trying its effects upon one or two villages. But Thackeray was 
doubtful of the success of his scheme. Firstly, it would seem unjust 
to the old inhabitants to have the new-comers granted this privilege, 
and secondly, whether the capital, labour, and stock of a large family 
would not go farther in a concentrated rather than in a divided state, as 
the grant of waste land for houses would induce many persons, who 
then lesided under the same roof, to set up independently. 15 

In spite of these early effoits to bring hack the ryots to their 
deseiled holdings, Thackeray wrote a year later (T820) that “further 
indulgence was necessary to recall those ryots who were driven to 
dc'crt by the oppression of the late Government.” 11 ' Many of them 
had now absented themselves for several years, as they had settled down 
in foreign villages and become a part of the community there Under 
such ciiciunstances, no ordinary temptation would induce them to return. 
The zemindars, when consulted, were of the opinion that a Proclama¬ 
tion should be issued inviting all deserters to return, holding out to 
them protection and liberal treatment, promising to them either the 
house they formerly occupied, or the site to build upon, and offering 
to such as may require, an advance not exceeding Rs.100 to assist in 
building their new homes Even these proposals were lent a willing ear, 
and every effort was put forth to revive peace and plenty in the con¬ 
quered territories. 

From the acquisition of the Southern Maratha Country in 1818 till 
1818. the Maratha assessment remained without revision. 17 From 1818 
to 1828, a survey of the Collectorate was attempted and measurements 
were to a small extent adopted. Lieutenant Perry, the only officer in 
the Survey Department in 1820, proposed to commence his survey in 
the country between the rivers Varda and Tungbhadra. This tract of 
the country, according to Thackeray, was much better defined than any 
other part of the district. It also seemed highly desirable that the 


15 Letter No. 171 of March 22, 1820. 

16 Letter Xo 179 of May 14, 1820. 

17 “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 453. 

E. H. F.—17 
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survey should commence in that part of the country which was mixed 
with foreign land and traversed by disputed boundaries. Perry was, 
therefore, to survey the eastern talukas which bordered the Nizam’s 
dominions. 18 Two years later, in 1822, a small part of the Dharwar 
district appears to have been surveyed. “Dharwar was surveyed about 
two and a half years ago for experiment’s sake,” wrote Thackeray, “and 
Goolgunjikop was twice measured. Gurug was only measured once, but 
as the ablest surveyors were employed there, the result is perhaps too 
favourable to serve as a test of the general accuracy of a revenue 
survey.” 19 The survey activities continued throughout 1023 under Cap¬ 
tain Grafton, Incuts. Le Messurers, Boyd and Campbell. 20 In spite 
of these survey measures, no revised assessment was cariied out. 

During the first twenty-five yeais (1018-1013). the land-rent set¬ 
tlement was a very high nominal demand which called forth large re¬ 
missions every year. The assessment was very high both on whole 
villages as well as on individual holdings The old kumal standard was 
still kept as a guide in spite of the changed circumstances, resulting in 
a demand impossible for the ryot to meet, and the Government to 
realise. As in Maharastra, the country could ill-afTord to satisfy the 
administrators with a revenue equal to the collections realised in the 
heyday of the Maratlus Thus the Karnatak has the same soriv tale to 
relate as regauls the revenue and prices during the twenty-five years 
of early British administration as the Bombay Deccan 

At the very commencement of British rule the farming system we 
know was stopped, and the ryotwar introduced. The settlement was a 
work of great difficulty because in many cases the village accounts were 
missing or removed to distant places, and in several instances destroyed 
or withheld by the village officers. Munro had informed Elphinstone 
that there was no oppoitunity during the campaign of acquiring any 
knowledge of the resource of the country, and that it would require a 
year’s labour before any accurate estimate of the state of revenue during 
the last eight or ten years could be formed. Chaplin, writing to Elphin¬ 
stone. on the 30th November 1818, stated that the accounts presented 
by him should be considered as abstract of the collections, since the 
enemy in all the districts, except a small tract south of the Varda, had 
collected much of the revenue, and in some which were occupied last, 
the whole. Besides, the mamlutdars of the late Government had tried 


18 Letter No. 216 of Sept. 6, 1820. 

19 Letter No. 565 of August 24, 1822. 

20 Letter No. 824 of Dec. 8, 1823. 
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to collect all that they possibly could for their own benefit. The heads 
of the villages followed the example and then absconded to avoid pay¬ 
ment to the mamlutdars. The new Amildars who succeeded to the office, 
partly from their inability to ascertain with precision what had not been 
collected, and partly from connivance at the malversion of others, in¬ 
cluded in the payment to the late Government large sums which had 
been embezzled by Deshpandes, Desais, Deshkulkurnies and hosts of 
other revenue officers who swarmed the district and usurped a large 
share of the management, as well as the produce of the country. 21 Such 
were the difficulties to be surmounted before order could J>e ic-lored 
and a fair revenue be collected. With these difficulties, whatever informa¬ 
tion could be procured was welcome, and the assessment had to be fixed 
on what seemed, as nearly as possible, to be an aveiagc rate. 

In 1818 the district of Dharwar was about 210 miles long and 
70 to 150 miles broad including 2,152 villages and 285 hamlets. The 
administration of this large tract called the “Carnatic,'’ which com¬ 
prised the present Collcetorale of Bel gaum, Dhanvar and Bijapur, was 
then included into one Collectorate. The entire Disliict was divided 
into two pails, the Pumipal Division including 19 lalukas and the 
Bijapur Division including 5 talukas. 22 

In the year 1818-19 out of a gross revenue of Rs 23,94,540 a net 
revenue of Rs.22,00,140 was realised. The previous year's balances weie 
given up, but a greater part of the outstandings weie collected from 
the ryots and remained in the hands of the Desais, Patels, Kurnums, etc., 
and wherever this could be ascertained, the Government collected the 
amount. 23 In the revenue accounts of 1819-20 abkari yielded Rs.38,250, 
and customs Rs.1,49,000, giving with land revenue a total of Rs.25,11,480 
of which Rs.22,29,980 only were realised In 1820-21 the gross revenue 
stood at Rs.27,10,960 the realisations showed Rs.25,56.270 which was 
an increase over 1819-20 collections by Rs.3,26,390. Part of this in¬ 
crease was due to the acquisition of fresh tenitory made over by one 
Chintamunroa Putwurdhun. 24 Besides this acquisition, new talukas were 
ceded by the Nizam also 25 The ceded pergunnas were Mohol, Oondur- 

21 Letter No 38 of Nov. 30, 1818 

22 'I'he talukas of the Principal Division hi 1821-22 were. Darwar, 
Meseerecotta, Bettagerra, Pursugcrra, Nowlgooml, Badaim, Bagurcotta, 
Hoongoond, Patchapoor, Dumull, Bankapoor, llangull, Andoor, New Hoobly, 
Raneebednore, Goottull, Code, Kangenclla and Sirhutty The Bijapoor Bivision 
included- Bijapoor, Kolar Mohomdapoor, Gurrekokutimor, Sholapur and Burdole. 

23 Letter No. 7 of Sept. 14, 1818. 

24 Letter No. 174 of May 3, 1820. 

25 Letter No. 371 of July 9, 1821. 
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tuppa, Teimhurni, Burbhole, and Munroop. Thus the revenue in the 
fir«t three years of British occupation showed a continued rise: 

Rs .22,00,140 in 1818-19 
Rs.22,29,980 in 1819-20 

Rs.25,56,270 in 1820-21 

Heavy outstandings in 1820-21 and 1821-22 showed that, in spite 
of the rise in revenue, the assessment had been fixed too high. The 
land rent for [’’usly 1228 (1818) for the entire district was Rs 20,85,851 
while the estimated amount of tuekavi for cultivation came to Rs.40,000. 
These tuekavis made the ryot independent of sawkars and money-lenders 
“whose influence had been hitherto so injurious” 26 There were very few 
ryots who possessed stock and capital sufficient to cultivate their lands 
without the aid of a loan This loan would be advanced by the sawkar, 
if it was not allowed bv the sirkai, and the rjot would have to pay 
interest at the rate of from 21 per cent to 80 per cent instead of 12 per 
cent. Nor was this exorbitant rale of interest the only burden imposed, 
lor at the time of harvest the ryot was obliged to part with his produce 
at the cheapest season of the year, and all the profit of this grain trade 
was leaped by the suwkui 27 In 1820, the tuekavi rose to Rs.58.500 
when the land rent was Rs.22,11.000. In 1821 it fell to Rs.51,500. 28 
In the Apnl of 1821. Thackeray requested the Commissioner to allow 
him to grant tuekavi to poor tiadeis to set up shops The repayment 
of a tuekavi for such a purpose should have a longer extension of the 
teim, and the Icim was to be fixed with refeience to the means of the 
borrowei and members of his familj 20 In the Decembei of 1821, 
Thaekeiay lequested the advance of a tuekavi of Rs.66,000, 30 and a year 
later in the Septembei of 1822 a sum of Rs 88,350, an amount, accord¬ 
ing to Chaplin, which bore the proportion of nearly 31^ per cent to the 
expected levenue of the current year. 31 This demand was due to a failure 
of ciops and disease among the cattle in 1820. It was in the same year 
that neaily 50 pei cent of the great khurif ciop of lall jawari failed, 
which formed 27 per cent of all agricultural produce. 32 


•!(> Lettoi Xo 154 of Jan. 21, 1820 
■,’T Il)i«| 

-.’H Lettei No 257 ot Dec. 1, 1820 

Lettoi No 43(i of Dei 14, 1821 

40 Lettoi Xo 522 ot June 10, 1822 

31 Let tel Xo 581 ot Kept. 19. 1822 

32 Lei (ei Xo 210 ot Oct 2<>. 1820 
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Besides an unbalanced assessment, short crops, clioleia, and mur¬ 
rain prevented Dharwar from making any progress in the early years 
of British management. In 1818-19 and 1819-20. in the population of 
about 5.56.000, the loss from cholera was estimated at 25,000 of whom 
about 10.000 were land-holders 31 Flight seemed the one chance of 
escape from death, and numbers fled from their homes All through¬ 
out 1818 to 1821, the crops were so scanty that the smaller land holders 
and the field labourers suffered severely, and their resources were fur¬ 
ther crippled by disease among the cattle. Substantial farmers were 
very rare at Dharwar. In many villages the landholders had not 
enough live-stock to keep up the cultivation. Here, as in the Bombay 
Deccan, the transit duties on grain pressed very heavilv on the ryots. 
The accumulation of road dues prevented the ryot from exporting his 
surplus produce to neighbouring or distant markets. Thus the ryot was 
forced to sell his grain on the spot to carriers or banias who alone could 
afford to carry on the wholesale trade and to advance road duties. 
Such were the conditions prevalent in the first three years (1818-21) 
of British administration. 

In 1823, both the south-west and north-east monsoons failed. 
Thackeray, returning from a lour of the southern talukas in November, 
stated that the reports of the Amildars regarding the season were by 
no means exaggerated. The wet crops that depended on rain alone had 
almost entirely failed, and many of those supplied by artificial irriga¬ 
tion, depending on tanks, were exhausted. The price of rice had in¬ 
creased by 30 per cent, and that of jawari by 25 per cent. Kven the 
Jagir villages were suffering. 34 In September a Tuckavi of Rs. 1,03,600 
amounting to 34 per cent of the revenue of Rs.27,01,349 was requested. 35 
The estimated land and customs revenue was nearly 4 per cent below the 
revenue of the preceding year, and since a large balance was still out¬ 
standing, Thackeray recommended a further remission of about 
Rs.50,000 or Rs.60,000. F.ven the Jagirdars had allowed a remission to 
the extent of 25 per cent. 36 Such was the year preceding the famine 
of 1824. 


33 Letter No. t of Aug. 9, 1818 

34 Letter No. 810 of Nov. 16, 1823. 

“In November of that year (1823), the rice crop entirely tailed, and the 
supply of waters usually found in the ponds was exhausted long before the 
grain ripened. Only near Dharwar, millet suffered less. Since October, rice 
had risen 30 per cent and Indian millet 25 per cent.”—“Dharwar Gazetteer,” 
p. 470. 

35 Letter dated Sept. 1C, 1823. For moie details see the Record Book. 

36 Letter No. 742 of July 27, 1823. For levenue details bee the Record 
Book. 
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In 1824 the early monsoon again failed. The Amildars sent their 
“Urzees” describing the effects of the drought on cultivation and all 
farming stock. These communications related chiefly to the talukas 
near the ghauts, but in the eastern villages the distress was still greater. 37 
Droves of cattle were sent to the western jungles for pasture, and at 
some places the owners gave up half their stock to procure forage for 
the remainder Thackeray requested that all the common pastures 
should be thrown open, and no grazing tax (Hoolhunee) be levied 
“until a supply of rain shall have produced relief.” 38 In conformity 
with this suggestion, a circular was issued to ail the Amildars. The 
price of bullocks due to the scarcity of forage had fallen by 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent 39 The price of grain was in general about 55 per 
cent higher than the previous year, and if the grain duties had not been 
abolished it might have been dearer Munro. the sub-collector, reported 
a serious failure of mnngare crops (jawari, bajri, toowar, moongh, etc.) 
in his division. Great moitality had prevailed among the cattle, and 
in the village of Mungoli, where mortality had been much less than 
elsewhere, 422 head of cattle were reported to have died out of 3,510. 
The mortality was attributed principally to the want of forage and dis¬ 
eases incident to it. The price of jawaii had risen 100 per cent, and 
that of km hi 900 per cent, while the fall in the price of cattle was 
50 per cent within six weeks. 40 Stevenson's report regarding the condi¬ 
tions at Ranibednorc, Gootul, and Kod, weie equally depressing and 
melancholy. 41 Even the sugar-cane owing to lack of water in the tanks 
had entirely failed. Prices in these talukas had not risen owing to 
huge quantities of jawari stored in the granaries being brought into the 
markets. 4 - In Uanibednore alone 2,318 cattle had perished; for more 
than two months the animals had subsisted on leaves of trees and strips 
of the branches of the Palmira. Many ryots had left their homes to 
save their cattle by driving them into the forests of Mysore where there 
was a little verdure. Accompanying these testimonials of the Civil 
Servants were found poignant day-to-day records of the Amildars of 
different pergunnas. 43 To quote a few passages: 


17 Letter No 907 of July 25. 1824. 

38 See the Cncular accompanying Letter No. 907. 

39 Letter No. 914 of August 13, 1824. 

40 Letter of July 31, 1824. 

41 Letter of Aug. 12, 1824. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Report 926 of Sept 15, 1824. 
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“16th August. No rain the ryuts having sold their property are 
contracting debts to subsist—this even is insufficient and they are obliged 
to starve for a day or two. 

“27th August. Upwards of 1,000 head of cattle have died in all 
the summuts—not a blade of grass is procurable... No cotton or white 
jowaree seeds are procurable. 

“31st August. The cattle have been driven to Mulunad and it is 
reported that half of them are dying there of swelled necks caused by 
sting of large flies 44 —no water in the tanks nor can the inhabitants get 
any for cooking purposes.” 

At the end of the monsoon on the 29th September, Munro wrote, 
“The rise of prices in the different articles of consumption—-the con¬ 
tinued low price of cattle where a dreadful mortality has taken off one 
half of them, are symptomatic of a distress which I am atraid there is 
too much reason to apprehend under the almost unprecedented drought 
and scorching heat by which every blade of vegetation is drooping.” 45 
There were some partial showers on or about the 9th September, but too 
late in the season to save the early crops. All that could save the Col- 
lectorate was its own supply of grain of former years, or importation 
from the neighbouring districts. The latter was impossible since 1824 
wa*- a year of widespread famine even in Maharastra. 

Famine was not the only seourage of 1824. Close on its heels 
followed the merciless cholera. Twenty deaths had occurred within 
three davs at Nowlur, and Dr. Bell, accompanied by a native dresser, 
had been «ent where the epidemic prevailed most. 46 In August, Thackeray 
wrote that the deaths by cholera were not being carefully recorded; he 
feared that the number shown was far less than the actual figures. 47 The 
number of deaths that had occurred within his own division, since the 
season of cultivation commenced, was estimated to be 1,500. Cholera 
had not been so destructive in Mr. Munro’s division as mortality among 
cattle; 48 while Mr. Stevenson wrote that he was sorry to say that not 

44 “In Bagrecotta and Bendanoor no less than 1,128 head of cattle died 
by the 13th of August. By the 5th of September Duinmull lost 5,224 cattle.” 

45 Letter of Sept. 29, 1824. 

46Letter No. 907 of July 25, 1824 The talukas most affected were: 
Duinmull, Nowlgoond, Badami, Purusgurli, Bagulcoto, Goottull, and Patchapur. 
Letter No. 889 of June 6, 1824. 

47 Letter No 914 of Aug. 13, 1824. 

48 Letter of July 31, 1824. 
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only the cattle but the inhabitants had also greatly snfTered from the ef¬ 
fects of the season. The returns from the talukas reported 584 deaths; 
in Kanibednore 150; in Kod 184; and in Gootul 250. 49 These were the 
days when little trust could be placed in the figures supplied. In spite 
of these misfortunes, it appears that Dharwar suffered less than the 
Bombay Deccan in I824. 50 In January of 1825, when reviewing the 
state of the Karnatak, Chaplin noticed that since 1819 the land revenue 
had increased by Rs.4 lacs. 

In 1825, the heavens wept copiously to make up the deficit of 1824. 
So heavy was the rainfall in the country bordering the mountains that 
it caused considerable damage; 51 yet, upon the whole, the season was 
considered more favourable than had been seen for many years. The 
Amildar of Patchapur wrote that the rain had been so exceedingly heavy 
that people had not seen so much rain for the last ten years. Houses 
had fallen down. In the paddy fields the water was two “guz” high, 
and had carried away part of the grain planted. At Bedi, jawari. rice, 
ragghi, etc. were all washed away, and in some places they rotted. The 
lappall had been at a standstill. At Bagavady, twenty houses had fallen. 
Such was the nature of the reports from all talukas. The disease among 
the cattle had mostly subsided, but the scourge of cholera continued to 
take its heavy toll in various talukas. 

The season of 1825, from the evidence before us, was extremely 
destructive. From the reports of Messrs. Eden, Fullerton, and Harris, 
Mr Baber, who succeeded Thackeray wrote that a good deal of damage 
was done to the habitation of the people, and there was reason to fear 
that some villages on the banks of the Gutprabha, Malperbha and Tung- 
bhadra 'had been entirely swept away. 52 In view of this destruction, 
luckavi advances were made to those who had lost their property. 53 
This excessive rain, though it appeared to have lessened the cattle dis¬ 
ease, struck the ryots with fever and ague, not to speak of the cholera. 
At places, the ryots lied into the open “covering themselves with mate¬ 
rial they could find in the jungle.” They had lost their property and 
their stored grain was completely gutted by water. The Krishna reached 

49 Letted of Aug. 12, 1824. 

50 “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 471. 

51 Letter No. 1191 of Aug 16, 1825. 

52 “At Purusghur the Malpurba overflowed its banks, about 10 or 20 
fathoms. In Kittoor no boats could pass across it. In Badann its overflowing 
destroyed 244 houses in 13 villages. In Hoongoond the Malpurba washed away 
the villages of Buddghal, Moorgoonoor, Bussavehal, etc.” 

59 Letter No 1232 of Sept. 9, 1825. 
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such a height, inundating the sunounding country, that such a sight had 
not been seen in the last forty year*. At places no correct information 
could he procured due to the overflowing of the rivers. At Rhone, 
seventy-four houses had fallen, and a village completely washed away. 

In the midst of these misfortunes, cholera continued to take its toll. 
It had broken out chiefly in the eastern and southern talukas, ‘‘hut the 
ravages appear to be greater at Mungoley where the number of deaths 
by lasL account . . . was sixty per day and on the 7th instant seventy- 
fiie.’"' 4 The awful malady had broken out with malignance in Dhar- 
wai, Misukota, Hubli, Purusghur and Radami. Baber sent Mr. Turn- 
hull. accompanied with native dressers, and ordered the mamlutdars to 
engage poisons on a monthly salary of Rs 10 to go with the requisite 
medicines to remote villages where proper medical aid could not reach. 
Dr. Turnbull reported that no such persons could be procuied to under¬ 
take the risk of going far into the cholera-stricken interior. 5 '’ To quote 
just a few figures of the deaths that occurred between April to July, 
we have Pursgurh with 768. Hungund within one month (May) with 
546, Dharwar 532, Kittur 528, Badami 510, Hubli 108, Ranibednore 322, 
Bedi 212, bringing the total deaths (including the figures of other 
talukas) to 5,018 in four months 56 

Within two years (1824 and 1825) such ravages had taken place 
that years of care would be required to revive the lost energy of the un¬ 
happy ryots. Chaplin knew that the increase in the rental by 4 lacs 
since 1819, combined with bad seasons and short harvests, was pressing 
heavily on the ryot Prices also remained low 57 in spite of bad harvests. 
The increase in the outstandings from Rs.32,910 in 1818-19, to Rs.1.34,350 
in 1823-24 showed difficulty in realising the Government demand. 58 
These facts made the Commissioner realise that the next year’s settle¬ 
ment should be extremely moderate. 

In 1826-27, Dharwar consisted of nineteen sub-divisions with an 
average yearly rental of Rs.65,060. 59 Mr. Baber intended to make 
Bagalkote the chief station of the eastern talukas. A survey seemed to 
be afoot in the talukas of Dambal and Badami in the March of 1826. 
The rains were variable, and some parts of the district suffered from 


54 Letter No. 1114 of May 13, 1825. 

55 Letter No. 1121 of May 16, 1825. 

56 Letter No. 1193 of Aug 17, 1825. 

57 “Dharwar gazetteer,” p. 471. 

58 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 123 of 1825, p. 23G. 

59 "Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 472. 
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scarcity of it. There was no cattle disease and slight cholera in Dhar- 
war. The number of deaths by cholera were considerably less than the 
previous years. In Kod, 54 persons died, 89 in Hungul, 3 in Dharwar, 
3 in Navalgund and a great many (the numbers not having been ascer¬ 
tained) in Bankapur 60 Mi. Baber wrote on 6lh April that the expenses 
then in progress “to arrest this dreadful scourge” would not be in vain. 
Continued efforts were made to control the epidemic. 61 In several parts 
the crops suffered from the ravages of rats during this season (1826). 
The price of jawari varied from 116 lbs to about 96 lbs. the rupee, 
and the revenue was about Rs.48,200 less than the revenue of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Thomas Marshall, statistical reporter to the Government travelling 
through the eastern talukas (Bagulkote, Badami and Hungund) during 
these early years submitted to Government a bold criticism 62 of the 
conditions prevalent in that part of the Karnatak. Writing of the 
British administration in Bagalkote and Badami, he was sorry to say 
that with the exception of sudden and absolute cessation of internal dis¬ 
order, there were few or no traces of improvement, and poverty reigned 
paramount throughout the country. 63 The unpropitious seasons had a 
considerable shaie in keeping up the poverty, amounting in not a few 
cases to absolute deficiency of food, but lie feared there were scarcely 
less eflicient reasons which he could attempt to explain. 

The main criticism was levelled against the land rent. The ter¬ 
ritory when occupied was found to be reduced by the past management 
to the most wretched condition. It could not be denied that the ryots 
were better able to pay the rates levied by the British when the Peshwa’s 
rule commenced than when their rule began; at the former period they 
had property, at the latter none, every year having made them poorer 
and poorer, diminishing the number of cultivators and the land cul¬ 
tivated. To make matters worse, besides fixing a high land revenue, 
theie was a continued rise in the rates of assessment every year. 
“Nothing appears to give the people more uneasiness,” wrote Marshall, 
“than these annual advances of revenue unattended as heretofore, they 
in my mind undoubtedly are, with any advance in the means of defray¬ 
ing them; they are so like the Peshwa and so unlike the Rastia.” 

Mr. Chaplin wrote that such remarks appeared to convey the im¬ 
pression that Mr. Thackeray’s management of the “Carnatic” must be 

60 Letter No. 1437 of April 6, 182(5. 

61 Letter No. 1449 of April 13, 1826. 

62 Statistical Report, 1822, Marshall 

63 Ibid , p 136 
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injudicious. “Mr. Marshall,” he wrote, “was a good deal misinformed 
in many details of revenue subjects, and that some of his conclusions are 
drawn from imperfect data.” 64 Mr. Thackeray agreed with the Com¬ 
missioner and wrote that ever since they came into the possession of 
the “Carnatic” not a single ryot had been imprisoned for debt, and 
cases of distraint were very rare. 

In 1832 the latter rains completely failed. In addition to extreme 
drought, parts of Chikodi and Pachapur were visited by two flights of 
locusts which destroyed every green herb on which they alighted After 
the death of Mr. Thackeray, the survey lacked proper supervision and 
failed. Only patch work assessment, and that the measurement of lands 
in Dharwar, Navalgund, Dambal, and Pursghur. was accomplished by 
October 1833. In the remaining fomteen sub-divisions, the assessment 
continued to be realised as originally imposed in 1818-19. Meantime 
great encouragement was given to leaser and the cultivation of waste 
lands. 

The seasons of 1833-31 and 1831-33 were generally favourable. 
The revenue settlement of 1834-35 showed an increase over the previous 
year. In 1833-34 the rent of Government lands left waste owing to 
deaths, desertions and poverty, amounted to Rs.31,110. The remissions 
totalled Rs. 1,28,350 of which Rs.99,840 were actually granted for failure 
of crops. In 1834-35 there suddenly appeared an mciease of realisa¬ 
tion in nearly every sub-division as high as 18 per cent in some, and 
as low as 1 per cent in others. This sudden rise of revenue following 
a year of scarcity appeared common in the Karnatak as in Maharastra. 

The season of 1835-36 was unfavouiable The fall m tillage was 
explained by over-assessment. Many cattle were lost from starvation, 
and some were saved by being diiven to the western jungles. Consider¬ 
able areas of land were thrown out of tillage, in consequence of which 
many ryots sold their live-stock to pay the revenue of the former year. 
Bagulkote had the worst tale to tell, there was a continued fall in its 
revenue since the advent of the British This fall was attributable to 
various causes as cholera, deficient crops, and increase of weeds. The 
deficient crops and increase of weeds were symptoms, said the Collector, 
of bad cultivation arising from poverty. 65 In Badami a survey assess¬ 
ment had been introduced in 1835, and was perhaps the only taluka 
where remissions for short crops were not required. In Dambal a 


64 Letter No. 3 of Sept. 6, 1821. 

65 Bom. Rev Rec. 771 of 1837, pp. 8, 9 
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similar survey as at Badami was introduced in the same year, but with 
poor results. 

The sub-collectorate of Hubli, including the talukas of Ranibednore, 
Kod, Hangal, Bankapur and Misirkote (1836). were very different from 
the rest of Dharwar. The landscape changed from the monotonous, 
black plains to verdant village sites filled with cocoa-palms and the 
broad-leaved vegetables reminiscent of the Concan. It was a land of 
ponds; Ranibednore, Kod, Hangal and Bankapur were full of them. 
The season of 1832-33 had been one of dearth. The next two years 
(1834 and J835) were uncommonly favourable and, combined with in¬ 
creased cultivation, caused a fall in the prices which drove some land 
out of cultivation 

Revenue again fell in 1835-16 by Rs 83,410. Mr Dunlop remarked 
that the item which showed that the distress of the people had risen from 
over-assessment, was the large area of land which had passed out of 
cultivation.^ 5 As years passed, the assessment told on the weakening 
resources of the ryots, and the need for a new survey with lessened land 
tent was felt in the Karnalak Mr. Dunlop was of the opinion that the 
land was so highly assessed that its cultivation did not pay any longer. 

In 1836 and 1837 there was a continued fall in revenue. Mr. Blane 
in charge of Kod and Ranibednore wrote that the consequences of sev¬ 
eral successive bad seasons had been deplorable, and to make matters 
worse, there was a serious loss of cattle from the failure of forage. 
Mr. Ravenscroft of Hubli, Bankapur and Hangal, reported a fall in 
revenue by Rs.86,800. 

In 1837-38 Dumbal alone had shown some fair progress, and that 
was due to a moderate assessment. In 1838 the rain failed all over the 
Collectorate. Hubli and Navalgund suffered the most. The succeed¬ 
ing year recorded a heavy fall of rain, a not unusual incident following 
a year of scarcity. In 1838 Wingate had already begun his survey in 
Maharastra, and its success had amply revealed the necessity of a revi¬ 
sion settlement with moderate rates, the only panacea to solve the diffi¬ 
culties of the ryot. In 1842-43 everyone looked forward to the com¬ 
ing of the new settlement. The prospect of the revised survey settle¬ 
ment had a great effect on cultivation. 

Thus the first twenty-five >ears of British occupation were fraught 
with bad seasons, high assessment and fall in prices. The Karnatak 


66 Thul . [ip 24, 25. 
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presents a similar picture to the Bombay Deccan, both at the opening 
of the new rule as at the close of the first twenty years of English admin¬ 
istration. There is no necessity to probe into the reasons of these early 
difficulties in the Southern Maratha Country as they bear a close 
resemblance to the causes already narrated in the former part of this 
work. The lands that stretched from Khandesh in the north to Dhar- 
war in the south had their fortunes wedded in the past, and rould not 
be faced with problems that could vary in the future. 

The land revenue of the Dhatwar Collectorate for the ten years 
preceding the commencement of the new survey settlement was: 


1833- 34 

1834- 35 

1835- 35 
1830 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 30 
183!) 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 


Net Land Re\enuo Aftei 
Deducting Remissions m Rupees<>7 
9,67.048 
11.02,540 
9,25,3.32 
8,38,840 
10.82,267 
9,12,107 
11.63,301 
11,62,887 
11,88,910 
11,69.551 


The number of villages in 1833-d t were 1,142 and increased by 
32 in 1842-43, making a total of 1,174 at the close of the decade. The 
remissions ranged from Rs.48,7f)0 in 1833-34 to Rs.71,991 in 1842-43. 
reaching a maximum sum of Rs. 1,53,089 in 1835-36, Rs.1,16,713 in 
1836-37, and Rs 1,28,764 m 1838-39. 


During this period (1817-1842), jawari prices at Dharwar fell 
from 50 lbs the rupee in 1819 to 102 lbs. in 1842. 


Pounds the Rupee 



Pounds the Rupee 




1817 100 

1818 95 

1819 90 

1820 95 

1821 92 


— 150 — — 

56 163 240 

60 166 210 50 

64 160 240 49 

60 153 240 51 


18.31 75 

1832 60 

1833 40 

18.14 50 

18.35 45 


144 169 

84 22 

74 96 
52 105 

108 109 


241 105 

24.3 129 

.3.3 54 

123 60 

150 111 


67 “Western India,” A. Mackay, p. 354. The “Gazetteer” gives the 
revenue figuies for 1837 to 1843 for the sub-division including 8 talukas, these 
vary slightly with those quoted above. Rs.9,18,422 (1837-38); Rs.8,65,067 

(1838-39); Rs 11,53,291 (18.39-40); Rsll,47,066 (1840-41); Rsll,60,554'(1841-42); 
Rs.ll,50,821 (1842-43). 
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A system of inland transit duties existed throughout Maharastra un- 
dor the native rule. In llic Karnatak also every zamindar exercised, with 
or without authority, the power of levying tolls on merchandise passing 
thiough lus terntoiy. (,n This obnoxious 09 system was t ontinued for some 
>ears after British occupation; and duties of various amounts levied 
at almost e\er\ stage ol the journey In most of the territones these 
various tolls had been commuted for one general duty, payable to the 
nearest station. 

The duly was geneially ad valorem, except on salt, tobacco, and a 
few minor aitides It was levied according to a fixed value on silk 

(>» Report fiom the Select Committee of the House of Commons (Aug 1G, 
!H:g>), p <tg 

t,l) “13 11 From the nature of your employment, had you any opportunity 
ot becoming acquainted with the system of internal duties in India?—Yes, 
during my 1 evidence in Delhi, I received a very strong impression of the evils 
of the internal customs system ...I investigated five subject and dicwv a 
lepmt wluih led to ttie abolition of the internal system in the Bengal and 
Agin lbesideiuues and m the Bombay Presidency. . 

“13-12 Will you state what was the nature of the internal customs 
system - ' It ((insisted ol a mini tier of custom houses with a multitude of 
lnlcimedmto stations tailed chokies; which chokies were manned by ill-paid, 
cot nipt native oltieials, and every merchant, before he was allowed to remove 
any uitieles included in the taritf, had to take out a pass called a rowannah, 
specitymg tile quantity, the value, and the description of the articles, and 
all those native officers were charged with the duty of seeing that the articles 
coi responded with the descnption in the rowannah, which placed m their 
hands nil unlimited oppoitnmty for corruption; the consequence was that an 

immense .sum was aunuallv exalted from the country-_There weie other great 

evils connected with the system which are too numerous to mention here ... 
Besides tlie.se.. other duties are levied on the principal articles of consumption 
ot tho different towns.. The consequence was that trade was driven away 
fiom the towns, its natural seat; and as articles had to pay both on their 
importation in the raw state into the town, and again on their exportation in 
their manufactured shape, it was impossible to carry on any manufacture in 
tlie towns in the articles included in the town duty tariff.”—Charles Edward 
Trevelyn, “Minutes of Evidence Before the Select Committee,” Vol. VI, Political 
or Foreign, August 16, 1832, p 73. 
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and indigo. Some articles such as piece goods were necessarily left 
to be appraised upon examination by the custom-house officers. The 
pay of these officers was not proportionate to their responsibility, and 
from the multiplicity of their accounts, little control could be exer¬ 
cised, so that they were in consequence open to corruption. 

The collection of inland duties here, as in the Bombay Deccan, was 
farmed to the highest bidder, who induced the merchants to pass through 
the district by levying light duties. In the Karnatah also there was the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining a correct estimate of the trade of the 
country. The whole system was represented by most of the witnesses 
as being a fertile source of vexation and annoyance. 

In the second yeai of British occupation, Ccncial Prit-der drew 
William Chaplin's attention to the evils of the inland duties. If, ac- 
coiding to the traditional custom, duties were levied on every article 
m every district through which it passed, the prices of such goods would 
be so augmented before they reached the soldier that lie would not be 
able to puichase them 711 To gi\e immediate lelief (.liaplin lequested the 
Commissioner I Flplunslonc) that ‘-nice the price of gram was high, it 
should be exempted hum customs duty He assured Klphinstone that no 
inconvenience would result because a clause had been inserted in the 
agreement with the custom farmeis stipulating that in event of this 
immunity being granted, a reduction would be allowed in their rents. 71 
Thus the first step to exempt gram from this vexatious system of duty 
was taken. 

These inland duties also became a source of annoyance to the 
commercial transaction- of the (.ompany, especially its investments in 
cotton In Octobci IB 19, Thackeiay. the Pnmipnl Colleiloi, foiwarded 
a letter from Mr Oakes, the Commcieial Resident, to Rphiiistone. 
Oakes alluded to the number of independent lagirdars whose territories 
interspersed with the Company’s possessions, and made it impossible to 
avoid the duties to which the Company’s investment was subject by 
them. 72 Steps, theiefore. were to be taken to exempt the Company from 
the payment of suc h duties 

In spite of these difficulties, the inland duties continued to he levied 
though they caused great inconvenience Oreat delay and difficulty was 
experienced in transporting cotton and grain In 1820. Thackeray made 


70 Lettei from Bclgaiiin, Aug 20, 181') 

71 ivrtor No 112 of Aug 28, 181!) 

72 Letter \o 1.11 ot <M 28, 181'). 
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some suggestions to overcome this delay and trouble. He proposed to 
furnish each sair 73 station (custom-choky) with a number of blank 
“rahdarees” both for grain and cotton transposed by Government These 
“rahdarees” could be exchanged for the acknowledgement of the Com- 
meicial Resident and Commissary lespectivelv at the sair station nearest 
the places whence the cotton and grain were despatched The sair chokedar. 
after giving the tegular "ralidaree” in ext hange foreithei a commercial, or 
commissariat acknowledgement, would send the same to Thackeray and the 
regular “rahdarce” would accontpanv the giant ot < ollon to its desti¬ 
nation. being endorsed at each said station on its wav. After the airival 
of the commodity, the “ralidaree” was to be letumed for the puipose 
of comparison and legistralion. aftei which the amount of duty could 
be easily adjusted 74 

Duty was not only levied on grain transposed fiom (he Company's 
possessions ttt those <»f the Jagirdais". but, an ending In the Regulation 
of 1812. “grain exported by sea or passing bv land the lionliers of tcr- 
litoiv under I’oit St Georgr was leviable to clulv ” 7 ’ Thackeray, 

writing to the Collector of Bellaiy. wa- of (lie opinion (hat since both 
the* districts belonged to (lie Compam. and giain was brought lot the 
consumption of troops, the 1 dull made' tin pine vety high, and it would 
thriefoie he a blessing to exempt giain I tom lionlier duties 'ey eh; on 
passing into foreign territory ” To suppoit Ins proposal. Thackeiav 

stated that much grain was impoited Iroin the ceded chstricl into the 
Carnatic and if the duty in the Cainatir was alic'adv oppressive, the Col- 
leeloi of Hellary would do well to agiee with him m the abolition of 
the fionlier duty which was surely prejudicial to ague ulluie. as well as 
to tin* exjioit tiade of his own district 7(> 

The amount ol the annual expoils and imports m the Gamatic was 
estimated hv Thackciay at Rs f>9.20,052. ol which Rs 11.28.810 was the 
value of grain, cotton, vegetables and otliei ai tides which were ex¬ 
empt from duty in the Contain The duties and lees derived fiom the 
lattei class of goods (giain. rollon, etc ) amounted in Fusly 1229 (1820) 

to Rs.88.00k while those derived fiom the founei welded Rs 1.28,075. 


73 “In the Finance Department the teun S.nei is lcLiined The Saj. 
duties mentioned in the accounts, as distinct liom \bkain, ate piobably tow 
duties, and duties at ba/.ais and maikets .All the collections Horn uieoiis 
del able souiecs when they aie spoken ot in (lie accounts aie In ought umh 
the gcneial teim Say er -‘ Itepoi 1 Fiom the Sclent Cmmuiltce (832 ' p <i 

74Lettei No. 213 ot Aug 21. 1820 

75 Letter No. 205 of Dec 22. 1S20. 

76 Lett cl No 31!) ot Apnl U. 1821 
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making the whole sair revenue for 1820 Rs.2,16,089. This revenue, 
wrote Thackeray, had greatly decreased during the last two years. 

The proposal of levying an ad valorem, duty of 2 y> per cent on 
goods other than grain, cotton, vegetables, etc, was in Thackeray’s 
opinion an unhappy innovation. The collection of this ad valorem 
duty, would render it necessary to detain and inspect the whole trade 
of the country, in order that the trifling proportion of it which was of 
superior value might be taxed with reference to its worth. 77 For this 
and other reasons, 78 Thackeray desired to continue the renting of sair 
revenue after exempting from duty sheep, 79 vegetables, firewood, stiaw, 
materials for building and making ploughs, and all implements of trade 
and agriculture. Grain was cheap in 1822, and Thackeray wrote that 
it was only worthwhile exporting to a distance in times of scarcity, when 
temporary remission of duties was attended with great advantage, and 
would always be allowed 

In the September of 1822. as in the Bombay Deccan, the duty on 
grain, firewood and other articles was abolished Grain was sold 
cheaply, and Thackeray stated that the abolition of duty would lessen 
its price moic, and thereby the ryot would suffer by this fall in its 
value 80 In many large villages through which Thackeray passed in his 
monthly circuit, the ryot complained that they could not get the usual 
price for their grain, and to make matters worse, the merchants com¬ 
plained that, owing to the supply being greater than the demand, the 
grain trade had nearly ceased. But although the ryots in the vicinity 
of the great market lost, it did general good by enabling the ryots of 
distant villages to bring their grain duty free to the great markets. This 
innovation had to be followed by the continuance of levying duty on 


77 Letter No. 537 of June 23, 1822. 

78 “It this country were linmixetl with foreign terntoi y, or the customs 
all under one management, if no roosooms were chargeable on the saer—if 
there was no home trade--and if an ad valoiem duty would be realized without 
vexations in question—the Rahdaree system would be a very desirable one. 

But as all the Jagheerdars levy duties, as the roosooms payable at each 
saer station are paid by old prescription, as a 2'/> per cent duty would lall 
heavy on the trade between one town and anothei and as an ad valorem 
excise cannot be enforced without odious inspection T think there is more 
to apprehend from innovation....” (Letter No 537 ) 

79 “The sair duty levied on one bundled sheep on their way fiom the 
banks of the Toombudra to Belgaum amounts to more than Rs23, and besides 
tins tax the sheep graziers pay to the renters of...grass faims. from three 
to ten rupees for the pasture ot eveiy hundred sheep They pay also in some 
places Rs5 on account of Mohtiirfa so that the sheep tax in the Dooah amounts 
in general to nearly 30 per cent.. ”—Letter No 105 ot July 14. 1S20 

80 Letter No 577 of Sept 17, 1822 

K. H. K—18 
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grain coming into the Company's territories from those of the Nizam, 
or the Jagirdars, so that foreign grain might not have an advantage over 
the home produce. The custom farmers were given a remission equal 
in amount 81 to the grain duty realised by them in the previous year. 

In the same year (1822) many of the Jagirdars, with the exception 
of the chiefs of Meritch, Sangli, Ramdoorg and Kittur, were expected 
to exempt grain from duty. It was of importance that they should, like 
the Company, take immediate steps, for without that the ryots in the 
British territory would suffer. It was planned that the duty on grain 
liade witlnn the Company’s possession he immediately removed, but the 
frontier duty continued to be levied when entering the jagiis This 
measure was expei ted to render the continuance ot grain ilutv -o un¬ 
popular m the jagiis, that the jagiidais would in time be compelled l i 
abolish it. 

A proclamation introducing this reform was issued all over the 
Southern Maratha Countiy. It was stall'd that the "tahdaiee"’ system had 
eieatcd discontent, and it was lesolved to follow a new method la) A 
frontier duty was to be levied on grain exported or imported from 
Mysore, the Nizam, or the Goa territories, (b) A siimlai attitude was to 
be adopted toward other Slates that continued levying giain duty within 
then paisdiclion It I Petty Jagirdais and Inamdars would have the 
grain exported and impoited lrom their territory free of duty. id) To 
pievenl inconvenience to merchants, aveiage rate- 10 be levied and col¬ 
let led weie fixed, and te) grain smuggled was liable to confiscation. 
These regulations, accompanied by a request to abolish grain duty was 
despatched to the Jagirdars. “You ought by no means to fancy," unite 
Thackeiay, “that loss is attendant upon the remissions on giain. but 
the free unrestricted trade will on the contiaiy benefit both you and 
your subjects.” More detailed instructions for the collection of dtifv 
f 10111 the Jagir villages weie issued. A special officer was to collect the 
dutv and keep the accounts. The village officers were also instructed to 
aid the officer in cliaige. Duty was leviable in a Jagir village both on 
entrance and exit. A detailed account showing the quantity of giain 
exported and imported was to be kept, and the grain duly free for the 
Camp was still to be accompanied by “rahadaries” but an account of 
their quantity was to be kept. 

In 1823, several vexatious duties on articles of trade were lemoved 
(a) Mills for grinding different kinds ol grain; <b) Leave- used j- 

II Let tel No 582 ot Sept 27, 1822 
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platters; (c) Spice was liable to duty only at particular places; (d) 
Kurbi, chaff, cotton-seed and fodder of all kinds were taxed only in a 
few places; (e) Fresh butter; (f) Chunam; (g) Barks used for dying; 
(h) Charcoal; (i) Earthenware, (j) Wool; (k) Shoes; (1) Particular 
kind of earth (“soul-muttee”) used in washing and bleaching, and (m) 
Cordage. This gives us a fairly good idea of vexatious collections made 
by the former Government, and all that it brought to the Ticasurv was 
the miserable sum of from Rs 350 to about Rs500; their abolition, as 
Thackeray wrote, would be felt as a heneiit throughout the country. It 
was also recommended to abolish duties on implements of tiadc and in¬ 
dustry, but the suggestion had to be diopped, since it would involve 
the considerable loss of Rs 1,500 per annum* 1 - Over and above these 
duties commonly levied all over the distint, there were several other 
licences at vanous talukas “detrimental to the community and in¬ 
jurious to trade ' These licences acted as monopolies To mention 
some, there was the g ood-dulalce , oi the exclusive privilege of weighing 
goods at Hangal taluka and collecting a tax on sugar-mills ni Padsha- 
jmr. the monopolv ol selling gnnja and tobacco at Mootkuwec, the 
pnvilege ol collecting jus<jui‘r in \ew lluhli. Padshapur, Badami and 
Hangal on vegetables, giocerie-. etc., uivulh g oolu, oi the exclusive 
privilege of weighing and measuiing giain, gool, tamarind, etc . at 5 
pettahs, the monopoly of collecting one quarter rupee on each bundy 
load of wood at Khanapur. ovei and aliovc the sair dutj , the pnvilege of 
collecting a tax on tuimeiic at the late ol 10 sects per goni at Khana- 
jnn: tmrcl-goota, or the monopoly of selling cocoamils at Ctidug and 
kustn-gitotu, or rent bv butchers who had moncqiolised the trade in 5 
pettahs. 'I'hese piivilegcs acted as monojiolies and brought, in all, a 
sum of Rs 3.030 annuall). but Thackciay wrote that only a third of 
this sum would be lost since some of it would continue to be avail¬ 
able in the shape of mohturfa. 83 

\s in the Bombay Deccan, the European supplies wcie exempted 
from duties by the terms of the sair contract. Thackeray was of the 
opinion, like other Collectors, that the consumption of Kuiopean manti- 
factme was to be encouraged. 114 He theiefoie thought that it would 
be well to allow European manufactured goods to pass free of duty into 
the Carnatic. Thus the industries, especially in cloth, in the Karnatak 
were to suffer the same fate as those of the Bombay Deccan. 


82 Letter No 602 of Mnj 27, 1823. 

83 Letter No. 707 of June 0, 1823 
M Let tor Xo Sit ot Nov 2\ 182.1 
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Even in 1820 it appears that no definite settlement regarding the 
frontier duties between the Jagirdars and the Company had been 
reached 85 The question of their commercial transactions, especially in 
cotton, awaited a decision. It was about 1837 or 1838 that all inland 
duties that retarded trade were abolished. It cannot he denied that such 
vexatious duties and exclusive privileges had been extremely detrimen¬ 
tal to the progress of inland trade. Their abolition by the new Govern¬ 
ment was a measiue long awaited. The Marathas had little considera¬ 
tion regarding two important aspects of the people’s economic prosperity, 
vvlucli was freedom of internal trade and the necessity of good com¬ 
munications for its success. 

Opium was not an important article of trade, or even of consumption 
in the Southern Marathu Country 8b The trade was confined to a 
monoplv, and the article was piocured from Malvva and Khandesh The 
customs weie rented and no separate establishment was kept foi the 
collection ol duty on it 87 As m the Bombay Deccan, opium was often 
smuggled, but Thackeray was of the opinion that since veiy few classes 
consumed it. and the quantity smuggled was very small, he had de¬ 
cided to rely on the vigilance of the custom-farmer for its detection 88 
In the statement on the production of opium in the kainutak, none of 
the talukns piodurcd any. and the Amildars of flungund and Andoor 
lalukas wrote that no opium was even consumed m their teintoiy The 
quantity imported came via New Hubli and through Havari; and the 
total quantity iceeived weighed 1 inaund and 31/j seers, at a cost of 
Rs 181-1-0. The principal buyers were the Rajputs and Mussulmans. 
The lalukas where it was consumed most were Dharwar, Pursghur, 
Pat' hapur and New Hubli, the total consumption of all the talukas was 
valued at Rs 1,877-3-0 

The pernicious ellect of this drug leading to debauchery, if sold at 
a i Heap price, was pointed out by Thackeray. Opium eating was, he 
wrote, confined so lar to certain classes only, but as the habit was now 
countenanced by Government officers, and as all classes could indulge 
in it without danger ot exposure, they might soon expect to see a large 
number of opium eaters if the price should be still further reduced. 
Only the respectable could so far afford to purchase opium, and ‘‘these 
have strong prejudices against it*, use.” but if it weie thought advisable 


85 l.otter No 1170 ot M.w 0. 1820, Lettei No 1495 of June 7, 1820 
8» Lettei No 175 of May ft, 1820 
«7 11)1(1 

88 1 ,et tcl No JS7 of Julie 25. 1820 
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to lower the price, then Thackera) referred lo the experience of 
Constantinople and submitted the expediency of electing an asylum for 
the lunatics, who might he expected to appear when the effect of the 
drug began to prevail. He had the courage to ‘-late further, that the 
expenses of the buildings (asylums) would piobahlv he covered by the 
profits arising from the increased consumption. 80 This hold statement 
gives an insight into the character and nobility of Mr. Thackeray. 

Mr. Baber, who succeeded Thai keraj acknowledged the ie< eipt of 
regulations for collecting customs on opium and managing the supply 
of it for home consumption. By 1825, the con a uniption of . pium had 
increased at Dharwar as it had done in the Bombay Dec n Fiom 
his personal inquiries, Baber learnt that there \ c a nn e extensive 
trade in opium than was usually supposed \ 0 ieat deal of it was 
imported from Marwad and also from “Oocnnabad,’’ “Oomravutly” 
and other place* in the Nizam’s territory Unlike Thackeray. Baber 
wrote that the plant was also being cultivated at Ramdoorg, Toragull, 
Now lour in Dharwar, and in the taluka of Bambednore. 

The principal importers were marwaiies settled at lliibli and 
Haveri who sold it to lingait and Jain shop-keepeis Besides the Raj¬ 
puts and Mussulmans, there were other consumers such as Arabs, 
Rohillas, Sikhs, byragis and gosais. The retail price in 1825 was about 
Rs.8 per pound which was considerably less than the prime cost of 
what was supplied at Poona. Besides there was considerable proof 
that what was sold was contraband. Baber was therefore of the opinion 
like his predecessor that the price and sale of opium ought to be con¬ 
trolled He promised the Commissioner to look into the regulations 
sent from the Bombay Deccan, and adopt the same with refeicnce to the 
local cncumslances of his district. 90 Thus did able and conscientious 
administrators try their best to control the sale of a drug whose increas¬ 
ing consumption, though profitable to Government, was so highly detri¬ 
mental to society. With the succeeding years, the consumption con¬ 
tinued to grow and the more paying it became the less did Government 
think of its control. 

The term abkarry was specifically applied to the duty on spirituous 
liquors and intoxicating drugs. 91 Under this head were also sometimes 
included the collections on pepper, betel, and the produce of the arrak 


89 Letter No 811 of Nov. 9, 1823. 

90 Letter No 1138 of .Time 2, 1825. 

91 “Report from the Select Committee, 1832.” p. 95. 
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and toddy taxes. 92 The duly on spiiits was chiefly levied by means 
of licences to open shops. In some instances, the licence stipulated for 
a daily payment, while in most of the cases the licence was extended for 
a year. Besides, the licences were of two kinds, civil and militaiy, and 
though there were no regulations to prevent one individual from holding 
both, yet, from the correspondence 93 among the official authorities, we 
learn that they were anxious that the same individual ought not to hold 
the sole monoply of liquor for the ci\il and the military Two independent 
individuals would be in opposition and competition, and it would be 
to the benefit of the Government “that this opposition should be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible.” 

Sincere elToits weie made to conliol the spread of the liquor trade. 
The arrack renteis weie to abide by definite agrcertients. No arrack 
could be taken without a pass; the conliactoi had to pay the regular 
monthly instalment, and failure would entail punishment by line and 
even confiscation; the arrack could only be sold within the limits given 
in the contract; the contiactor was not to possess more than fifteen 
shops, no liquor could be sold at the stills; nothing but the best ar¬ 
rack was to be sold at 1> annas a pucka seer, and no gambling, quariellnig, 
shelter to thieves, acceptance of gold, sdvei. etc;, as payment for the 
arrack, would be toleiated by Government. No person forbidden by 
caste to drink was to be given liquor, the breaking of this regulation 
entailed a fine. Such weie the genuine efforts of out first administrators 
to forestall the evil consequences of drink. 

Here, as in the Bombay Deccan, the giavitv of this evil was thoi- 
ouglily grasped bv the men at the head of affairs. Thackeray wiote 
a letter 94 which displayed his smceie regard and kindly disposition foi 
the people, so common with eveiv one of our early collectors. There 
is no necessity to reaffirm the ablumence and contempt that was ex¬ 
pressed by all the respectable classes against drink under the late Gov¬ 
ernment, that in itself, wrote Thackeray, was a greater force than any 
positive laws or piolubitions. The manners of the highei orders had 
much influence on the habits of the lower, and as drunkenness was ie- 
garded as the lowest form of debauchery, a sot would never be tolerated, 
except in the woist society. 95 Times had changed and Thackeray could 
write that the perversion was chiefly “to be ascribed to the effects of oui 


92 Ibid 

93 Letter No 445 of Jan 10, 1822; Letter No. 451 of Jun. 29, 1822. 

94 Letter No. 755 of Aug 20, 1823 

95 Tbid 
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habits and those of our domestic servants.” E\en the great and good Sir 
Munro must have run a considerable expense on wines, liquors, etc., 
since his hill charged to Government showed the expenditure of Rs.1,344 
on that particular item. 

High prices would encourage illicit distillation, and Thackeray felt 
that they must rely on the vigilance of the renter to check that evil. 
Even if high prices increased the desire to drink, it placed the means 
of gratification further out of reach Restrictions like high prices 
would heighten desires, but it was evident that their practical effect 
was to lessen the means of enjoyment. The number of shops was to 
be limited, and a fixed situation for each shop was perhaps the only 
way to check the abuses. 

In 1824 it was found that excesses in drinking continued, and 
Thackeray proposed to punish offenders by fines and exposure “in the 
nearest qushah town with bottles suspended from their necks.” The 
amount of the fine collected from the drunkard was to go to such per¬ 
sons who gave infoimalion against him. ‘ Experience has convinced 
me,” wrote Thackeiav, "that no measure less severe will suffice to rem¬ 
edy the evil in question.” 

Salt was another commodity of profit to the Company. As early 
as 1821. Thackeray wiote, “we should be particularly cautious in taxing 
it, for if we make it too dear we shall place sea-salt beyond the reach 
of oui ryots and put them upon the mud salt of the country, which is 
only fit for cattle and beggars.” 9 *' 

Though incorrect as far as the data 07 goes, a fairly decent idea can 
be gathered of the salt trade in the Carnatic on British occupation. The 
population was 6,59,822 souls, and it was supposed that each person 
on an average consumed daily a quantity of salt weighing about one 
quarter rupee which gave the yearly consumption of 7451/2 Madras 
giace. The sair accounts showed that 8831/j. grace were yearly brought 
into the district, but as 4871/^ grace were again exported to the neigh- 


96 Letter No. 383 of July 25, 1821. 

97 “With respect to the materials from which this information is prepaied, 
I must remark that they are l>y no means satisfaetoiy, and that it would be 
unsafe to found upon them any new measure which would affect the salt trade. 
I have necessarily procured most of my information from the talukas, and 
the statement of consumption shews discrepancies which arc too great to be 
explained Thus the population of Dharwar taluk is less than that of 
Purusgurh, yet the statement makes it appear that nearly four times as much 
salt is consumed m the former as in the latter. Dharwar is certainly the 
greater thoroughfare, but this circumstance cannot account for so wide a 
difference.”—(Thackeray, Letter No. 383.) 
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bouring territories, only 395l/ 2 grace remained for home consumption 
The estimate, however, appeared to show that the district consumed 
350 grace more than it received The difference was accounted for. as 
175 grace were smuggled in hy lombadies, 87 grace were brought in 
by return trade, which if light were duty free; 10 or 15 grace of earth 
salt were consumed bv those who could afford no better; and the re¬ 
maining 71 or 78 grace were purchased in retail at various fairs and 
ba/ars in the Jagiis About 150 grace of salt were brought into the 
district direct from the coast of Goa; from Malwan, Rajapur, and other 
ports north of Goa came 307 grace; from Kumpta and Unkolee in the 
Cauara, 81l/_> grace. The remaining 35y 2 grace came from the neigh¬ 
bouring foreign districts. 

The average price of salt in the last twenty years was a rupee foi 
22 seers in the Carnatic. In the Carnatic in spite of some of the talukas 
being at a great distance from the sea, the prices were lower than in 
Miolapui. due to their lying on the route of the lombadies, who chiefly 
supplied salt for inland consumption According to a statement 9 * 1 show¬ 
ing the consumption of salt m a family consisting of father, mother, two 
grown-up children of 16 and 14, and two of 4 and 2 years of age, the 
dailv quantity consumed was about 1 :1 4 rupee, and in the case of a poor 
family anywhere between }\\ to 114 rupee To a family of moderate 
means 314 seers of salt would last for a month, it being calculated that 
a seei of salt was enough for 30 seers of grain. 

Even a sum of Rs.100 was hardly sufficient to include the specimens 
of the many coins 111 circulation in the Southern Maratha Country . 99 
To mention a few of the gold coins, they had the Buhudree pagodas, 
Soolakhee sicka, Shahpooree rupee, Belapaoree rupee. Mirjee Hoockree 
rupee, Sembhoo Peerkhane and the Bin Chandoree rupee . 100 These were 
but a few drops in the ocean of coins that flooded the country. The 
coins mostly m ciiculation were the Chinchoree or Ankoscc 101 and even 
the coins denominated as Chandoree were really only different sorts of 
the Ankosee. 

The actual difficulty here, as in Maharastra, was in fixing the value 
of these various coins at the time of payment or exchange. A market 
that had coins of such various denominations and values was a veritable 


58 See the Record Rook 

99 Letter No. 220 of Sept 20, 1820 

100 Letter No. 2C1 of Jan 31, 1821 

101 Letter No 244 of Nov. 8, 1820 
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paradise for llie practice of fraud and deception. The sawkars and 
surafTs made the most of these circumstances. Even the Company at 
times became a victim, and constant anxiety was shown hy the authori¬ 
ties to assay these various coins and fix their value in terms of the Com¬ 
pany’s rupee. We have, for instance, on record that 2 lacs of chin- 
choree rupees at If annas 9 pies were equal to the Company’s ] .84,875 
rupees. 102 

The Company, by its position, could find some protection in such 
a monetary world, but the public were the constant victims of the 
sawkars’ fiaudulent practices. Efforts were made to protect especially 
the ryots and the troops; but as Thackeray wiote, it was easy to point out 
the evil, hut extremely difficult to remove, and it was superfluous to 
show the different ways in which the variety of the currency enabled 
the smaffs to lake advantage of the iest of the community 10 - 3 Even if 
each kind of rupee that was current in the Carnatic were of equal value 
in every part of the district, the vaiicty of coins and the difference in 
their quality would still continue to aflord the sawkars a wide field for 
speculation But to make matters worse, the rupee at any particular 
mint exchange was par only within a certain range, and if taken to a 
distance where it was not the coin of account, its value immediately 
fell The only effectual remedy would be the abolition of the numerous 
mints and the .substitution of one general currency, suggested Mr. 
Thackeray Such a measure was already adopted in the southern dis¬ 
tricts of the Madras territory. But, as Thackeray pointed out, since 
the Carnatic differed widely in circumstances from the southern dis¬ 
tricts in Madras “the same measure would produce very different effects 
in the two countries’’ 

The distance from the Presidency and the want of commercial in¬ 
tercourse with it always prevented its currency from reaching the Kar- 
natak in the natural course of trade. The merchant, for instance, com¬ 
ing from Goa with bullion and foreign coin to buy cloth would find no 
medium of exchange if the Shahpur mint were closed, and would be 
obliged to part with his bullion at an unfavourable rate or turn home 
again. “This is one of the many arguments,” wrote Thackeray, "that 
can he adduced to prove the danger of meddling with the mints which are 
intimately connected with the trade of the Carnatic and its commercial 
prosperity.” 


102 Letter No 164 of March 20, 185 

103 Letter No 230 of Oct 7, 1820. 
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Thackeray suggested that the only safe method of reforming the 
currency would he to establish in the centre of the district a new mint 
for the Company’s rupee. The two other mints of Shahpur and Bagri- 
kotta might then be closed. It could be expected that the superiority 
and general currency <>t the new coinage would soon enable it to absorb 
the old. Even this proposal was fared with a difficulty. The Carnatic 
was, as we know, surrounded by foreign states who would continue to 
coin their money which Avould find its Avay into the Company's lerri- 
toiy. so that it could be baldly expected that the Company’s rupee would 
( onlmue to maintain its superiority in the bazar. Thus a merchant tak¬ 
ing money into the Nizam’s territory would find a better market for the 
llvdeiabad than foi the Dharwar rupee, the former having been almost 
absorbed by the new mint would probably be the scarcer of the two at 
Dhaiwar, so that the merchant would lose rather than gain by the re- 
t m m in the system of coinage. 

The greatest objection to any innovation came from the commercial 
classes, particularly the sawkais. These people kept llieii accounts in the 
old local currencv As stock-jobbers, they deuved great profits from 
the confusion of coins, wrote Thackerayy anil thieve "like leeches by a 
conupt state of the circulating medium,’’ which enabled them ‘‘to bleed 
the lest of the community in piojmition to their sujjerior cunning ” 
Such a class, of ionise, deseived no consideration, but it could not be 
foi gotten that the trade of the count! y was chiefly ‘"in their hands” and 
their welfare was connected with the jirosperity of the trade 

Faced with these obstacles, the evil was immediately met by a re- 
dut turn of the rates at which the inferior coins were received and ex¬ 
changed at the Company's treasuiy For this purpose Thackeray sub¬ 
mitted lists of various cuirent coins in circulation at Dharwar, assayed 
both in Bombay and Madras, giving their former, present, and proposed 
Kites To take for example the Solakee sicka. it was assayed in Madras 
at 14 annas 6 pies, its former value was 14 as. 9 pies. Its value in cir¬ 
culation then (1820) was 14 as. 8 pies, its projiosed rate to be 14 annas 
only. Of the gold coins the New Ikcre pagoda was most in circulation 
in Ranibednore, Hangal, Adore and Kagenelly. It was much in request 
with the traders who purchased with it spices, beetlenuts, etc. The 
former treasury rate of this pagoda was Rs.3 as.14, then in ciiculation 
it was valued at Rs 3 as. 12 ps.8, its proposed rate was to be Rs.3 as.4 ps.3. 
Remarks were made against each of the coins in the lists, explaining 
the reasons for altering their rates of exchange. 

It was proposed that the Company should avoid fixing too high a 
rate for a foreign coin which was not brought into the district by the 
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natural course of trade. Few of the many coins then in Dharwar had 
any business there. SurafTs and sawkars dealt in coins as merchants did 
in goods, buying them where they were cheap and selling them where 
they were dear, so that care had to be taken that more value was not 
assigned to these foreign coins than their actual worth. 104 In spite of 
these efforts, little confidence could be placed in the altered rates of ex¬ 
change. All that could be done was (a) to give more for the good 
coin and less for the bad, as that would keep the inferior coin out of the 
treasury, and attract the superior one, and fb) by limiting the variety 
of the currency, tend to lessen the influence of the sawkar and suraff. 

The ryot had to pay his revenue instalments in the Company's rupees 
which compelled him to exchange the coins “which happen lo be in Ins 
pockets.” This had given the opportunity to the sawkar to defraud the 
lyol in the exchange. To prevent this, it was inserted in every ryoL's 
Kooluar puttah the amount of his kist in the local < oin of the district, 
as well as the Company's rupees. 

i\ext to the variety of the coins, the fluctuations in the value of com¬ 
modities seemed lo account for the apparent changes in the value of money. 
The innovation of making the Madras mpee the measure of value m the 
Carnatic which lay beyond the natural range of that coin also accounted 
for some of the apparent anomalies in the rate of the currency. The 
Madras rupee seldom reached the Carnatic. It had only begun to enter 
the district when the Company began to pay the troops in that coin. 
Since then it had been made the coin of all accounts, and as its char¬ 
acter was high, it was not surprising that it came into great demand 
It soon became the coin in which all kists and revenue engagements were 
calculated 

Several suggestions were immediately put into motion with the le- 
sult that within one year the Collector could write that fewer complaints 
were made by the troops and heller coins came into the Ireasuiy. ,0 * 
But so long as the variety of coins continued in circulation, in these 
early years, even the Company at times fell a victim in their exchange to 
the sawkars. 106 

104 Letter No. 230 of Oct. 7, 1820 

105 Letter No. 336 of May 22, 1821. 

106 Accompanying Letter No. 1168 of July 19, 1825, fiom Mi. Baber to 
the Commissioner, we learn that Mr Stevenson had procured a Hooruh trom 
one Soucar Rainchandra Slictt of Rs50,000. Firstly, we learn ot the dilfeicut 
coins in which the Hooiuli was paid, and their value m Company’s rupees- 

Coins Coins Paid Value in 

Company’s Rupees 

1. Dharwar Pagodas 520 1,885.0. 0 

2 Shahpooiee Rupees 1.121 980 3 50 
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The two most important mints in the Carnatic on British occupa- 
tion were those of Shahpur and Bagidkole. In 1821 the Shah pur rupee 
was to he coined at Bel gaum and the Collector drew the attention of 
the Commissioner that such an innovation would mean inconvenience to 
merchants bringing their bullion from Shahpur and Kittur. Besides, 
the managers of the Shahpur mint had been far more respectable than 
those of any other mint in the Carnatic The Shahpur coin had been so 
far the best silver rupee in the district. Anyway the Collector hoped 
that the new rules, worked with vigilance, would prevent any abuses in 
lire new mint at Belgaum. Besides, he was of the opinion that the Shah- 
pur and Bagulkote rupees would continue in circulation till a superior 
coin could take their place in the markets of the Carnatic. 107 

It was also proposed to re-establish a mint at Dharwar, since it was 
a plate of much trade, ami was already once the seat of an ancient mint. 
The com originally struck there was the Dharwar pagoda, hut it was 
suggested that the Ba/mduree pagoda struck in the days of Tipu should 
he struck again if the mint were set to work again in Dharwar. As a 
circulating medium it was in many parts of the district more acceptable 
than any oilier coin Much of the gold that supplied the parent mint 
for this coin in My sou* was tarried from Coa through the Carnatic, and 
if there were a mint at Dharwar. a new channel of conimeice would be 
opened between the Carnatic and the coast. The Company would, of 
course, have to decide between a gold or silver coin, though it was 
proposed that a gold currency would he much more portable. 

The very first step which was contemplated to establish a standard 
( uiienev and destroy the variety of coins, especially the foreign, was to 
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It appears from later correspondence that the Souear had reaped a great 
profit from tins exchange Letters aie found fioni dilierent business men 
showing the profits leaped when opinions weie invited by the Collector. 

107 Letter No. 330 of May It, 1S21 
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accept those coins into the treasury, but to consider them as bullion to 
be sent to the mint and not returned for circulation among the public. 
The only difficulty to be guarded against was to prevent the surafFs from 
monopolizing the better kinds of coins; but since they lived by cir¬ 
culating and not by hoarding money, this difficulty would be precluded. 
It was, besides, declared that the Company would only receive in iutuie 
as revenue the following coins: the Madras pagoda and rupee, the 
Baliadurre or Ikrree and Dhaiwai pagoda the Surti or Bombay rupee, 
the Sicca or Bagulkote and the Belgaum (formerly Shahpur) rupees. 
Thus were the foundations laid to do away with the ocean of coins, by a 
choice selection of the superior ones, and eventually to establish a single 
standard medium of exchange ol a fixed value minted by the Govern¬ 
ment, with the mint under the sole authority of the state. 

Vie have thus reviewed the Carnatic on the advent of the British. 
The Carnatic, as the Bombay Deccan, was faced with difficulties of a 
similar nature. Administrators at both the ends of the Maratha domin¬ 
ions had the same obstacles to suimount and common problems to solve. 
The conditions, from the economic point of view, at the end of the first 
twenty or twenty-live yeats of British rule bear a close resemblance to 
one another both m the harnatak as m the Bombay Deccan 
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THE PEOPLE —PAKT I 

Thf population was of a \ery mixed description The most numer¬ 
ous class was the Jungum, next, and almost equalling it. was the common 
Maratha, the Brahmins, heruds. Mussulmans, a few Jains, hunbur, and 
dhungur or shepherds They followed a number of ordinary professions 
like those of blacksmiths, carpenters, coppersmiths goldsmiths, oilmen, 
potters and musicians. 

The Jungum. usually known by the title of lingait, was the chief 
cultivating and labouring <lass. In their civil character they were a 
plain and useful set of people, naturally laborious and of good adapta¬ 
bility toward any piofession. they weie not restiicted to one sort of la¬ 
bour but were found as weavers, coppersmiths, shopkeepers and in sev¬ 
eral other occupations The Maralhas were mainly agriculturists, active 
and laborious. The Brahmins were only found in large and romforlable 
villages. The beruds formed a perfectly distinct class of community 
corresponding to the Blieels of Gu/erat, but identical neither in caste nor 
habit They were simple in their manners, civil and good humoured 
in then deportment, and < ommnnieahve in then discourse 1 There were 
a sprinkling of Mussulmans evervwheie. and at certain places in the 
capacity of Daisi.is appointed in the heydav of the Bijapur rule. The 
buns weie in a very limited mini he i and belonged to the mercantile 
class of the banias and sawkars They carried on a small traffic in the 
siniounding districts of exchanging supeifluoiis commodities. “They 
were a very timid set of men.” The weavers weie either lingaits, or an¬ 
other Kanarese tribe called luitgnr which was entirely devoted to the 
loom They mnnufactmed dhotees or coarse coloured saris The hunbar 
vvns a tradei and breeder of cattle, and if his stock contained a few 
cows and buffaloes lie sold butter and milk. Of a similai character 
were the dhungur or shepherds A few Christians had found their way 
up from Goa. and established themselves in the road villages as distillers 
and vendors of spirits, professions which neither the Maratha nor Mus- 
"ulman would engage in publicly. They were at times agriculturists hut 
wore a very poor and sunken race. 

01 the character of the people Chaplin had an extremely favourable 
opinion. If not in the largei towns, he was definite that in the country 

(Statistical Hcjioit. 1S22. Miushall, ]>. 16. 

f 294] 
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the morals of the ryot were of a high standard Individuals at limes in 
Ins estimation were deserving of the highest confidence, and though the 
revenue servants on the low scale of pav were coriup! and intriguing, 
those with prospects of promotion were generally slraightfoiward and 
honest. Of his domestic servants, Chaplin said that he could hardly 
recollect an instance of dishonesty On the contrary, lie often left his 
desk, open with money 01 other aiticles m it in the utmost confidence 
that nothing would be abstracted 3 The character of these honest peo¬ 
ple soon began to delerioiate. especiallv the beduis. who began to 
commit the greatest niunhei of offence's pis| a \eat aftei Chaplin left 
lhaekeray wiote*’ that most of the castes had taken to lohhery due to 
unemployment: under the- late Oovemment and their sirdais the bedurs 
had -'ipplied the leljineis Resides uncmplov inent and had police or- 
gam/atiou. "the increase m pievaJcnce cd chinking spirits" had pioh- 
alilv tended to boldness of spnit and thiewing 

Slavc-iv was lolciated in the Southein Maratha Countiy. but it was 
not the slaverv with which the- Rnlish weic 1 familiar 5 In 11525. Ruber 

- Minnies of Cvidcncc Uelmc tIn* 'scle ( t ('ninniittee lS.il, p 822 

^ Minutes nl I'hidemc I’.iloic tin- Select Commit t ct\ p 822 

“515.5. I'i'im tin' "lmli 1li<“ Committee me to nuclei st and that +li«» nemo 
von have seen ol the natives the liettei vom opinion of them >- -1 have always 
Ini meet a cood opinion ol the native 1 eh.uaetei scniinllv, T ttunk thc‘\ will bear 
an advantageous comp.mson vv itti t ho native's of any country in the world” 
(Chaplin) 

i I ad t cm \n .Va, cd I ill v, 1822 

r '“l')(il Ion (aimed stale to the Commit t ee to vv lint extent slavery is 
emploxccl I oi am ii nil in *■ pm poses'onipaiccl with the whole' of India, to a 
vei \ limited extent indeed, and although it goes uncle) the general name ot 
slaveiv. it is a veiy moclilied tcuiii ot seivitude and does not deserve to be 
called slaveiv slaveiv is an lmpmpei t • i m (or it allogollioi , it is villeinage 

“151)5 Ts (lie lal'om lompukoiv - It is eompulsorv to the extent that 
the man cannot leave Ills distnct nml lie must give a eeitain amount of 
nlocluce to Ins iii.isI i i 

‘•151)0 What ale the means |m c (impelling talioui ’—The labomers never 
think ol resisting, tliev have gone on tiom geneiatiou to gcneiatmn 

“151)7 What means ale taken to pi event then leaving the piopcitv to 
which they are attached' 'I liev ncvei think of leaving it . 

“15l)9 Is tlicue anv ailntiaiy or sinnmai.v power in the hands of the 
mastc'i '-—None whatevei 

“1570 Aie tliev 1 1 insleiatile?—’liny are transfeiable with the soil, I 
suppose, but only with the soil 

“1571. 'lliey ale sold with the estates 7 es, when tliev ale sold, but 
that is a veiy late thing 

“1578. Have these villeins any rights they ran enfoiee, as against the 
ovvnei ot the land'—l should say they have. 

“1579 Wlmt is the nature of those lights 7 - -I should say they have a 
light to the occupaiuv <>t the soil which the\ and Itien aueestois have always 
occupied paving the usual lints” Evidence licloic the Select Committee, C E. 
liev civil \ ol \ ! \n - It*, 18.52 
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had gathered from his sub-collectors and mamlutdars sufficient infoima- 
tion on slavery in the Karnatak. It appeared that the sale of children 
as slaves, and kidnapping were exceedingly rare occurrences in the Col- 
leetorate, and that although there were a few persons held in a state of 
bondage, they could be considered more as domestic servants than as 
absolute slaves These could be formed into three classes: (a) those 
who were deprived of their personal freedom as a penalty for crimes; 
(b) those who were born in their master's house, or purchased of their 
parents in times of famine, and (c) those who subjected themselves to 
voluntary slavery for life, or a limited period, in liquidation of debts. 0 
There were no definite numbers of these seveial classes of slaves, but 
Baber surmised that thete were a few hundreds in the Company's tei- 
ritorics. Thackeray considered this system of slavery to be so mild 
that he was for toleration of its practice rathei than its restriction 7 
Baber himself wrote that since the Hindu and Muslim law recognised 
domestic slavery, and as they were always anxious to leave the customs 
of their native subjects inviolate, he did not see the necessity of inter¬ 
ference so long as the slave was treated with humanity The only re¬ 
striction in their Regulation I of I*>12 ought to be the denunciation of 
the sale of children into slavery for life by then parents The reports 
of the mamlutdars from several talukas all showed the mildness of the 
masters toward the slaves As regards the kidnapping of the children, 
they all suspected the lambanis or bunjaries As a nomadic people they 
constantly got the opjiortunitv of moving from jilaie to place, and were 
thus able to lift cattle and children when opportunity lame then wav 
The mamlutdars suggested that the caravans of lambanis were to be given 
a “rahdaree” at every frontier of a taluka, stating the number of their 
belongings when they arrived and when they departed, a close ex¬ 
amination of these "ralidarees" would jirevent all liftings in the future. 


■> Letter Xo. 12(56 of Sept 8, 1825 

“The slaves tlmt aie now to he touii(l were eitliei horn m their master’s 
house or bought in then (hildhood some lew ale jiclsons who being unable 
to pay tines., have been sold as slaves ’they are all generally treated 
with great kindness by their owners and in fact considered as belonging to 
the household, they are allowed to marry amongst each other and the expenses 
ol the ceremonv are defiaycd by the master 

master is at liberty to sell Ins slave, hut it is a ciicmnstame that 
hardly ever takes place, if disputes or othei causes render it desirable lie 
is allowed to live separately, the piodme ot the -lave’s Inborn belongs to his 
niastei, who allows Imn sufficient tor Ins maintenance 

“The powei of punishment rests with the mastei hut it is not to he 
exerted to a greater extent, than would he used toward one ot tins own family. 
These are the leading features of the state of slavery Stevenson, Letter 

ot July 29, 1825, and Letter No. 1266 of Sept 8. 1825. 

1 Let tel No 12615 ot Sept 8 1825 
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The institution of slavery was of immense service in times of fam¬ 
ine, and its total abolition, observed Stevenson the sub-collector, would 
mean interference with private property and aggravating distress in 
times of scarcity, by preventing the destitute from saving their children 
by giving them to those who would buy and keep them. Thackeray 
had also put forth the same argument against its total abolition, un¬ 
less Government undertook to provide a fund for starving children. 

The great number of fallen liou«es gave to the villages in 1822 an 
appearance of ruin and discomfort. The greater number of them were 
built of shapeless stones fitted on each other with little art, and held 
together by nothing better than mud; the roofs were flat and mud-ter- 
raced, which were anything but ornamental, and weie constant sources 
of dust in the parching heal of our Indian summers The town of Bel- 
gaum was typical of large towns, wrote Marshall, in which people lived 
according to their respective stations in life The better houses, though 
not stately or handsome buildings, were uniform, substantial, and sul- 
hcienllv roomy; whilst those of the lower classes, with the exception 
of the \er\ poor, were of a very respectable stvle of cottage" 

We may now consider the wages in some of the talukas The wage 
foi labour in Padshapur was about one eighth of a rupee for an able- 
bodied man, and one half 01 sometimes three quarters of that for a 
woman Unmarried men in constant employment received one seer of 
jawari daily. The wages of the carpenters and bricklayers were a quar¬ 
ter of a rupee per diem, which was quite high in comparison with other 
classes of workers. Weavers could not reckon on earning more than 
2b.,, or at most 3 annas per day During the harvest, wages rose be¬ 
yond all moderate proportion In Bel gaum the rate for an ordinary, 
unskilled labourer was about one sixth of a rupee for a male, and half 
a rupee for a woman, but if professional skill was added to the la¬ 
bour the hire was at least double, and master-masons, carpenters, or 
even tailors expected half a rupee per diem. These were considered 
as rates of a thriving community, and some of them had been kept up 
by the wants of the military Two annas was the highest sum given for 
a day’s labour at any season of the year to able-bodied men at Chand- 
gurh (Bedi). With the price of natchni, or ragi. at 20 seers the rupee, 
a decently fed family in Chandgurh ought to have, wrote Marshall, 3 
seers a day, which would come to Rs.4 per month, a sum which seemed 
to exceed the possible*earnings of a great part of the pool families of 

8 Report of June 25, 1820. 

E. H. E—19 
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the taluka. 9 In Khanpur, all agricultural labour was paid in grain 
(ragi) at the rate of 1^2 to 2 seers. If the crops were good, 3 seers 
were often given. Even the blacksmith and carpenter were paid in corn 
by the cultivator at harvest time. These indigenous systems continued 
for some time even after the advent of the British. 

In 1825, the average population and houses in the important towns 
of the Southern Maratha Country were as follows: 10 


lilies of Towns 

Houses 

Avoiago Population 

Dharwar 

3,808 

13,858 


Exclusive of the troops 

and their followers 

Ammdavy 

376 

1,731 

Gurrug 

604 

3.203 

Nerrendra 

405 

1.072 

Tudeodo 

500 

2 ,11(1 

Mardagj 

118 

660 

Nowloot 

203 

938 


MISERECOTTA 


Old tTulily 

876 

5,571 

Kullgutty 

413 

1,641 

Bomygutty 

331 

1,110 

Miserecotta 

Guddagy 

625 

2,835 

Hidcope 

334 

1,398 


NEW HUBLI 


Mngeed| Kxii 



lneliulmg 



Haialacuti\ 



AnodiuU 

Ullapool I 

llanapooi 1 

Gunnrsl, pet 

1 

lo ;»s4 

1 

NOWLGOOND 



Nowlgoond 

1,650 

6,500 

Noorub 

900 

3,600 

Allagavady 

306 

2,000 

Shellabady 

598 

2,500 


DUMBULL 


Gudduck 

700 

3,300 

Bettiguree 

700 

3,500 

Lokandy 

500 

1,700 

Moodeegy 

Dumbull 

500 

400 

1,800 

1 800 


9 Report of Aug. 22, 1820. 

10Letter No. 1267 of Oct. 1, 1825. 
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Bellor 

Hubergeera 

Rhone 

Soody 

Sawagull 


Badaini 

Moordakavy 

Keroor 

Kulladghee 

I'urwatty 


Bagnlcote 

Beelgee 

Seeroor 


Anantpoor 

Amenghced 

Komeltngy 

Hoongoond 


Belgaum 


Padshapoor 

Klianapoor 


Suwwadhutty 

Bettigeeiy 


Kittoor 

Hangul] 

Bellavuddy 

Sangolee 


Suinpgam 
Mokatkhan Hubli 
Bagavady 
Nesurghee 
Deahnoor 


Nundgheer 


Six principal 


RHONE 


300 

250 

400 

200 

250 


1,250 

000 


1,050 


BADAMY 

550 

480 

700 

250 

550 


.5 000 
2,500 
3.200 
1,150 
3,300 


BAGULCOTE 

1,500 8,000 

300 1.200 

700 2 500 


HOONGOOND 

000 2,500 

500 1.800 

500 1 800 

400 1.600 


PADSHAPOOR 

1,500 10,000 

Exclusive of the troops and their follower 
may be estimated at 2,000 more. 

500 2 000 

1 000 3200 


PURRUSGURH 

800 3,000 

500 2,000 


KITTOOR 


1,200 

1,050 

600 


450 


4,000 

1,300 

2,500 

2.200 


SUMPGAM 

1.700 
2,100 
500 
1,300 
2,000 


1,000 

RANEBEDNOOR 

2 650 


3,500 


13.000 
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GOOTUT.L 

4,050 18,850 

KOAD 


1,097 7.800 

BANKAPUR 

1,360 6,600 

In 1827-28 the total population of the Carnatic was 0.38,757, and 
the average number of inhabitants to a square mile, 91.94 The land 
revenue for the year was Rs 19.45,323, the tillage area 26.49.598, and 
the total revenue including saer. and taxes on shops and trades came to 
Rs 24.21,516 11 If we consider the wealth of the people in some of 
the principal towns in Dharwar taluka only about twenty of the in¬ 
habitants possessed a capital of from Rs 5.000 to R.< 50.000. and only 
two were worth a lac In the majority of the towns there was no one 
possessing above Rs.2,000. 12 In N'ew Hubli and its suburbs there were 
five persons worth Rs 50.000 to a lac, and thirty people with Rs.10,000 
to Rs 50.000 Ten per cent in Badami eould be calculated as families 
of substance holding from Rs.100 to Rs.1,000 Only at the town of 
Purwatty there were ten merchants worth Rs.5,000 to Rs.20,000 In 
Belganm about 6 per cent were merchants possessing Rs.1,000 to 
Rs 5,000, and 30 per cent were in moderate circumstances chiefly as 
weaver" In Sumpgaon there was only one merchant with a capital of 
Rs 50.000 The general expenditure, therefore, of a Brahmin in such a 
society was calculated at Rs 36 per month, of a Mussulman at Rs31, of 
a cultivator at Rs 15, and a lingait about Rs.24. Thus wealth was, as 
usual, unevenly distributed, and opulence was the monopoly of a few. 

The very first effort to qualify young men for public service in the 
Carnatic was made by Mr Tbackerav through a Proclamation in 1823. 13 
His proposal was to maintain as many students as there were talukas, and 
to instruct them by means of a course of lectures given daily by the 
revenue officers. The pundits were to give weekly lectures on Hindu 


Fifteen principal 


Six principal 

towns 


Six principal 


Five jirincipal 
towns 


11 Letter to the Honourable Court ot Nov. 27, 1828. 

12 Letter No. 1267 of Oct. 1, 1825. 

11 Let t ei No 736 of July 5. 1823 
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law and literature, the mufti on Muslim law and literature, while the 
sheristadars one lecture each on accounts and other revenue subjects. 
The progress of the students was to be ascertained hv means of quarterly 
examinations at which the best student would be selected for the first 
vacant post To each of those students Thaikeray proposed a sum of 
Rs.5 monthly “for his subsistence.” 

The total number of schools in the three talukas reported upon in 
1824 were 34. with a total of 531 students, and of the 31 teachers 27 
were lingaits. 14 Some of these schools were nominal, and superintended 
by old men who could hardly read or write But it was calculated that 
27 more schools could be opened with advantage, and that at the ex 
piration of a year 523 new pupils would attend them. 

The teachers were remunerated bv monthly stipends. The average 
salary was about a quarter of a rupee per month for each student Be¬ 
sides that, the school-master received on certain feast days a present of 
a piece of cloth, or some other trifle (accoiding to the circumstances of 
the family) from each of his pupils. He was always entitled to take 
his meal at any of their houses, and at the commencement of each new 
year of study, it was customary to make a small present to the master. 
This description of the master’s life shows us that he was, in the Hindu 
social scheme, somewhat like a charity school-boy; so that he would 
nine times out of ten either neglect his work altogether or perform it in 
a very slovenly manner. 

Stevenson, writing to Thackeray in 1823. proposed a fixed salary, 
and recommended three classes of school-masters who were to receive 
their salary according to their qualifications and the number of stu¬ 
dents. The salary was from Rs 10 to Rs 14 per month The attention 
of the teacher was to be secured by periodical reports forwarded by 
native officers. The plan was good, but where was the money to come 
from? 

It cannot be denied that then as now education was a neglected 
duty by the parent and the Government in the villages. Stevenson ob¬ 
served, as far back as 1824, that it was certainly not disinclination on the 
part of the ryot to educate his child, but poverty was the great draw¬ 
back; a ryot had not only to pay the school-master, but to lose the 
labour of his child which was so very valuable to him. A child of 6 
years tended the cattle, and soon after was able to assist his father on 


14 Letter of Aug. 2, 1824. 
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the farm. If the child was sent to a school, the parent would have to 
hire labour at from 2 to 3 pagodas per annum, besides the labourer’s 
food and lodging. “To do all in his power to render more comfortable, 
happy, and independent the condition of his subjects but more par¬ 
ticularly of its most valuable class, the ryot must ever be the chief ob¬ 
ject of the Government I conceive, therefore, that every inducement 
should be held out to induce them to educate their children.” 

Stevenson’s proposals were that the ryot be compensated by the 
Government during the time his child was at school; education to the 
agricultural classes be made popular by cheap rates; the distribution 
of small rewaids at the yearly examination be awarded, and that only 
the needy be allowed free education. He did not anticipate any dif¬ 
ficulty in getting a sufficient number of capable teachers to perform the 
duties. In founding new Government schools they were to be careful 
that the older institutions did not suffer. Finally, besides the “Jaya- 
mony,” “Peinchpakaina” and “Vedoor Nitta” as the text-books, a few 
works containing short essays and easy and entertaining moral tales 
were to be prescribed. 

In 1825, we learn that in the entire Carnatic there were altogether 
270 schools, 291 tutors and 3,815 students. 15 Instruction was given in 
“dowlaecharum,” (writing in sand on the ground or on hoards) read¬ 
ing and simple arithmetic; besides this, the reading of “Jayamony,” 
“Amakosh,” “Vedoor Nitta” and Persian books such as “Kareema” 
was also done. The school fees varied from 7l/> to 1 anna per month 
for each boy, and the income of the tutors from 6 rupees in the Prin¬ 
cipal Division of the Collectorate to 4 annas in the sub-collectorate. 
The total population, as given by Baber, was 6 lacs, 16 and the propor¬ 
tion of the educated to the uneducated appeared as one to every one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four, and even the educated half were not advanced be¬ 
yond the elements of reading. The reading of the “Jayamony” writing, 
or casting accounts, was known and taught only to the Brahmins and 
lingaits, the remainder who were the labouring classes, did not have 
education of any type. “It is clear therefore,” observed Baber, “that 

15 Letter No. 1203 of Aug. 22, 1825 

“Of the schools 140 were Mahratta, 112 Canarese,—7, both Mahratta and 
Ciitmrose, and 5 were m Persian and Hindustani. Of the tutors 138 were 
Brahmins, 139 Linguaits, 5 Hindoos of different castes, and 9 Mussulmans. Of 
the pupils 943 were Brahmins, 2,092 Linguaits, 609 Hindoos of different castes 
and 118 Mussulmans.” (Baber) 

16 Brahmins 3,200; Rajputs 5,000, Ujshes 1,500; Mahrattas 42,000; Jains 
8,000; Punchaeits 20,000; Mussalnians 43,000; Linguaits 1,25,000 and Shudras 
2,40,000 
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education was at the lowest ebb in this Collectorate, and since there can 
be no question as to the policy of diffusing knowledge among the peo¬ 
ple, it behooves us to do our endeavour to organize a plan of education.” 

Mr. Baber promised Government 1,700 additional students if they 
would undertake the expense of maintaining more teachers who could 
be paid for every 25 boys about Rs.7 per month. In the sub-collectorate, 
70 new schools were proposed, and 400 students were expected to be 
added to the existing number. A reference was made by Baber to the 
former suggestion of Stevenson that the ryot be paid a compensation 
during his child’s education, but he observed that it would be impolitic 
to relieve the parent wholly from an educational expense. He was in 
favour of a school where gratuitous education would be given only to 
poor children 

The allowance of the teachers in the schools for gratuitous education 
was to be granted by Government according to the rate of 6 annas per 
month for each pupil certified by the Patel, as well as the parent to 
have been in daily attendance at the school in their respective villages. 
The number of poor students was not to exceed 5 per cent of the num¬ 
ber of youths from the age of 7 to 14 in each village, it being under¬ 
stood that the tutor was at liberty to take in as many more students 
whose parents could pay for their education. Brave schemes, but, as in 
1823, how were the expenses to be met? Baber wrote: “I cannot dis¬ 
cover that there are any available Government funds from which the 
sum necessary to defray the education of the poor could be raised.” 
All that could be done was to patronise the then existing schools in the 
villages and “confidently hope for... occasional contributions from the 
opulent and respectable portion of the community.” 

Twenty-five years after that letter from Baber, the life of the 
student and teacher remained unchanged. Young wrote in 1853: “It 
appears that the teachers of these schools have no fixed salary, but 
are invited every day to dine at the house of one or other of the scholars. 
The days of the new and full moon are holidays, and the pupils writing- 
boards are washed on the day previous, or once in fifteen days after 
the first half of the day’s study. When the children return from dinner 
at about 2 o’clock, and the boards having been cleaned and worshipped, 
each pupil lays on it a pice as an offering to the teacher, or if too poor 
for that, he presents a quantity (generally about half a seer) of rice, 
or whatever grain there may be in his house, and in this manner, and 
a separate agreement of a fee, never I believe exceeding four annas a 
month, with any of the fathers or guardians who may be able or will- 
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mg to pay it, the teacher gets on as he can.” 17 And we may add so did 
the education of the villagers. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—PART II 

Weekly markets were the resort of the people for buying and sell¬ 
ing. Every taluka possessed some principal centres of trade. The 
several kinds of grain, legumes garden produce, and commodities like 
butter, thread and a few of the commonest cloths, constituted the normal 
sale. Each dealer brought in just as much of the article as he wished 
to dispose of; every one who bought a commodity exchanged it for an¬ 
other, and cash was seldom the medium of transfer. The business, ob¬ 
served Marshall, was conducted with perfect order. The exchange, 
though rendered difficult bv the number of coins, never created con¬ 
fusion. 18 In those days there were certain taxes on the commodities 
coming into the bazar. Each bullock load of grains, paid to the sirkar 
half a seer and to the Patel and Coolcurnee a quarter of a seer Be¬ 
sides the shop-keepers paid a tax m the shape of ground-rent, but it was 
not heavv and they were as well off as the rest of the community. Most 
of these markets had two Government officers, the “Putun Shetee” and 
the “Aotee.” The former was an hereditary officer with a landed en¬ 
dowment. whose duty was to preserve order, to settle disputes, punish 
fraud, and to be a witness to important contracts. For these duties he 
had a handful (“Phuskec”) from every basket of grain and a trifling 
loll in kind from other articles; on the advent of the British he seldom 
received anything but his fee The “Aotee” watched over-weights and 
measures, when any trader wanted a new seer, he applied to the 
'‘Aotee,” who got it made by the Zeengar (saddler) He too had a 
similar payment as the “Putun Shetee.” 19 

The endeavours to ascertain the income from trade between Dhar- 
war and the surrounding country, a few years after the advent of the 
British in the Carnatic, was a matter of difficulty due to the irregular 
system of collecting duties. It was impossible to obtain any data by 
which even a probable estimate could be formed. No account was kept 
of the quantity and value of imports. 20 Judging from the casual con¬ 
versation of merchants, the Collector observed that the income from 
trade carried on between Dharwar and the Madras territories was not 

17 Report of March 9, 1853. 

18 Report of May 20, 1820. 

18 Statistical Report, Marshall, 1822, p. 145. 

20 Letter No. 1206 of Aug. 26, 1825. 
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less than three to four lacs of rupees per annum. Barter was the main 
basis of trade, and agricultural produce passed as a medium of ex¬ 
change for iron, copper, cloth, and other inferior articles of daily 
necessity or household importance. Money played a minor part, ex¬ 
cept in some instances. If a taluka like Padshapur had only agricul¬ 
tural articles for exchange, and if these were not in demand in its ad¬ 
joining market, it would dispose of them in the Concan for their money 
value and then buy copper, cloth, iron, or such other articles with the 
money.- 1 

If we lake Belgaum of 1822 as an important centre of trade, we 
might gather some idea of the activity in its busy market. From Goa 
it imported salt, the spices of Malabar, cocoanuts, kopra, betelnut. dol¬ 
lars, and Venetian sequins. From Rajapur in the Concan, nearlv the 
same articles. From Bombay via Malwan. silk, cochineal, a few drugs 
and Oriental species. From Malwan wheat and ghee. Inland from 
Nagpur, cloths of various kinds. From Naranpet. the better sort of saris. 
From Kurnool and Kurpa, a cloth (jhotl of which the finer kind of 
“Ungreekas” were made. From Bellary dhotis and joree. a superior 
doth. From Kittur and Iiubli hurburee, oil-seeds and cotton. From 
Gokak and other eastern towns jawari and other grains. The articles 
of export were rice principally to Goa, some to Gokak and Nuwulgund, 
and some cloth to Wari, Malwan, Rajapur, Meritch and Poona. 

The Kanarese talukas of Badami and Bagulhote were the largest 
manufacturing centres before the advent of the British. In those talukas 
worked about 2,000 looms for weaving cotton cloths, some of which 
had a slight admixture of silk. 22 These looms were principally found 
at the towns of Keroor, Purwurtee, Bagulkote. Saroor. Kumudgee, Mood- 
kovee, Jalihal and Badami. The cloths which were chiefly woven were 
saris, chooles, dhotur, selee and purgis. The articles used for dying 
were cochineal imported from Bombay, and salflower from Kupeela 
and Nagpur. 

Even a few years before the British rule, livelihood for the manu¬ 
facturer had become a difficulty. When cloth was woven by hire, half 
a rupee was the wage; if the weaver working by contract gained more 
than this, he called it profit, if less, he considered the weaving a loss, 
and this loss constantly happened as early as 1818. Besides, the price 
of thread nearly doubled owing to general badness of the cotton crop. 

21 Statistical Report, 1822, Marshall, p. 22. 

22 Report of July 21, 1821. 
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Only five years previous to these conditions the price of thread was 
half of what it was in 1818, while the value of cloth was the same. 
The condition of the weavers had been very comfortable, and they had 
even accumulated some property. But within the last few years power¬ 
ful causes, observed Marshall, reduced their gains and enhanced the 
price of grains. The grains commonly eaten were jawari and ragi. 
The former was what the weaver fed his family with, but it sold at 13 
seers per rupee by 1820. A seer in Marshall’s estimation was a moder¬ 
ate meal for three people; the families for instance of the Belgaum 
artisan averaged six members, and decent living required two meals 
daily, for which one had to allow about 3 seers. This brought the an¬ 
nual consumption to 1,095 seers, which in 1820 cost Rs.84. Supposing 
the working days of a Hindu weaver, wrote Marshall, were 280 in a 
\ear. and with the deduction of 85 for festivals, the earnings of the 
average iamily would be Rs.105, and that would leave Rs.ll only for 
the indispensable items of cloth, fuel, spices, tobacco, cooking utensils 
and house repairs. “The loogra weaver cannot then feed his family 
constantly on jawari, but must often be content with ragi, the price of 
which is nearly one-third less. It will be seen that other weavers are 
s till more confined to the cheapest food ” 2 ^ The Muslim weavers 
(momins) who could not live like the Hindus were in far worse cir¬ 
cumstances There was not a manufacturing town which did not ex¬ 
hibit marks of decay like empty houses and decreasing population by 
the approach of 1822. This had been attributed by the people in Mar¬ 
shal IV opinion to exorbitant taxation of their industries, as the Gov¬ 
ernment used to levy a duty on each of those houses of manufacture 24 
and had quadrupled such duties since Rastia’s 25 time. But more than 
this duty was the rise in prices of grain, especially in the last three 
years, which weighed very heavily on all classes of people. 

Marshall’s description of the trade and town of Bagalkote at the end 
of those first few years of British rule was typical of the Southern 
Maratha Country. Under the Rastia and even so late as Baji Rao’s 
management it was the greatest town in the Kamatak. Its past prosperity 
was due to the existence of a native court, and the general condition of 

-3 Statistical Report, Marshall, p. 52. 

24 “There seeins little doubt that the profits of the Hutgars were con¬ 
siderably lower and yet their assessment is from 12 to 18 rupees per house. 
Their Headman (shetce) says his (6) houses are indebted 200 rupees to 
Rhahpoor merchants.” (Marshall’s Report of June 25, 1820) 

25 “In the second year of the Mahratta possession, the district was 
delivered in charge of Mulhar Ravo Rastia... the Rastia’s administered to 
the last on equitable and humane principles.” 
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the people under the late rule was one of more wealth, and that had 
kept up the demand for manufactures. It would be scarcely employing 
too strong a language, wrote Marshall, to say that its former prosperity 
had absolutely gone, and that the merchants whose sole dependence it 
was were sinking into poverty. 

The market with its tolerably well-laid streets, roomy shops, plainly 
calculated for considerable traffic, were still and spiritless; the boards 
which separated the body of the shop from the covered seat in front 
were seldom opened, even on market days. The sale of fine cloth at the 
Dusra alone, at which festival all wealthy and powerful Marathas were 
in the habit of giving clothes as presents, was said to have exceeded half 
a lac of rupees Two thousand brass and copper vessels, chiefly im¬ 
ported from Ahmednagar, besides others made in the town, had been 
annually bought by the court and soldiery. All that had depended on 
the expenditure of the people of rank, was in 1822 nearly annihilated; 
those classes of Marathas were no longer met with. Even those who 
could still afford to purchase valuable goods were content with the 
cheaper sort; “there were no occasions of show or inducement for men 
without office or trade to dress well; a greater number were even 
bereft of all means ” 

This ruination of trade was due to the heavy taxation which af¬ 
fected especially the traders and dealers in fine cloth. In Bagalkotc, 
for instance, there were 18 houses of manufacture, and the taxes on all 
of these did not, under the Raslia, amount to 400 sicca rupees, the lead¬ 
ing manufacturing house paid only 88 siccas. Under the British the 
tax on the same firms was estimated at 1,677 Madras rupees, or nearly 
1,900 siccas, the leading house paying 500 siccas. This error was due 
to the British assuming as legitimate average the extraordinaiy rates ot 
the Peshwa’s revenue farmers. But even to this average there had been 
annual additions, in spite of the fact that there were no grounds for 
supposing an increase in the means of the people. 26 Under the late 
sirsubas trade was more brisk and taxes more readily paid than under 
the British; for the good native governments, observed Marshall, al¬ 
ways considered trade and manufactures as requiring a certain amount 
of fostering and care. 


26 Statistical Report, 1822, Marshall, p. 150. 



CHAPTER IV 


BOMBAY KARNATAK 

(1843-1868) 

Hvviv, described the situation, climate and physical features of the 
talukas of Belgaum and Dharwar, it now remains to relate the gen¬ 
eral conditions prevailing at the commencement of the new land survey 
and settlement. The first twenty-five years of British administration 
had left the Karnatak in poverty and economic depression. In the 
Southern Maratha Country, as in the Bombay Deccan, the revised as¬ 
sessment was of utmost importance and was eagerly awaited by the ryots. 

The,chief products of the red lands of the Karnatak were bajri and 
the early monsoon \anet\ of jawari The black soil of the plains, on 
the other hand, in addition to khurrif crop®, was well suited to the 
glowth of cotton, gram, wheal, linseed, white jawari and all the ordi¬ 
nary products of the late, or ruhbi harvest The harvest of the plain 
villages consisted whollv of late < rop«, and «alflower and linseed were 
extensiveh grown. Irrigated lands were to he met with in a limited 
number of villages: hut thc\ were of considerable extent and impor¬ 
tance The irrigated crops were of two kinds The principal and most 
important one was sugar-cane, and the immediate crop was rice, or dif¬ 
ferent kinds of vegetables. Besides these, there were the supari and 
< o« oanut trees and the pan creepers. These weie considered the most 
valuable, hut the expense attending them was very considerable. To 
the cost of labour and manure was to be added the yearly rent for a 
number of years in which the trees in their young state yielded no re¬ 
turn There were six kinds of oil-seed crops, namely, ondla, koosheebee, 
iigusliee, elloo, goorello and poondee. With the exception of the first, 
all the seeds of these plants were mixed, and their oil extracted in the 
nulls. The oil was both used for burning and cooking. In some of 
the villages tobacco grew luxuriantly. In the Belgaum District the 
garden crops were plantains, sugar-cane and culinary vegetables, but 
no pan, betelnut and cocoanuts. similar to the southern talukas of 
Dharwar. The dry crops were those common in the Southern Maratha 
Country like jawari, cqtton, gram and wheat. Of the crops belonging 
to the late harvest, one-fourth was cotton, and to which one-eight of 
the whole cultivated area was devoted. No less than twenty-three vari¬ 
eties of rice were cultivated; but the people of Belgaum rarely con¬ 
sumed it due to their poverty for most of it was exported to the Con- 
I .108 | 
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can. In many villages coffee was extensively and profitably culti¬ 
vated. In the talukas adjacent to the Canara jungles a superior de¬ 
scription of timber was found. 

One of the important market towns of the Karnatak, at the com¬ 
mencement of the new land survey, was Hubli. It was situated in a 
central position, and was the market where the whole of the surplus 
produce of the neighbouring villages was disposed of. It was one of 
the most flourishing towns of the Southern Maralha Country in 1844. 
In spite of this prosperity, Hubli was much inferior even to any of the 
minor towns of the Bombay Deccan Guduck. Betgerri and Mundurgi 
were also important markets of the district. Both Guduck and Betgerri 
were resorted to by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages to dis¬ 
pose of their bundles of thread in order to obtain money for the pur¬ 
chase of weekly supplies. A considerable portion of the inhabitants 
of these two towns earned their livelihood by weaving cloth. The mei- 
chauts residing in the large ba/ar towns of Kurige, Hawehn, Sawanur 
and others, were the chief purchasers of jawari grown in the district. 
Besides jawari, cotton was in much greater demand in these markets. 
The Kumpta sawkais sent agents to Hawehn to purchase cotton for 
them. 'Wheat was the exjiort of impoitanre next to cotton, and was 
bought in considerable quantities for the Bellarv market by traders 
visiting Dambal. It was also sent occasionally to the Hubli, Dh.n- 
war. Nurgund and Badami markets Cotton and wheat were both usu¬ 
ally paid for in cash, and were therefore of chief importance to the 
cultivator in enabling him to raise money for the payment of his as 
sessment. In respect of markets, Tadas enjoyed the same advantages 
as Hangal. The chief centres of trade in this locality were Bomanhah, 
Alur, Maharajpeth and Adur. Dhundshi was a great mart for the cot¬ 
ton, rice and sugar of the plain villages. Dhundshi though itself an in¬ 
considerable village, and without any wealthy traders, was perhaps the 
most important bazar in the Collectorate south of Hubli. In Misrikota 
the bazar of Kalghatgi was by far the most important. There was a 
good deal of traffic between Goa and Kalghatgi. 

There was hardly any agricultural produce exported from Gokak 
owing to the large internal consumption afforded by the town itself, 
which was “one of the most important in the Southern Maratha Coun¬ 
try.” Gokak was the greatest market for the whole district perhaps with 
the exception of a few of the most easterly villages, which, howevei, had 
the large markets of Mahingpur and Rubkavi. Jaleehal was favoured 
for the sale of agricultural produce and Bagalkote for manufactured 
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whose hands most of the cotton grown in the district found its way to 
the coast. The Athni bazar was often visited by traders from Honwar, 
TeJsung and Aeenapur. The people to the south of Athni frequented 
the bazar held at the large manufacturing town of RuJbkavi in the 
Sangli Jagir. In Beil Hungal, native cloth, apparel, kumlies, cheap 
ornaments and various articles of iron were sold. There were several 
shops which contained supplies of cloth, spices, and all the usual neces¬ 
saries and luxuries of the cheaper kind, hut articles of European manu¬ 
facture could only he bought at Bclgaum and Shahpur. Saris from 
(luduck and Betgcrri cholis and dhoturs from Hubli and apparel of 
all kinds from Tadputri. Gudwal and Kaichur in the Madras Presidency 
were also to be found in these shops Hubli was probably the only 
town in the Karnatak which rivalled Belgaum and Shahpur as a cen- 
Ire of trade. Market towns of lesser importance were Chundghur, 
Patna and Ankalgi Both the talukas of Chickodi and Bedi were well 
supplied with markets, especially the latter, with its principal mart of 
\ T andigad which was a place of considerable trade in salt and other 
Conran produce. 


A considerable trade was carried on in Ifawehri. No less than 
300 gonis of cardamons were imported, which valued at 8s.240 for each 
bullock-load, amounting to the sum of Rs.72,000 annually. Supari was 
another product of importance, and was imported to Homnabad in the 
Nizam's dominions. Some three or four thousand rupees’ worth were 
annually exported from Hawehri. Sawkars not only exported the 
produce of the districts but carried on a considerable exchange trade 
between Bellary and Mysore on the one side, and Dharwar districts and 
Canara on the other. The annual trade at Ranibednore was estimated 
at Rs.2.00,000, and of Byadgi at Rs.90,000. The most important ar¬ 
ticles of trade were cotton, silk stuffs, and kumlies. By way of culti¬ 
vated producp there was raw cotton, betelnuts, sugar-cane, rice, raw 
silk, and indigo. The plain villages exported cotton and a great por¬ 
tion of their rice and sugar to the market of Dhundshi. This market 
was frequented by merchants from Belgaum, Ron, Bagalkote, Kittur 
and from every town of consequence within 80 or 100 miles. “It is 
the great mart in this part of the country for the people of the black 
plains to meet and exchange their produce.” Salt was often imported 
in exchange for wheat, mug, toor, cloth, or whatever commodity the 
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market might have to give in exchange. The trades exported mostly 
chillies, rice, gur, sugar, oil and oil-seeds westward to the coast. Sugar 
was exported to Kumpta for the Bombay market. This tra e in sugar 
Wingate expected to increase if the tanks were put in repair. 

In the Belgaum Collectorate, should a ryot wish for English cloth, 
iron, etc., or to sell his rubbi crop he would proceed to Belgaum; should 
he be desirous of disposing of a surplus of the Khurrif produce, to 
Shah pur, should he wish to purchase native cotton cloth, to Bazehevari; 
and if it were his object to buy a kumli or a bullock, or to dispose of his 
ghi, to the bazar of Beil Hungal No fine cloth was imported, a little 
iron came from the Concan, but the principal imports thence were salt 
and eocoanuts m return for the import of rice. A good many articles 
of a miscellaneous nature were manufactured both for export and in¬ 
ternal consumption. Most of the cloth worn in the Collectorate was 
made in sufficient quantities to meet not only the wants of such im¬ 
portant towns as Belgaum and Shahpur, but those of other towns and 
villages, as well as for export to places along the coast. At each mar¬ 
ket day the Belgaum bazar was supplied by about 1,500 bullocks laden 
with salt, cloth and grain, brought from the plain districts to the east 
and south-east even beyond Dharwar. Belgaum was besides the most 
important centre for trade between the coast and the interior. Bagal- 
kote had considerable transactions with Hubli and Sholapur, being used 
as a depot for the staples of both these marts. The cotton from the 

markets of Sumpgaon was exported to Vingorla. A coarse description 

of hemp was manufactured into “sootlee” or ropes; gunni bags were 
made and sold at a profit in the Belgaum bazars. 

In Parasgad, the manufacturing towns were Sowndutti, Mudgud 
and Manoweli. There were in these towns about 1,000 looms for the 
manufacture of coarse cotton fabrics of various kinds suited to the 
consumption of the country around, but some of which were also ex¬ 
ported to Canara and the coast. Mudgud and Manoweli were also 

known for their dyed and printed stuffs, in the preparation of which 

upward of 200 families found employment in 1849. Of the total popu¬ 
lation of 12,337 in Gokak, nearly half were dependent on the manu¬ 
facture, dying and printing of cotton cloth. The chief manufacture of 
the town was an inferior sari exported largely for the supply of the 
coast and Bombay markets. It was also sent to Belgaum, Sangli and 
Meritch, but not further inland. The annual export of manufactured 
cotton was roughly estimated at 700 bullock loads. In 1849. Wingate 
estimated the trade of Gokak at Rs.l,05.000. The weavers were not half 
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as well off in 1844 as they were twenty years before. A weaver on the 
advent of Wingate earned 2 annas a day ‘"which is certainly a low pay 
for a skilled workman, even in a country where provisions are so 
cheap.” 

The Canarese talukas of Badami and Bagulkote were well known as 
manufacturing centres even in the early years of British rule. At the 
advent of the new survey, the population of Badami had considerably 
increased, and quite a large proportion of its people were still subsisting 
on manufactures in 1852 The chief manufacturing towns were Kehroor 
and Gooludgooda, but besides these, considerable industrial activity was 
also carried on in several of its other villages The chief manufacture 
of Kehroor was low-priced saris exported to Poona. Bombay, and the 
Conran About 1818 there were no less than 500 looms at work, but 
within three years they fell to 350 due to the high price of cotton. 
Besides the fall in the price of goods, even a demand foi the Keluoor 
saris had fallen, due to the competition of Gokak and other towns on 
the coast On the other hand, Gooludgooda prospered and had in 1852 
about 1,800 looms at work manufacturing nearly all kinds of cloth. 
These goods were either a cotton and silk mixture, or wholly of silk. 
The cotton yarn used in those manufactures came from England “It 
is satisfactory to find that these finer manufactures, which require 
comparatively little ol the raw material instead of being displaced by 
British goods are actually on the increase,” wrote Wingate The annual 
output of Gooludgooda was valued at t lac s of rupees and it was nearly 
all exported to Sholapur. Poona, the Concun and Bombay The 
manufactures of the towns of Badami and Moodkovee weie of a coarse 
kind similar to those of Kehroor. and were m the same depressed state. 

This increase in Gooludgooda manufactures hardly balanced the 
loss sustained in other quarters by the weavers. Even the Gooludgooda 
weaver was feeling the pressure of English goods, and as Wingate wrote, 
even if the English manufactures had not successfully replaced the 
native, they could hardly have failed of lowering the price of the 
latter and thus reducing the means of those engaged in their produc¬ 
tion. There was not only the competition of England but that of other 
manufacturing localities, especially those on the coast. The use of 
English yarns in native manufactures was fast increasing by 1852, and 
it threatened to supplant the native yarn altogether in the manufacture 
of finer kinds of native goods. In the Southern Maralha Country, the 
weavers had so far enjoyed the advantage of an abundant supply of 
cheap yarn spun from cotton raised in their immediate neighbourhood 
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or nearly all around, but this advantage disappeared when they had 
to obtain yarn from Europe. The advantage would then naturally pass 
to the towns on the coast where supplies of imported yarn were cheaply 
obtained, and a time was feared when the inland manufacturing popu¬ 
lation would have to shift to the cities on the coast. These fears were 
never realised, since an equally staggering blow by the multiplicity of 
English goods in Indian markets was given to all towns whether inland, 
or on the coast. 

Though the population increased, the manufactures fell in Bagalkote. 
Only 500 to 600 looms were at work manufacturing “dhotur joras.” 
cloth worn by the upper classes. They had been made of cotton with a 
silk border, and varied in price from 8 annas to Rs.10. The lower 
piiced varieties were exported to Poona, Sbolapur and Bombay. The 
turbans of Bagalkote, once famous and esteemed, bad fallen off greatly 
and were insignificant on Wingate’s advent in that town. 

At Ilkul in Hungund no less than 3,000 souls were employed in 
rollon and silk weaving Saris and cholis were the staple manufac¬ 
tures. particularly the latter of which between one and two thousand 
rupees' worth were said to be sold every week. Most of these looms 
were owned by the weavers themselves, who could earn U/j to 6 annas a 
day. The weavers, wrote Anderson, asserted that trade was much less 
brisk than it was ten years before, and attributed it to the enhanced 
price of raw silk and to the competition of English manufactures. These 
assertions Anderson denied, for according to him in 1853, the looms 
were increasing and a new quarter had for that purpose been added 
to the town of Ilkul. Besides Ilkul, there were Kumutgee, Sooleebhavee 
and Goodoor, where coarse cotton fabrics were manufactured. There 
were also at Kumutgee 50 houses of coppersmiths whose wares were ex¬ 
ported to Bagulkote, Belgaum and the Nizam’s country. There were in 
all 2,700 weavers in those three towns and several others in about ten 
villages making an additional aggregate of about 500 souls “The 
mixed cotton and silk manufactures,” wrote Anderson, “by far the most 
valuable, may be considered to be prosperous,... but there can be no 
doubt that in this taluka as elsewhere the weaver of common cotton 
fabrics finds himself undersold by English manufactures, and that the 
competition on their part is yearly increasing and gradually driving him 
out of the field.” This depression in manufactures invariably told on 
the agriculture as testified to by both Anderson 1 and Wingate. 

1 “Here as elsewhere the common indigenous manufactures could not stand 
up against the increasing competition with England, and in their decline could 
but depiess their dependent agriculture,”—Sel Rec. Bom Gov No LXXXI. 

E. H. F.—20 
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The manufacturing activity of the several other towns of the Bel- 
gaum Collectorate can be briefly summed up. In the town of Athni 
there were 400 souls supported by weaving coarse cotton cloth in 1853. 
There were in all 2,327 looms for cloth and 94 frames for blankets. 
The total number of souls supported by manufacture in the entire taluka 
were a little under 5,000. The whole of the manufactured output of 
Belgaum, and the more important Shahpur, was all consumed in the 
vicinity. The population of Ankalgi, Chikodi and Bedi, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few, was mainly agricultural. 

Hubli had long been a place of commercial importance and was 
considered to have increased in size and population under the British. 
It possessed a number of well-established banking houses and trading 
firms. The trade chiefly consisted in cotton fabrics manufactured in the 
town itself The women, in addition to household duties, busily devoted 
their spare time to spinning, and the yarn thus manufactured, after sup¬ 
plying the weavers of the taluka, found a ready market at Hubli. The 
towns of Guduck and Betigerri manufactured saris of a quality and 
durability of colour far superior to those of Hubli, rendering it an ar¬ 
ticle of demand in the neighbouring markets, and some were even ex¬ 
ported to Punderpur. Bankapur manufactured cotton and woollen 
fabrics for domestic consumption only. Its markets disposed of every 
week some 300 articles of various sizes. Besides cloth it manufactured 
shoes, sandals and cotton twist. The total goods disposed of on each 
market day was estimated at Rs.1,500. 

Kod and Dharwar talukas had no manufactures, even MKrikota 
had only 24 looms producing weekly about Rs.50 w'orth of coarse cloth. 
Unlike these talukas, a considerable manufacture of cotton stuffs and 
woollen blankets of a fine description were manufactured in the larger 
villages of Ranibednore. They were mostly for internal consumption, 
but were at times exported to Mysore and Canara. Besides these goods, 
the more expert weavers made silk cloth called “pitambars.” The bazar 
of Arlikatti in Tadas disposed of, on every market day, its manufacture 
of cotton cloth, worth Rs.300. The villages of Mulgund Mahal showed 
no industrial activity, but in Nurgund there was a considerable num¬ 
ber of weavers working nearly 400 looms in all, of which one half were 
jp the village of Seerol. 

The Inam Commission had added quite a number of alienations to 
Government lands and the population in the Kamatak showed a distinct 
rise by 1848. Bedi, Chikodi and Badami all had a population of over 
a lac covering approximately 2,178 square miles. With the exception 
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of Gokak, every other taluka in Belgaum had a population of over 
70.000, making a total for the entire Collectorate of 9,32.332 souls. 2 
In Dharwar, only Hubli had 1.19,474 souls, the other talukas had be¬ 
tween sixty to ninety thousand souls giving a total estimate of 6.54,895 5 
souls for the entire Collectorate. Therefore, in 1848, the total popu¬ 
lation of both Belgaum and Dharwar districts was estimated at 15.87,227 
souls which was an increase of 7,48,470 souls over the population of 
1827-28. The total population in 18-19 of both the Bombay Deccan and 
Kamatak was estimated at 42.81,833 souls. 

The condition of the people on the advent of the new land settle¬ 
ment differed from taluka to taluka Though every taluka, with the 
exception of a few, could show some substantial ryots, the majority 
rtere invariably very poor. It could not be denied that this poverty 
was due in no small measure to the heavy land assessment of former 
yeais. Mr. Simson, the Revenue Commissioner, writing to the Bom¬ 
bay Government in 1812 when requested to sell the ryot’s lands for the 
arrears of rent observed that continued over-taxation had reduced the 
people to a state of extreme poverty; width had been responsible for 
preventing them from making most of their lands. 4 ‘Their poverty 
being to a certain extent the effect of our mismanagement, it appears 
hardly fair to turn on them and say that unless thev immediately im¬ 
prove their tillage ... we will sell their hereditary property; and thus 
insist on their making the surplus profit of a good year pay for the 
deficiencies of partial failures.” The Government denied “such sweep¬ 
ing accusations of mismanagement” and wrote that it was not becom¬ 
ing "in so high a functionary to indulge in remarks” which implied a 
neglect on the part of the ruling authority “of one of the most impor¬ 
tant of its duties.” 5 Simson replied that "the extreme poverty of the 
cultivating classes has long, I believe, been the subject of universal re¬ 
mark, and without any reference to my own opinion on the subject I 
found the report of almost every officer who was considered an authonty 
on such points, attributing this poverty in a greater or less degree to 
over assessment.” 6 

In spite of excessive taxation, the ryots of Hubli and Nuwulgund 
could not be termed as a destitute peasantry, wrote Wingate. They were 


^ 2 Letter of .Tan 4, 1848. 

3 Letter of Feb 23, 1848 

4 Letter No. COO of April 26, 1842. 

5 Government Resolution No. 8161 of .Tune 11, 1842. 
b Letter No 834 of .Time 16, 1842. 
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much better off than similar classes in Sholapur, Poona and Ahmed- 
nagar. At the same time their condition of late years had greatly de¬ 
teriorated 7 In Dambal, the majority of cultivators were in needy cir¬ 
cumstances as might he expected in a district which was as yet only 
recovering from the injuries of long years of neglect. 8 9 Unlike the 
former talukas, the ryots in Bankapur had kept their lands in a good 
state of culture and raised far superior crops to those obtained from 
ordinary husbandry The people of Hangal appeared better clothed 
and fed than elsewhere, it was remarked that the women and children 
had invariably some sort of trinket, either of gold or silver, about their 
poison. Theie was abundant evidence that Kod must have been once 
the fairest of all talukas in the Southern Maratha Country “But even 
in iiuii it was lair to look upon, and an eye accustomed to the bare 
and monotonous aspect of the Southern Maratha Country in general, is 
delighted with the view from any little eminence over its grassy glades, 
fringed with the varied foliage of the mango, the tamarind, the cocoa- 
nut and date palms, among which tanks are seen at intervals glistening 
in the sunshine, while thin canopies of smoke hang lazily but grace¬ 
fully ovci the tops of trees which conceal the ruinous villages from 
view” 0 In 1!U<°> all was changed Its line plains, tor the most part, 
lay untilled; its richest bottoms suited to rice were over-grown with 
date jungle; its tanks were choked up with mud; its once populous vil¬ 
lages had dwindled away to a few miserable huts, and its active and 
nourishing agriculturists to the most povcity-stricken and spiritless 
peasantry. With slight variations in the above description the general 
condition of all villages in the Dharwar Collectorate “was in a very 
discreditable state ” During the rains the main streets of every vil¬ 
lage weie ankle-deep with a steaming mixture of dung and mud. In¬ 
toxication prevailed, and on bazar days the street in the vicinity of 
eveiy spirit shop was filled with drunken brawlers. 

Writing on the possibility of improving the life of the agriculturist, 
Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of survey in Belgaum in 18513, expressed 
the following opinion: “There is a long, steep hill to be climbed by 
the Indian agriculturist before he learns to avail himself of his op- 
poitunities as the British agriculturist does. To say nothing of the 
utter absence of the care of stock, he does not pay that thrifty at¬ 
tention to the collecting of lus manure, etc., which would be desirable.” 

7 Report No. 445 of Oct. 25, 1844 

8 Repoi t No 554 of Sept. 20, 1845. 

9 Report No 235 of Dee. 21, 1848. 
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He also pointed out the immense difficulty that a ryot had of disposing 
of his products, or even of stowing them away; and many a time he 
was compelled to sacrifice, or dispose of his bulky goods in an emer¬ 
gency, at a considerable loss. What the agriculturist needed was an 
easily convertible security which would occupy small bulk and be of 
inverse value. But such a security rested upon an acknowledged credit, 
which unfortunately the ryot had not in his sawkar, and the sawkar in 
his ryot. It is credit alone which makes a standard of exchange value, 
but Mitchell felt that this credit among the native population was not 
reciprocated, simply because they believed every one to be acting with 
only selfish ends. Hence, he felt that the Government ought to be the 
spring from whence all circulation of credit, whether of gold, silver or 
paper, ought to be made more freely to pervade the country. 

With the exception of the talukas of Bedi and Kittur, the general 
condition of the husbandry in the Belgaum Collectorate was similar to 
that of Dharwar. The husbandry of Bagalkote was inferior to that of 
Badami. Even the number of cattle was less. The villages were com¬ 
paratively thinly peopled and quite a number of them were deserted. 
The ryots of Athni were regarded as the poorest in the Southern Maratha 
Country. The villages of Sumpgaon were well drained and moderately 
clean, and the ryots appeared in comfortable circumstances, but most 
of them were very deeply in debt. In Padshapur, the miserable ap¬ 
pearance and way of living gave evidence of the distress into which 
the ryots were plunged by the usurious exactions of their creditors, 
who were the hanias and sawkars . 10 The above conditions were gen¬ 
erally prevalent in nearly every other taluka of the Collectorate. It 
was in the midst of such widespread depression, all over the Karnatak, 
that Wingate began the new survey and settlement 

Regarding the past revenue management, there were no reliable 
sources, and constant changes in the fortunes of the Southern Maratha 
Country had destroyed even what was available . 11 All that Wingate 


lO“Savee (the poorest and cheapest grain grown) is the food of the ryuts 
-seasoned perhaps with a few dried chillies and a little salt; and their dress 
consists of a coarse and cheap kumbly, and a dirty piece of cloth or rag tied 
round their heads. An oil light is an unusual sight in a village; a blazing wood 
fire, which is to be had for the collecting of the fuel, is kept burning—parti- 
mlarly during the whole ot the cold and dreaij nights of the xaiiiy season—to 
answer the threefold purpose of keeping them warm, cooking their poor and 
scanty meal, and lighting th.ir habitations”—Report of March 26, 1855. 

11 “The Mahrattas succeeded and one of their first measures was to raise 
the standard assessment. The town of Dharwar was plundered and burned by 
Parshram Bhu Patwardhan in 1790. Similar outrages followed until it passed 
into the hands of the British in 1817.”—Report No. 235 of Dec. 21, 1848. 
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could rely on were the accounts of the last twenty-eight years, and even 
these were neither absolutely correct nor complete. The fall in agri¬ 
culture so far was, in Wingate’s opinion, unquestionably due to over¬ 
assessment. “As in other districts,” he wrote, “the revenue realised in 
the first few years of our administration was very high, which gave rise 
to an exaggerated estimate of the capabilities of the district.” Reporting 
on conditions for instance in the Kod taluka, Wingate wrote: “It is sad 
to think of the development of the resources of this fine taluka having 
been so long retarded by the pressure of an insupportable taxation, 
but a day of brighter promise has at length dawned, and hope already 
beckons the dispirited peasantry to a career of industry that will eoon 
reward them with comfort and abundance.” 

The assessment was assumed to be only a matter of conjecture by 
Wingate, in which the greatest danger lay on the side of excess. Let 
the conjecture be too high and the country was ruined, let it be rather 
lower than it was, and there would be a small sacrifice of income to 
the Government, but the foundations were laid deep of the happiness 
to the ryots and of enlarged resources to the Government in the future. 
This was to be the first principle of the new land assessment. Various 
other suggestions for the successful working of the new land settlement 
were proposed by Wingate, (a) Great part of the energy and time 
of the native revenue servants had been wasted in the ruinous attempt 
to force cultivation beyond the means and exigencies of the cultivators. 
“This pernicious interference with the private concern of our ryots has 
been checked of late years; but it must be wholly rid of in order to 
afford the new order of things a fair chance.” (b) It was necessary 
to withhold land from pauper ryots. It was feared that such an action 
would perhaps throw much land out of cultivation, but Wingate was 
for placing his new assessment on a sound basis “rather than continue 
what is indefensible.” fej The time for the payment of revenue in¬ 
stalments had to be changed. So far the Government demand came 
when the crops weie standing in the field, this had resulted in sending 
the ryot to the sawkar who gave at a high rate of interest the sum for 
the revenue instalment. Merely by putting the date of payment a little 
further away than usual, the ryot would find sufficient time to dispose 
of his crops and pay the assessment from the realisation, (d) Finally, 
here as in the Bombay Deccan, the success of the new survey and settle¬ 
ment depended on improved means of communications and transport. 

The new land settlement marked an improvement in every taluka 
of the Bombay Karnatak in its tillage area and revenue collections: 
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BELGAUM 


Years 

j Taluka 

| Tillage in 

J Acres 

I Collections 

1 in Rupees 

During 19 years 
ending 1867-68 

Parasgad 

89,422 
rose to 
160,814 

65,166 
rose to 
1,19,120 

During 19 years 
ending 1867-68 

Ookak 

53,103 
rose to 

86,045 

22,444 
rose to 

45,281 

During 12 years 
ending 1862-61 

Vnhad 

13,202 
rose to 

21,308 

8,904 
rose to 

12,732 

During 12 years 
ending 1862-63 

Athm 

92.369 

IOSO to 
1.77,043 

37,419 
rose to 

69,659 

During 10 years 
ending 1864-65 

Sampgaon 

1,05,643 
rose to 

1 27 689 

1,35,617 
rose to 
1.55,031 

During 10 years 
ending 1864-65 

l’adsh.ipur 

l’achiiimi 

10,028 

12,518 

23,026 
rose to 

25,428 


Belgium i 



During 13 years 

ending 1867-68 

Chirked i 

1,07,356 
rose <o 
1.70,719 

1,30,135 
rose to 
'4,95,375 

During 13 years 
ending 1865-66 

Alik.i In 
(petty Mib- 
diMsion of 
Padshapui) 

12,083 
rose to 

15,294 

21,810 
rose to 

24,380 

During 13 years 
ending 1865-66 

Bull and 
Kittur 

26,467 
rose to 

35.985 

37,725 
rose to 

55,176 

During 10 years 
ending 1868-69 

Kagvad 

.Tagir 

1,22,932 
rose to 

1,65 737 

97,030 
roso to 

1,17,157 

CANARESE TALUKAS OF BELGAUM 

During 10 years 
ending 1862-63 

Hungund 

1,06,268 

1,58,106 

66,997 
rose to 

90,207 


Badann 

and 

Bagalkotc 

No statistics available for the 
years succeeding the new 
survey (1863-68) 
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Y ears 

Taluka | 

[ Tillage in 1 
| Atles j 

1 Collections 
| in Rupees 

During 10 years 

Hulili 

39,600 | 

57,300 

ending 1862-63 


rose to 

rose to 



11.000 

61,500 

During 10 years 

Ninwilgund 

2,10,000 

2,22,000 

ending 1863-64 


lose to 

rose to 



2,32.000 

2,40,000 

During 10 years 

Damhal 

2,22,300 

1,61,000 

ending 1864-65 


rose to 

rose to 



2 M),S00 

1,92,000 

During 10 vears 

Bankapur 

1,24.000 

1,50,000 

ending 1863-66 


rose lo 

rose to 



1,33 000 

1,60,000 

During 10 year-. 

Hangal 

1 14,000 

1,65,000 

ending 1866-67 

and 

lose to 

rose to 


Tadas 

1 27,000 

1,81,000 

During 10 years 

Banibeduore 

1.31 000 

1,32,000 

ending 1867-68 


lose to 

rose to 



1.63 000 

1,56,000 

During 10 years 

Km) 

1 26 00(1 

1,60,000 

ending 1868-60 


lose to 

rose to 



1 82 00O 

2,12.000 


Dliurwar 

Tillage area va 

ned from about 



1,19,000 acres to about 1,15,000 



acres and collections from 



IM .78.000 to It* 

1,62,000 

During 10 years 

Misi ikote 

52,000 

6,44,000 

ending 1867-68 


rose to 

rose to 



38 000 

75,500 

During 10 years 

Mulgund 

It) 300 

37,600 

ending 1860-61 


rose to 

rose to 



73,000 

65,600 


Well might Alexander Mackay write: “From the statement above 
given it will sufficiently appear that whilst Government has lost nothing 
in the shape of revenue by the adoption of a liberal policy, the ryot 
have been placed in a far better position.” 

We may finally give the prices of jawari.in a few of the important 
markets of the Southern Maratha Country. 
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Years 

Hubli 

(Jokak 

Nuwulgund 

Damball2 

184!) 

81 

50 

— 

60 

1850 

eoy 4 

51 

88 

60 

1851 

81 

52 

81 

73 

1852 

51 

50 

64 

49 

1853 

60*4 

33 

59 

46 

1854 

44 

35 

38 

40 

1855 

35% 

36 

47 

46 

1856 

41 

.14 

47 

12 

1857 

44 

32 

18 

38 

1858 

40% 

31% 

48 

31 

185!* 

38% 

32 

* 47 

26 

1800 

25% 

28% 

41 

18 

1861 

23 *4 

29V. 

24 

12 

1862 

24% 

19% 

24 

12 

1863 

10% 

9 

13 

«% 

1804 

11% 

15 

11 

— 

1805 

11 

9% 

11 

— 

1866 

10% 

13 

12 

— 

1867 

22% 

28% 

42 

— 

1868 

38% 


50 



In \ms 

Before the advent of the British, it \»’as notorious that numerous 
portions of the mahals in the Southern Maratha Country had become 
alienated as Inam, in an unauthorised and fraudulent manner. Various 
attempts had been made by the Peshwa’s Government to check this 
abuse; but as Yvas to be expected in districts so remote from the seat 
of central authority, so constantly subjected to change of management, 
so incessantly vexed by invasions and rebellions and consequent 
ravages of the Jagirdars and so mismanaged by disobedient Kumavisdars, 
those attempts always failed. 

When Munro took possession of the Carnatic in 1 HI 7, he noticed 13 
these abuses of fraudulent acquisitions of Inams. But so long as he 


12 With the exception ot Nuwulgund wheie the price is in seers of 80 
tolas per rupee, the rest of the prices are in scera per rupee. 

13 “A large portion of them will be lound to have arisen tiom unauthorized 
"rants and other frauds The whole should be carefully investigated after 
peace is le.stored and the country settled, and such part of the expenditure as 
is of modern date and not duly authorized, should be stopped This course is 
followed by the native Government at every new succession, and frequently 
more than once in the same reign”—Letter of March 8, 1818, in camp near 
Belgaum to Elphinstone. 

“Many Inams will be found on examination lo have been given clan¬ 
destinely by revenue officers without authority Every one from the kurnum 
of a village to the Sursoobah of tlie Carnatic, grants both lands and pensions. 
The Sursoobah, or his deputy, when he is about to quit his office, fabricates 
a number of Inam sunuds; he gives away some and sells the rest. The new 
Sursoobah resumes some, but continues a part of them. When such Tnams 
have not by long possession become in some degree the fair property of the 
possessors, they ought to be resumed”—Letter of Aug 28, 1818. (To Elphin- 
vtone.) 
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retained charge of the Province, it was in a state too unsettled to admit 
of these Inam frauds being rectified. 

In IB 19, Elphinstone, as Commissioner of these conquered ter¬ 
ritories, prescribed some rules for the settlement of the Inam claims. 
He stated in the rules circulated that it was not intended that any gen¬ 
eral scrutiny should at once be commenced as he did not consider these 
regulations perfect; for he had requested his subordinates to make any 
suggestions that occurred to them. 14 He personally looked forward to 
a time when their system would mature, a year hence, when it would 
he proper to hold an extended scrutiny of the Inam claims. It would 
then perhaps be expedient to grant a year’s revenue to that officer who 
discovered the fraud from the resumption. 15 

The scrutiny commenced under Thackeray, whose untimely death 
prevented the completion Since that time inquiries were continued by 
several collectors; but their proceedings had always been desultoiv. 
decisions isolated, and no regular investigation or registoi ever com¬ 
menced. All this was due to the insufficiency, wrote Hart, of European 
officers, or rather the want of a particular office for the settlement of the 
enormous number of alleged Inams in existence Another great defi¬ 
ciency in all investigations was the necessity of trusting evidence and 
for its genuiness there was no guarantee. 

On the appointment of Goldsmid, whose name is so familial to us 
legarding his survey of the Bombay Deccan, he was startled by the 
enormous proportion of land alienated in the shape of Inams in the 
Collectorates of Belgaum and Dharwar. 16 Besides, the whole mahals 
enliiely assigned as Jagirs, he found about 700 entire villages alienated 
in both Collectorates, and in the balance of 2,452 Government villages 
he estimated the minor alienations at about 60,000 estates; 17 "the shaie 
left for Government, even in these its Khalsat villages, not averaging 
one-half thereof.” 

On Goldsmid’s commencing to investigate, he was able to collect 
information which showed that many of the Inams were surreptitious 
alienations. It was Goldsmid who drew the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the importance of the Poona Daftar in 1841. He was anxious 
that immediate precautions should be taken for preventing any of those 

14 Report No. 597 of July 1, 1848. 

15 Report No. 597 of July 1, 1848. 

lt>Inam Commission (Soleet Paper*), pp 125-121 

I7SeI Roc Bom. Gov. No. XXX. 
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records falling into the hands of local officers. Government assented 
to Goldsmid’s suggestions, 18 and he was deputed to the Poona Daftar 
to collect all papers relating to the Southern Maratha Country, a duty 
which he completed as far as possible by 1842. 

Being in possession of these important records, Goldsmid wrote 19 
to the Commissioner and subsequently to the Government 20 in 1843. 
The result of which was the appointment. 21 as we have already related 
in the history of Inams in the Bombay Deccan, of a committee com¬ 
posed of Goldsmid and Moro Punt to look into the titles of persons 
holding villages and lands a*s Inam. 

In 1844, Hart, the Commissioner, was added to the Committee, but 
subsequently owing to successive removals of his colleagues, was left 
unassisted until 1847 when one Captain Gorden was appointed to as¬ 
sist him. 

It was in June of 1843 that the veiy first official inquiry 22 into 
the history of Inams was begun in the talukas of Hubli and Nuwulgund. 
It was in September 23 of the same jear that fuither investigations were 
extended to entire villages in Inam throughout the Southern Maratha 
Country, and it was during these activities, the reader will recall, that 
an added duty was to be performed by way of inquiries into the emolu¬ 
ments of village and district hereditary officers 24 In 1845, the Com¬ 
missioner was again informed to confine his duties only to Ilubli and 
Nuwulgund; 25 but, in I946, 2(> the Court of Directors finally extended 
these investigations to the whole of the Southern Maratha Country. In 
the two years 1846 and 1847, the Commission had investigated whole 
villages as Inams to the total number of 15,954. Hart writing 27 to 
Government in 1848, while the Commission continued its labours, cal¬ 
culated that an immediate addition to the revenue would amount to 
Rs.18,000, ol which about half would probably be immediately added. 


18 Letter No 3001 of Oct. 7, 1841 

19 Letter No. 131 of Feb. 9, 1843 

20 Letter No. 178 of May 4, 1843 

21 Letter No. 2054 of Feb. 9, 1843 

22 Letter No 2054 of June 16, 1843 

23 Letter No 3035 of Sept, 16, 1843 

24 Letter No 195 of Jan. 17, 1844 

25 Letter No 3093 of July 29, 1845 

26 Letter No. 2144 of April 28, 1846. 

27 Tleport No 597 of July 1, 1848 
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and the rest would lapse at the death of the then incumbents, the aver¬ 
age age of whom was forty-three years. 

The labours of the Commission here, as in the Bombay Deccan, 
continued for some years, till in 1852 it became a body with judicial 
powers of dispensing with all questionable lnams throughout the 
Presidency. 28 


20 The labouis oi this Inam Commission make up a list of separate records 
at the Poona Duftar, but are not thrown open to research. The settlement 
of various claims of a questionable nature as Well as the Company’s interests 
ot resuming these Inam lands lor their revenue all add ,in air of secrecy to 
those documents 







CHAPTER V 


COMMUNICATIONS—PART I 

The ponderous range of the ghauts stretched down the Bombay 
Deccan into the Southern Maratha Country, throwing out its woody 
spurs and luxuriant vegetation, presenting in its downward rush the 
same impenetrable barrier here in the south as it did in the north. It 
dropped a picturesque curtain between the lands that fringed the sea 
and those that lay beyond. 

It is obvious that in a country so circumstanced, the line of roads 
which would entail the greatest difficulty and cost in their construction 
would be such as pursued a north and south direction A road run¬ 
ning say from Dharwai via Belgaum. Kolhapur and Sattara to Poona, 
would meet formidable obstacles at almost every five miles of its course. 
Between Kolhapur and Belgaum there was one formidable stream a few 
miles beyond Napani, and another less so near the Gatprapha River. 
This portion of the road was crossed by seven streams about fifty miles 
apart. There were between Belgaum and Dharwar. which are fifty 
miles apart, two comparatively low ranges to be got over and two 
streams to cross. In this list of impediments were not included, ob¬ 
served Mackay, several minor stiearns which have to be bridged ere the 
road traversing them could be perfect 1 Such were the labours that 
awaited any Government who would venture to plan a scheme of roads 
for the Karnatak. 

In 1820, almost all villages of the Belgaum Collectorate were cut 
off for weeks together by swollen streams and Hooded rivers, and be¬ 
fore the rains the people were forced to lay in a four to five months' 
store of provisions 1 3 In the years that followed, the new Government 
concentrated mainly on those roads which were of military importance. 
The communications divided themselves into two distinct military sys¬ 
tems, one of which was called the Poona and the other the Belgaum 
system; each had its main or trunk line commencing at the coast, the 
one at Bombay and the other at Vingorla 5 These trunk-lines united 
these two ports with the military headquarters of Poona in the north 
and Belgaum in the south From Poona branched off four roads, either 
terminating or leading into military stations From Belgaum the south- 


1 “Western India,” Mackay, p. 375 

2 “Belgaum Gazetteer,” p. 302. 

3 “Western India,” Mackay, p 393. 
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ern system branched off into three roads, all terminating in the military 
•stations of Belgaum. Kolhapur, Kaladji and Dharwar. Besides these 
military roads, the Company did in its own interest think of a road 
about 1820 over the Ram and the “Guneshgoody” Ghauts in order to 
facilitate the conveyance of cotton to the coast. 4 The work of repairing 
and laying out the road was first entrusted to a party of pioneers, aided 
by prisoners 5 * The prisoners fell sick and many died, whereupon the 
“wodurs"’ whose habits fitted them for this task were chosen by Thackeray 
to finish the road.*' In February of 1824, we learn that a new road from 
Belgaum to Vmgorla by the Ram Ghaut was completed. 7 8 

In 1826, Captain Climes noticed that, besides the three mam lines 
of military roads, two others also centered at Belgaum. Two went north 
to Poona, one went north-easi to Kaladji and Sholapur, one went south¬ 
east to Dharwar, and one went to Goa and Vingorla in Ratnagari u Few 
if any of these roads were in good order. In 1829 the roads joining 
tlu' lands of the Bombay Karnatak with the coast were described as 
wretihed tracts unworthy of the name of roads. After 1829 upwards 
of iifteen years little seemed to have been done to improve the roads. 9 

The system of roads m the Katnatak was certainly more calculated 
to be of benefit to trade, but that such was not the object in planning 
or constructing it was evident from the fact that for the same cost roads 
more servicable in a commercial sense might have been constructed in 
the same neighbourhood. 10 Travelling through the Karnatak, Maekay 
wiole that it was certainly surprising to find that the point at which 
all roads in the system converged was that which was the military head¬ 
quarters of the division. He therefore came to the conclusion that when 
the Company undertook the construction of roads, whatever commercial 
unpin lance they might have assumed, was merely a happy coincidence 
to their position as military roads. Such commercial consideration 
weighed lightly against the maintenance of control over the conquered 
teriitories by well planned military communications. 

Turning our attention to the system of transport, we learn that 
here, as in Maharastra. the oppressive begari system was in practice. 

4 Letter No 2015 ot Aug. 4, 1820 

I Letter ot Sept 13. 1820; Letter of Sept. 22, 1820 

l> Letter No 228 ot Oet. 1, 1820; Letter of Sept 20, 1820; Letter of Oct. 
20 1820 

? Lotto! No 818 ot l<'eb. 20, 1824. 

8 “Belgaum tlnzetteer.” p. 302. 

9 Ibid 

in-\\ estetn 


India,” Maekay, p. 304. 
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Thackeray wrote, 11 in 1820, that during his Jummabundy tour he had 
the occasion to talk freely with the ryots respecting their condition, and 
though the complaints were varied and many, it was usually pointed 
out that the greatest grievance of all was the practice of pressing coolies 
and putting supplies in requisition. These complaints were found not 
only in the villages near the roads, but even in those in remote situations. 

This method of requisition of coolies and carriage was somewhat 
similar, observed Thackeray, to the press-gang method of recruiting for 
the Navy in England. In England the independent spirit of the people 
usually prevented a press gang from exceeding its powers, but in the 
Carnatic, when the Amildar sent out his foraging party for coolies, the 
natives seldom withheld either their labour or their propeity when they 
were demanded in the name of the sirkar. 

In every other country in the world, wrote the Collector, troops and 
travellers provided their own carriage, and if at all coercion was to be 
exercised in the Carnatic, it was desirable that it be exercised only on 
emergent occasions. The difficulty was to permit this power in any 
degree and at the same lime prevent the abuse of it. A complete prohi¬ 
bition of this began system, it was felt, would create great inconvenience 
in the Carnatic until an improved state of transport was introduced. 
Thackeray therefore felt that the evils of the begari system could be 
lessened by fixing rates of transport and coolie hire, 12 and compelling 
every person to advance the amount to the village officer who was ex¬ 
pected to provide the carnage. This measure, in his opinion, would re¬ 
move one great evil of the begari system. The coolies who had so far 
seldom or never received their hire would then do so. 13 


11 Letter No. 200 of July 24, 1820. 

12 “In case when travellers may he obliged to depend on the village tor 
carriage they shall procure it only according to the following rates- 

Rates of Hire 

For each coolie per coss 2 pice 

For each bullock per coss 4 pice 

For each bandy per coss 12 pice 

48 of such pice being pqual lo a .Madias rupee. (Proclamation of July 
24, 1820.) 

13 “When two or three hundred coolies are required, and only a day’s 
notice is given for procuring them, the peons often seize upon inhabitants 
(with the exception of Brahmins and Soukars) indiscriminately, driving them 
m a herd to the place of rendezvous, and pen them like cattle until the arrival 
of the baggage. The sufferers on these occasions seldom think of being paid, 
and consider themselves in luck if relieved from their loads at the next stage; 
indeed the fear of being pressed still further induces them to throw down their 
loads and run away before they have completed the first stage.”—Letter No. 
200 of July 24. 1820 
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Regarding the requisition of provisions, it was proposed to over¬ 
come that difficulty by deputing with every detachment of troops officers 
of supply, to furnish provisions and see them paid for. For the suc¬ 
cessful working of this plan, timely intimation of the approach of 
troops was always to be sent to the Collector of that district where the 
detachment would be temporarily stationed. 

In a Proclamation, Thackeray stated that the practice of pressing 
coolies had been found harassing to the natives of the country and in¬ 
consistent with justice and good government It was therefore necessary 
to enforce certain regulations throughout the Southern Maratha Coun¬ 
try. (a) Any person either pressing coolie or carriage was subject to 
apprehension and trial before a magistrate, lb) Kvcry traveller must 
jirovide his own carriage, and the public servant*- would not aid him 
except under the regulations laid down for hiic. (<•) One day’s previous 
notice was to be given to the Kotwal. Patel, 01 the village headman, of 
the number of coolies lequircd and the hire for which was to be paid 
in advance; (d) The village officer was under no circumstance to press 
the ryots, or the coolies, but was to procuie them without violence; 
(e) No set of coolies was to be taken failher than one stage of the jour¬ 
ney, If) The village headman was to show these mles to every traveller, 
and a violation of them meant a fine 01 impiisonincnt; finally. Ig) The 
list of stages where carriage was procurable had to be sent to the prin- 
cijial stations in the districts 

With the evidence of 1821 before us to end the oppressions of the 
begari system, we are still in a jiosition to show that in spite of these 
regulations, constant vigilance was lequircd to forestall opjiression In 
1825. we have Stevenson writing 11 to Bahei that "notwithstanding every 
precaution, the evil still existed ” The worst abuses regarding the 
transput! regulations came from the troops On Chaplin's inquiry as to 
how lar the regulations had ended the abuses ol lire began system, 
Baber wrote 15 that he would only be misleading Government were he to 
say anything to lead them to suppose that the evil practices did not con¬ 
tinue, or that lie possessed means not possessed by the late Thackeray to 
put an entire stop to it In 1826, Baber drew the attention of the Com¬ 
manding Officer Pollock, of the Dooab Field Force, to the lawless con¬ 
duct of his two subordinates Cunningham and Briggs who had threatened 
the mamlutdai of Rhone and compelled him to give free transport and 
provisions. Pollock, in a courteous reply, regretted that in spite of all 


14 Letter No 1103 of May 1, 1825 

15 Letter Xo 1480 of April 17, 1820 
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the publicity he had given the regulations they should have produced 
so little effect. He was anxious to punish all such offenders in the 
future, and requested the Collector to furnish him with particulars re¬ 
garding the period, place and names of the offenders that would enable 
him to bring the delinquents to a public trial. 16 He had called on 
Lieutenants Cunningham and Briggs for an explanation and stated that 
he was very anxious to check such complaints in future which were “so 
disgraceful to the conduct of British soldiers ” 

Before 1844 the karnatak, especially the Dharwar Collecloratc. 
was very badly off for roads. Carts were almost unknown, and long 
distance traffic was carried on entirely by pack bullocks. 17 There was 
little or no traffic westwards with the Canara and the coast. In a dis¬ 
tance of 350 miles, between the Bhor Pass near Poona and the extreme 
southern frontier of the Bombay Presidency, the only cart road was by 
the old Ram Pass between Belgaum and Vingorla. 18 This Ram Pass 
was too far north for Dharwar traffic. What little traffic there was went 
on bullocks by rough tracks to Kumpta. Ankola, and other north 
Canara polls. In Belgaum. similar conditions prevailed, till Mr. Reid, 
Member of Council in 1847, drew Government’s attention to the im¬ 
portance and the necessity of roads or railways. 

In nearly every survey report, Wingate never lost the opportunity 
of impressing upon Government the vital importance of good com¬ 
munications. “My own conviction is, that nothing short of extensive 
improvements in the internal communications of the country will meet 
the exigencies of the case; and that unless these be speedily undertaken, 
the revenue and trade of this Presidency will receive a shock from which 
thev rna> never recover." 19 Wingate further observed that if financial 
considerations prevented the improvement of communications, then 
Government had failed to grasp their importance. The roads con¬ 
structed had in his opinion already repaid the authorities “the cost of 
their construction tenfold.” Roads required a large outlay of money; 
and because they yielded no direct return, the Government was apt to 
forget that they gave a return at all. They were, in Wingate’s estima¬ 
tion, the most profitable of all investments, and he did not believe that 
theie was a line of road in the country which did not in its indirect in¬ 
fluence on the revenue repay the cost of its construction within ten years. 

16 Letter of May 23, 1826. 

17 “Dharwar Gazetteer," p. 341. 

18 lbul. 

19 Report No 146 of Sept 29, 1846 

E. H F—21 
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But looking at the little that had been done in the way of opening new 
lines of roads, he was “almost inclined to despair of seeing this im¬ 
portant desideratum supplied.” 20 At another time he apprehended it to 
be his duty to continue to press upon the attention of Government the 
vital importance of good roads to the success of the survey operations 
entrusted to his superintendence. 21 

Good roads were not only of vital importance to internal trade, 
but in the case of several talukas it meant life itself The region was 
dependent on the exports of raw produce for the payment of the land 
assessment, and imports of salt, metals and other articles required for 
internal consumption. Wingate had estimated the prosperity of the 
country on the amount of its exports, and therefore was of the opinion 
that to facilitate and increase communications was of utmost impor¬ 
tance To him, cotton, which had an unlimited demand, had every 
prospect of being cultivated and exported to a very much larger ex¬ 
tent than it was. But as things were, the value of the staple to the 
grower was greatly diminished by the expense of carriage to the coast 
over very bad roads. These circumstances had already made the cot¬ 
ton trade of the Karnatak precarious. 22 Wingate feared its extinction, 
or great contraction at no distant date, with a disastrous consequence to 
the people and the revenue. The only saving factor was nothing else 
but an immediate improvement of the internal communications, and 
cheapening the mode of carriage. The cotton trade of the Karnatak 
was of undoubted importance to the land revenue of that part of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

The period of the new survey (1843-1850) was one of plans and 
proposals for the improvement of communications in every taluka. The 
important town of Gokak possessed valuable trade with the coast, but 
was unapproachable from the west by carts, and hardly from other di¬ 
rections, owing to the wretched condition of the roads; while the vil¬ 
lages of Parasgad were quite as unfavourably situated. A proposition 
for clearing a cart road from Nurgoone through Manowli and Gokak 
was proposed. 23 The road from Bijapur to Kolhapur passed through 
the town of Athni, and was the only line of communication kept in suf¬ 
ficient repair to be passable. 24 The proposed road from Meritch, east 

20 Set. Rec Bom. Gov. No. CXLVIH. 

21 Report No. 554 of Sept. 20, 1846. 

22 Set. Rec. Bom. Gov. No. CLV. 

23 Report No. 246 of 1849. 

24 Sol. Rec. Bom. Gov. No CIA XXI 
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and west, would greatly facilitate the transport of produce to the coast 
via Kolhapur and the Ponda Ghaut. 25 The condition of Badami and 
Bagalkote was no better regarding roads for wheeled carriages, but the 
line of road which was then being cleared between Hubli and Sholapur 
passed through both these talukas, and promised to be an important 
benefit. A scheme for clearing the many cross-roads between these 
talukas was also in progress. 20 Much improvement in traffic and trade 
was expected when a road under construction had brought Hungund 
within reach of the Belgaum and Kaladgi road at Bagalkote 27 In 1814, 
the Madras Government sanctioned the construction of a good cart road 
from the upper country to the port of Kumpta, which, Wingate con¬ 
sidered, would be very beneficial to Hubli and Nuwulgund. 28 The 
construction of a railway to Sholapur. e\en if it were extended to reach 
the hanks of the Tungbhadra River, precluded the possibility of any 
single line sufficing to meet the wants of the country There ought to be 
two at least. The more southerly one for the Dharwar Collectorate, the 
Canara and Bellary Zilla of Madras; and the other for the Belgaum 
Colleotoiale, Jagir Stales and l\izam’s Dominions, to some port north 
of Vingorla—probably Viziadrug. 29 The former scheme had been 
sanctioned by the Madras Government, and proposals for the immediate 
construction of the latter were already before the Home authorities, 
whose sanction to the plan was considered certain by Wingate. 

In 1845, the first pass within the Canara limits was improved, and 
this pass lead far south to Ilonavar. About 1818, measures were taken 
to open a route to Kumpta. The southern talukas had so far been cut 
olT from the road leading to the port of Kumpta by a tract hardly 
available for carts, and unless a road opened through it, the cotton and 
sugar of that part of the Collectorate, which formed a very important 
trade, would have to be conveyed to the coast on pack-bullocks, and the 
benefits which the Kumpta road was calculated to confer on that por¬ 
tion of the Karnatak would in a great measure be lost.' 59 Anderson 
suggested the improvement of a very indifferent route from Kalghati 
down the valley to the port of Sadashivgad, which in point of distance 
was much nearer to the northern districts of the Southern Maratha Coun¬ 
try than the port of Kumpta. 31 

25 Report No 267 of 1853 

26 Report No 165 of June 29, 1853. 

27 Report No. 267 of July 26, 1853. 

28 Report No. 445 of Oct 25, 1844. 

29 Report No. 146 of Sept. 29, 1846. 

30 Report No 235 of Dec. 21, 1848. 

31 Sel Itee Bom (tov No CLVI 
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Alexander Mackaj, who travelled through the Bombay karnatak 
in 1852, has left an account of the means of communication. 32 In 1852 
a road from Napani to Belgaum was under construction; only sixteen 
miles of it between Belgaum and the Gatprabha was completed. At 
Belgaum itself lie came in contact with a new cluster of made roads. 
The first deserving of attention was the one which lead from the port 
of Vingorla up the Ham Ghaut to Belgaum. The impracticable nature of 
the Ghaut had rendered that road almost useless for the purpose of 
commercial traffic. To get a load of moderate dimension up the Ram 
Ghaut was a day's work This made road from Vingorla to Belgaum 33 
continued eastward to Kaladgi, a distance of seventy-four miles. It 
onlv deseived the name of a road for the first eighteen miles from 
Belgaum The rest was little better than a fair-weather track, although 
Ks 80,000 wcie said to have been spent on it All that it had. besides 
the eighteen miles of tolerable road to Messurghi, were three traveller’s 
bungalows The Kaladgi road was continued for about twelve miles to 
Bagulkote. The Bagulkote road, undertaken in the time of famine, was 
certainly good work. 34 

The road from Belgaum to Dharwar was a first-iate specimen of a 
made road It continued to Hubli and the Madras frontier whence it 
piocceded as the well-known Kumpta road. Between Belgaum and 
Dhaiwar it was unbridged and intersected by about thirty streams. The 
intemiptiou which this offered to traffic may well he conceived. The 
chief obstacle was the Malprabha River which sometimes swelled to a 
gieat height Mackay said that he had learnt that some natives had of¬ 
fered to undertake the bridging of it on certain conditions, but that no 
arungement had been arrived at on the subject. “This offer,” he wrote, 
“accoiding to the rate at which things progress in India, will require 
meditation and reference for a quarter of a century at least.” 

The load from Poona to Belgaum, undertaken in those early years 
for military purposes, was still incomplete But driven to do some¬ 
thing, as Mackay observed, by the cry for internal improvement, the 
Government had proceeded to unite the two systems of military roads 
by a complete north and south line, to extend from Belgaum to Poona. 

3-' “Western Tmha.” Mackay, 1853, p fi t 

33 Please see the map. 

34 “I was struck with it tile moment l came upon it; toi it bulged like 
a halt buried cylinder irom the ground, so well rounded that the rain was 
luunediatelv >hot fioiu it, and so smooth and hard, that the wheels scarcely 
lett then 11acks upon it" (Maekav) 
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The total extent of the made road, actually completed, did not exceed 
180 miles which total was thus made up: 

Milos-II 

Vingorla to Belgaum about 70 

Belgium to Dbaiwai 17 

Dharwai to Madras Frontier .13 

Belyanin to Kulladghi (onl\ 18 miles ot tin* 74 ically 

mad* road) 18 

kuBadghi to Jlagalkoto 12 

180 

To this the Belgaum Kolhapur road, nearly finished, could be 
added, making the total of neatly 241 miles of made road in the enlire 
Bombay Karnatak in 1852. The reader will remenibei Wingate's sug¬ 
gestion of a load from Belgaum via the Ponda Ghauts to Viziadrug 
which appears to have been completed, hut Maekay does not include it 
in his list of made roads 

Writing of the fair-weather roads, frequented tracks, post-office 
tracks, etc , Mackav was of the opinion that such plottings on a map 
were to he regarded as illusions, as “no one would think of including 
such tracks among the roads, properly speaking, of any country . . . 
these are natural tracks, merely indicating the course taken by an ir¬ 
regular traffic over the open surface of the country.” The best of them 
were practicable during the fair weather for carts simply because at 
that time much of the surface of the countiy w*as so. 

Of the total 700 miles of made road in the Bombay Deccan and 
Karnatak, only 140 miles were available throughout the year, the traf¬ 
fic on the remaining 560 miles was interrupted, during the greater part 
of the rainy season, by the streams that intersected them. About 300 
miles, or neaily one-half of the roads, pursued a north to south direc¬ 
tion, which made them completely useless from the commercial point 
of view. 3 *’ Besides this, the Southern Maratha Country was most ac¬ 
cessible from Bombay by sea, so that passengers generally proceeded 
by Vingorla, unless they bad an object in going through the interior. 37 


35 In the Bombay Deccan we had Miles 

Road from Ban well to Poona 70 

Poona to Jooneer 50 

Poona to Ahmednagar 70 

Poona to Indapur 90 

Poona to Sattara 76 

Nagonta to Sattara 100 


456 

The sum total or entire milage for the Bombay Deccan and Karnatak 
came to about 700 miles. “Western India,” Maekay, p 396 
36“Western India.” Maekay, p. 400. 

37 11 ml , 402 
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Every one, wrote Mackay, who could express a disinterested opinion, 
would regard the 700 miles of road as a scandalously insufficient pro¬ 
vision to what is regarded as the chief, material prerequisite to the 
civilization and progress of a country. The amount spent was a 
miserable pittance in comparison to the revenue collected. 38 And even 
the little that had been spent so far, in Mackay’s estimation, was not 
a sacrifice to the genius of trade but to the god of war 39 

The appeals of Captain Wingate and his co-workers lead us to 
consider the distribution of the made roads. Of the roads leading from 
the ghauts, the Collectorates of Poona and Ahmednagar got the lion’s 
share Belgaum, when it had its road to Kolhapur completed, had about 
100 miles of road as far as Teygoor on the border of the Dharwar dis¬ 
trict, and about 60 miles from the Ram Ghaut to Bagalkote. The small¬ 
est share was to fall to the lot of Dharwar, which could only reckon 
50 miles of made road throughout its entire length and breadth, viz., 
that leading from Teygoor, on the Belgaum line, through the town of 
Dhaiwar and Hubli, to the Madras frontier of Canara. a little beyond 
Tadas. 40 Dharwar, the greatest cotton producing centre, with an area 
of 3,798 square miles, could boast of only 50 miles of road which gave 
her one mile of road for every 76 square miles, or for every 48,640 
acres of surface Whilst it produced 50 per cent of all the cotton ex¬ 
ported from the Dcccan, it had been favoured with about 7 per cent of 
all the made roads in that part of the Presidency. When the revenue of 
Dharwar averaged nearly 12 lacs annually, the sum spent on those 50 
miles of road was Rs.64,530, or about Rs.1.290 a mile; and this sum 
spread over many years, the percentage was scarcely appreciable. Look¬ 
ing at the map (No. 2), we realise at a glance that this one road from 
Teygoor, bending down via Dharwar and Hubli to the coast, passed 
through talukas which only produced grain, while the rest of the vital 
cotton producing district to the east was without a single mile of good 
road from one end of it to the other 

Bitter over this neglect of communications, Alexander Mackay ob¬ 
served that there could be no stronger condemnation of the Govern¬ 
ment than the fact that, notwithstanding such past neglect, it was in 
1852 still doing so little. In Belgaum, the aggregate amount spent on 


38“\Vestcrn India,” Mackay, p 402. 

39 Compare tins with the state of things m England with her 30,000 miles 
of turn-pike road, being about a mile for every thousand acres of her surface, 
and tor about every 000 of her people.. .” 

■W “Western India.” Mackay, p 406. (See the Map) 
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roads during the ten years end'ng 1852 had been £20,508, while the 
aggregate revenue received for the same period had been about a mil¬ 
lion and a half sterling. The expenditure, then, could be calculated at 
l 1 /-? P er cent of the receipts. In Dharwar the actual sum invested in 
roads in 1852 was under Rs.9,000 which Mackay said was about equal 
to the salary of the first assistant to the Collector, or less than four-fifths 
of one per cent of the revenue which exceeded in 1850 11 !/> I 00 '' of 
rupees. The entire sum to be spent on roads came to a little more than 
half a year’s salary of the Collector. 41 Mackay gave these figures to 
prove to the Chamber of Commerce in England the indifferent attitude 
of the Company toward cotton transport. Since England’s loss of 
America, raw cotton could be found perhaps in the same quantity, if 
not in quality, in India. If Indian cotton was to benefit England, India 
must receive all transport facilities for this production, and hence 
Mackay’s anxiety. 

Retween 1850 and 18t>0 a great advance was made in opening com¬ 
munications with the western coast through Canara. 4 ^ This was a happy 
activity, for within two years the American war was destined to shoot 
up the prices of Indian cotton to an unprecedented height. Within 
Dharwar limits, the last bridge on the great military trunk-road north 
to Belgaum, the Vardha Bridge, was completed in 1866. Since 1864 
the local funds system had placed increased means for constructing and 
improving roads in the hands of the Commissioner and Collector. Com¬ 
munications had fairly improved. 43 

IRRIGATION—PART II 

Nothing had been undertaken regarding irrigation in the early 
years of British rule in the Southern Maratha Country. There was 
ample evidence of the stupendous canals of the famous Anagundy times, 
which had continued to benefit the country “after the lapse of three 
centuries of uninterrupted disturbance and misrule.” 1 “Let us hope,” 
writes Wingate in 1846, “that our own will yet exceed them in number 
and importance, as well as their enduring influence on the welfare of 
the people.” So far, all that had been contributed by their rule were 
“some tanks and wells repaired, and about five and twenty miles of 


41 “Western India,” Mackay, p. 412. 

42 “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 393. 

♦3 “Belgaum Gazetteer,” p 303. 

1 Report No 14604 of Sept 29, 1846 
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cheap and easily formed road ... during nearly thirty years of British 
rule " 

Maekay was even more critical of this neglect of public works 
when he wrote that the Government in India was unlike the Govern¬ 
ment in England, because in India it was both Government and land¬ 
lord, yet the duties of the landlord it utterly neglected, while it per¬ 
formed the duties of a Government only to enforce the rights of the 
landlord 2 * 

The only solitary example (besides the repair of tanks and wells') 
regarding a scheme of irrigation is met with in a report by Wingate 
on Bagalkote in 1853/’ In the case of this taluka, it was observed that 
its climate was uncertain and its crops liable to fail, hence irrigation was 
of greater importance to the taluka, even than roads. 4 The deep soils of 
the spacious plain through which the Krishna flowed were unsurpassed 
in fertility, could they be sufficiently watered by means of irrigation. 
When Wingate saw these plains they were valueless and unproductive, 
yielding meielv scanty crops of jawari and other dry grains, instead 
of rich returns of sugar-cane, rice and other tropical products, which 
they were capable of if irrigation were introduced The reason for 
not having utilised the waters of the Krishna in former vear«, in¬ 
dependent of the religious objection entertained by the ryots of draw¬ 
ing water from the sacred stream, was the great depth of its bed below 
the plain throughout the whole of its course along the Bagalkote taluka. 
!\oi was water to be obtained from the wells in the neighbourhood of 
the river, except at a depth so great as to make it economically use¬ 
less foi agricultuial purposes 

The only means, then, of obtaining water for irrigating the plains 
of the Krishna was by darning the river itself at a sufficient distance up 
the stream so as to obtain a head of water that could be lead off by a 
canal to overflow a portion of the plain within the limits of Bagalkote 
With this point in view. Wingate had examined the course of the river 
for many miles above Bagalkote, and had found at the turn of Gulgulleh 
in Athni a favourable position for the construction of a “bundarra ” 
The building of this ‘'bundarra” would give ample supply of water for 

2 “Western India,” Maekay. p. 421 

“But whether Government be or be not proprietor... there can be no 
doubt but that it draws from the land, even under the new survey, all the 
rent, which it can possibly bear.” (Maekay) 

3Tteport No 105 of June 9, 1852 

4 Tbid. 
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irrigating 30 000 acres of land. The revenue was estimated at 50,000 
rupees per annum, which represented at 5 per cent a capital of 10 lacs 
of rupees The Government could therefore in its estimation safely in¬ 
cur an expenditure of 10 lacs on the work. 

Wingate was of the opinion that the Kiishna was not tin* only- 
source of irrigation, but even the Gatprabha. a river of considerable 
size, was capable of yielding a larger supply of water for irrigation, if 
a “bundarra” were set up at the village of Moornal which was im¬ 
mediately below the town of Bagalkote 

It was expected that if these works of irrigation were constructed, 
Bagalkote, the poorest and the most unproductive of falukas. would be 
transformed into the richest. With the construction of roads leading 
to important markets in the neighbourhood, there was everv chance of 
disposing of the surplus due to iingation. that was likelv to afTer t the 
prices at home It was a matter deserving of consideration that the 
population of the Karnatak, in Wingate’s estimation, was fast increasing, 
and would inevitably be straitened for subsistence at no distant date, 
unless the soil could be made to yield a larger and larger produce in 
proportion to the increasing number of people. Wingate «aid that the 
< Innate of the tract was so sublet to drought that only additional means 
of uligation could give a great and reliable supply of grain. “To 
provide, then, the means of irrigation whenever this ran be dom, 
seems in these provinces to be especially the duty of Government.” 

The Malprabha River passed through the Badami taluka. but 
Wingate had written that he had not given sufficient care to the ex¬ 
amination of the course to suggest a spot for the construction of a dam. 
But from the rocky character and comparative shallow bed. he was 
satisfied that a spot could be found for the setting up of a bund near 
the town of Manowli in Parasgad \ T o proper estimate of the quantity 
of land irrigated by such a scheme bad been calculated But the course 
of the Malprabha was worthy of careful examination with a view to its 
capabilities of affording water for irrigation 

This scheme for irrigation in Bagalkote was seriously thought of by 
the Collector of Belgaum, when he requested Captain North for plans 
and estimates for works of irrigation on the Krishna Colonel Scott, 
writing to the Military Board, was of the opinion that the plan bore every 
appearance of being perfectly feasible, but the work to be undertaken 
promised to be extensive. 5 The Government consented to give Colonel 

5 Letter No. 3391 of Aug 4. 1852 
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Scott sufficient aid to look into Wingate's suggestions, but no work of 
irrigation would be sanctioned unless they were informed by the Mili¬ 
tary Board as to the cost of the work, and the extent of Government 
and Jagir lands likely to gain from the scheme under consideration. 6 

Wingate’s suggestion of a canal from Gulgulleh was found im¬ 
practicable by Scott, and his proposal was to carry the scheme as far 
up as the Gatprabha River at Ranoor in Gokak, which would enable the 
irrigation of a greater portion of Bagalkote. The canal so constructed 
would pass through Gokak, Kolhapur State. Moodhole Estate to Jaumet- 
tee and Soong in Bagalkote. The length would be 70 miles, and the 
expense, at the utmost, Rs.15,000 a mile; there being but one bridge. 7 
The extent of country irrigated was immense, wrote the Collector of 
Belgaum, and the water supply inexhaustible. The portion of Govern¬ 
ment territory immediately benefited would be the Belgi Muhal in 
Bagalkote, containing a cultivation of 28,000 acres yielding a revenue 
of Rs.17,000. Besides a portion of Gokak taluka north of the Gatprabha 
would also be benefited, and bring m a revenue of Rs 6.000 from the 
irrigation of 13,000 acres But the greatest gain from this plan of ir- 
ligation, observed Invcrity, the Collector, would go to the Chief of 
Moodhole and the Putwardhuns of Sangli and Jumkhandi; “yet doubt¬ 
less the policy of improving the country generally would be followed by 
the paramount power.” In return for this facility of irrigation, the 
Collector suggested that the states should pay Government annually a 
lump sum “to the extent of the water privileges conferred.” Looking 
at the cost of construction, Inverity expected that Government would 
sanction Scott to continue his investigations into the capabilities of all 
the streams of the Bombay Karnatak. 8 

Scott’s plan of extending the canal so far east of Bagalkote made 
Wingate feel doubtful of the advantage of pushing it so far inland 9 

a Government Resolution No. 6287 of Sept 27, 1852. 

7 Letter No 339 of May 6, 1853 

8 At the close of his letter lmenty said that Wingate in his report (No. 
165 of dune 9) clearly stated the precarious climatic condition of the plains 
of deep fertile soil along the banks of the Krishna, and the black soil plains 
ot the Gutpurba and Krishna appeared well suited for cotton, but there was 
little grown, and the exports of the articles were very limited. Wheat, Jowari, 
and oil seeds were also exported, but the value of the whole was trifling and 
he was of the opinion that immense advantage would accrue to/this tract if 
irrigation were introduced. And although even after a water supply had been 
provided, want of agricultural stock would, for a time, bar the full development 
of the country’s resources, yet eventually these difficulties would be surmounted, 
resulting in better cultivation and greater multiplication of population See 
T.otter No. 339 ot May 6, 1853 

9 Letter No 284 of May 12, 1853 
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He felt inclined that, at all events, and until the capabilities of the 
river were proved by experience, it would be preferable to limit the 
project to providing water for irrigation only to the southern bank of 
the Krishna. He concurred with Inverity of charging the States for the 
benefit of irrigating their lands, and even though they were likely to 
reap a richer harvest by the new irrigation scheme, to Wingate it mat¬ 
tered little, since it was the duty of the Government, he wrote, to enrich 
the Presidency as a whole. In spite of the difference of opinion regard¬ 
ing the construction of the canal, Wingate showed great anxiety to carry 
forward “to a completion the detailed survey and estimates required to 
establish the feasibility of the project” of extended irrigation for the 
Southern Maratha Country “It is of great importance,” he wrote to 
the Commissioner, “that the favourable opportunities for obtaining this 
information by means of qualified officers, now on the spot, should be 
turned to the greatest advantage.” 

Government consented to allow Scott to carry on his investigations 
further, provided the Military Board agreed. Besides, terms for ini- 
gating the State lands were to be immediately settled before the scheme 
determined on was carried out. 10 The Military Board consented, and we 
find Scott having undertaken the project 11 No fuilher evidence as re¬ 
gards the continuation of investigations for new projects of irrigation 
during this period (1853-1868), are available By 1854, Scott had defi¬ 
nitely begun his survey of that part of the country where the irrigation 
project was to be laid. 12 Colonel Scott’s project was continued from 
1865 to 1867 by Major Smith under the guidance of Lieutenant-General 
Fife, whose name was familiar in the Deccan irrigation schemes already 
mentioned. Owing to the difficulties of carrying the canal through the 
Native States, the larger project of Scott was placed in abeyance, and 
a fresh scheme was drawn up with the definite object of watering only 
the Government lands. In 1868. the project was submitted. It com¬ 
prised fifty miles of main canal commanding an area of 135 square 
miles. The cost was estimated at Rs.l5,00,000, and the return on ex¬ 
penditure at six and a quarter to six and three quarters per cent. In 


10 Government Resolution No. 3894 of July 6, 1853 

11 We learn from a letter, No. 63 of 1854, from Mr. L. H. Tucker (First 
Assistant Collector) to Mr. H. W. Reeves (Acting Revenue Commissioner) that 
Col. Scott was continuing to survey with a view to irrigation This meant 
that the Military Board must have consented. 

12 We again learn from a letter, No 187 of .Tan. 14, 1854, of Col Scott, 
that he had concluded “the field work of the survey for the proposed canal 
from near Dhoopdal (near the fall at Gokak) to the high land at Nusjied on 
the Sholapoor road near Beelgee, a point which you are aware gives me great 
command of the eountrv ” 
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I <171. the scheme was put in complete abeyance, but renewed in 1873 and 
with varied fortunes was destined to continue into the last decade of the 
19th century. Such neglect and delay are unparalleled in the economic 
history of anv people 

Turning to the wells and tanks, there is ample evidence to show 
that the Company spent small sums of money now and again on their 
repairs. H Owing to the small extent of artificial irrigation, wrote 
Thackeray in 1823, no general rules had been observed with respect to 
the repair of wells and tanks. When the land watered by them belonged 
to Government, repairs were usually considered as a public charge. 
When, however, the lands of Jnamdar? benefited by the repans. they 
were expected to contribute in proportion to the advantages they derived 
from the improvement. When the village at large benefited, a general 
‘Tul rick." or subscription, took place, and Inams had in some instances 
been given bv Government to public spirited individuals who had re¬ 
paired tanks at their own cost 14 Cowls extending from 9 to 12 years 
were given for a well by means of which dry land was converted into 
a garden A (rifling cost for mud work was to he borne by the vil¬ 
lage, while all repairs of a moie expensive nature by the Government, 
especially in pool villages, while in rich ones, cowls were held out to 
those who built wells and tanks From 1818 to 1823, no new tanks 
oi w'ater courses had been undertaken, only the old ones were repaired. 
Tanks and wells were much needed in \uwulgund and several other 
lalukas ,r ’ Tluukerav wrote that Government alone could undertake to 
build great tanks, and the initiative in that direction to patriotic indi¬ 
viduals and the community should come from them 

Where there were large tanks, an officer called “Numkuttee” dis- 
tiihutcd the water and received his salary in grain. Where the tanks 
weie small, the ryots helped themselves under the control of the Patel. 
1 1 ) the ca«e of fnam and Miras all those who benefited by the repairs 
contributed pioportionately toward the expenses. The village staff only 
t ontributed when the expense of the repair was raised by the means of 

u Lettei No 4(55 of Feb. 21. 1822, Letter No 502 of May 8, 1822. 

14“The subscribers vvlio formerly icpairetl the tanks at Kangenelly received 
fiom the Snsoohah some Enain land, the luqum of vvfneh is I(s46% and Gopal 
Blial who lepaired the tank of Konutty was revvsuded with an Plnam. 

“In some ot the Mulmid or Western talooks, the land irrigated by new 
and lepaired tanks, lias been given on cowl to the builders and improve]s 
Ihe period ot such Cowl depended on the expense Mom 7 to 21 years”—Letter 
No. 0153 of April 8. 1828 

1Y Letter No (i(58 of April 8, 1828 
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a general subscription. When repairs amounted to more than Rs.100. 
a remission was usually made, thus if the “koolwar” jnmma was Rs 1,000, 
only Rs.800 were paid in the treasury, and the remainder went as an 
expense toward repairs. Such were the means and ways by which the 
Company met the necessity of irrigation by wells and tanks, its own 
contribution was merely by way of sanctioning small sums toward oc¬ 
casional repairs lf> 

These occasional contributions could not impiove the slate of af¬ 
fairs The sums spent by Government in repairs during all the years 
(1818-18/13) that preceded the new miacv were a very poor contribu¬ 
tion in comparison to the revenue they collected In the eight talukas 
of the Dhaiwai Collectorato. in a period of 11 years (1811 to 1851), 
they had contributed a total sum of Rs 1.41,533, which showed that the 
average annual expenditure was little short of 20,000 rupees, of which 
the iyots themselves had contributed more than one-third, which actually 
brought the Government share to only 11,000 rupees 17 While the land 
revenue, realised for the same period, had been about lacs, tire 

proportion spent on tanks and wells was about one and one-hflh per cent 
of the receipts from the land, pait of which expenditure was also laid 
out for works of irrigation. 18 

In Bclgaum in the five >ears ending 1850-51. a total of Rs.3,81 * 
on both tanks and wells had been spent that gave a yearly average oi 
Rs.762 19 During the same period, the revenue realised averaged about 
l'ZIA l acs ; so that the average expenditure for the purposes in ques¬ 
tion fell short of the sixteenth part of one per cent ‘or about Is. 21/od. 
out ol every £100 of land revenue,—a proportion so infinitesimally 
small as to require the powers of a microscopic arithmetic to estimate it.” 
J 11 1850, a further outlay of Rs.7,500 was in process of expenditure, but 
Mackay sarcastically remarked that this outlay was not expected to be 
expended within that year, nor had any information reached him as to 
how many years its expenditure was to spread over, he thought that it 
would be made to last till about 1860. 

Scarcely had these territories been conquered when the question of 
irrigation was agitated. Voluminous correspondence was collected, 

" 16 Letter No. 916 ot Aug 18, 1824; Letter No. 918 of Aug. 23, 1824, Letter 

No. 923 of Sept. 10, 1824; Letter No. 984 of Sept. 27, 1824; Letter No 1151 
of June 24, 1825. 

17 “Western India,” Mackay, p. 430 

18 “Western Tndia,” Mackay, p. 432 

19 Ibid. 
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sifted, analysed, and compared, and various resolutions taken respecting 
it. And what was the consequence? Beyond the extension of the cor¬ 
respondence to nearly a quarter of a century, the reader must feel that 
very little of a practical nature had been attained . 20 It was, as Mackay 
wrote, a story of uniform indifference and stupendous neglect. “So far 
then as the Bombay Presidency is concerned,” observed the Com¬ 
missioner from Manchester, “it is impossible to escape the conviction, 
that Government, whilst it uses without scruple all its powers to enforce 
its rights as a landlord, has been uniformly and notoriously negligent of 
its plainest duties as such.” 


20 “The merest driblets have been permitted to (tow from the public 
treasury toward the different Collectorates. to keep from utter dilapidation 
woiks absolutely indispensable to hie, mz, such tanks and wells as are required 
lor ordinary village pin [loses, but it is in vain that we seek for any traces 
of lnipiovoment as regards works of irrigation arising from appropriations on 
the puit ol (ioieiiimenf -“Western India,” Mackay, (1853), p 440 



CHAPTER VI 


COTTON, SILK AND INDIGO 

In the Bombay Karnatak, Dharwar stood first, and both its Amer¬ 
ican and its local cotton was highly esteemed. All evidence showed 
that with fair treatment in preparing cotton for market, the two vari¬ 
eties grown in Dharwar would rank among the best in India. 1 

In 1819, a year after Dharwar passed to the British, the Commercial 
Resident recommended that 50.000 to 100.000 lbs of Brazilian, Sea 
Island, and New Orleans cotton seeds should he distributed in Dharwar. 
Here a^- in the Bombay Deccan, the foreigner- tried to experiment with 
a variety of cotton seeds If American cotton was to feel a competition, 
the Indian cotton was to receive every facility possible. These early 
years were fraught with experiments. In order to induce the ryot to 
take pains over the experiment of 1819 with the variety of seeds, a re¬ 
ward of 50 pagodas or a gold chain was offered. 2 But the experiment 
was not even carried out. 

In the years that followed the advent of the British, the Company 
was contented to buy its cotton requirements from its native subjects. 
In 1822, one Subaputty Modley proposed to supply Government with 
2.000 kandies of cotton. The price of cotton being cheap. Thackeray 
proposed that it would benefit the ryots if the Company bought their 
produce 5 The next year appears to have created a larger demand for 
cotton. Thackeray invited tenders in the hope of encouraging the mer¬ 
chants. But he was disappointed to find that only a few merchants 
at Hubli offered to take the contract. On inquiry it was found that it 
was not known as to what quantity of cotton would be marketable that 
season, and besides the merchants expressed their inability to deliver 
the quantity required at Bombay. Thackeray was anxious to modify 
the terms of the contract to the extent of making it disadvantageous to 
Government, because he was of the opinion that such a stop would tend 
to open a market for the surplus produce at Dharwar. There was al¬ 
ways a large quantity of cotton on hand at Dharwar, and the customs 
revenue would also increase with the export trade. 4 In 1825, the Com- 


1 “Dharwar Gazetteer,’’ p. 281, 

2 Ibid., p. 286. 

3 Letter No. 4C0 ot Feb. 10, 1822. 

4 Letter No 812 of Wn. 20, 1823 

1 I 
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pany’s demand on cotton must have increased, for Baber proposed that 
if the authorities desired to procure the requisite supply, he suggested 
an advance to the cultivators to the extent of a moiety of the quantity 
they would he willing to contract for. 1 * The prices then prevailing were 
from Rs.50 to Rs.55 per khandy of 500 lbs. 

In 1825, the most important talukas for cotton were Parasgad, 
Dambal, Nuwulgund, Gootul and Ranihednore from which five-sixths 
of the total quantity was procurable. 6 In the same year, the Court of 
Directors was anxious to know how much of the land was utilised for 
the growth of the Bourbon seed Under Tbaekerav it had been tried 
in four different parts of the Karnatak. hut had proved an entire failure 
everywhere 7 The ryots were averse to planting the Bourbon seed be¬ 
cause, the plant not being annual, and onlv productive after the ex¬ 
piration of a second or third ycai, the returns were not quick enough 
to pay foi the labour.’* Baber despaired of the Bourbon standing any 
chance against the country cotton However, he requested to be allowed 
to use convicts to continue to experiment the Bom bon seed in those 
waste grounds. 

In 1829, under the order- from the (,ourt of Directoi-. l)r Lush 
was to carry out experiments to improve local cotton bv the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign varieties in Dharwar. The experiments completely 
failed, the entire crop sent to England amounted to only four bales. 
The average price of Indian cotton in England was two and one-sixth 
annas (41/jd.) the pound. 9 Between 1829 and 1832, lliese varied ex¬ 
periments continued at Dharwai, INuwulgund and Moral*, but all to no 
purpose. Both the Pernambuta and Egyptian cotton bad also proved 
a failuic. During 1833 the results continued most discouraging, till 
in 1830 the Dharwar experiments were closed. 

By 1831, the Company m their capacity of sovereigns had ex¬ 
cluded the competition of individual merchants foi the purchase of 
cotton. 10 The growers of cotton had also been subject to the oppression 

11jettfT No 1181 of Aug 7, 1825. 

<> Letter No 1 UK. ot Aug 18, 1825. 

7 “The reason thereof is ascribed to the seed having been sown m regur 
or black soil, under the idea that it, was equally tavouiable lor its culture 
as that ot the country cotton, whereas from being a perennial plant and conse¬ 
quently exposed to the whole of the hot season, the wide fissures oi openings 
in the black soil at that period leave the roots 1111)11 oteeted and the plant 
consequently dies”—“Dharwar Gazetteer.” p. 472 

«Letter No. 1197 ot Aug. 19. 1825. 

'* “Dliai wai Gazetteer,” p. 28. 

10"Minutes of Evidence Betoie the Select Committee. 19:11,” pp 137. 138. 
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of the Company’s servants, who compelled the ryots to take advances 
for their cotton crops and to deliver their cotton to them. 11 Private 
traders were also at liberty to make advances, but at a great hazard 
of never getting cotton in return., These traders had no means of en¬ 
forcing their rights as the Company had. 

In 1836, when experiments to improve cotton were stopped, Gov¬ 
ernment offered to forego the assessment on lands growing cotton. The 
concession was rejected by the Court of Directors in 1838. The reader 
is already aware that in the following year Captain Bayles was des¬ 
patched to America to bring cotton experts, and the mission resulted 
in the arrival of Mercer, Hawley and Channing. The lukewarm at¬ 
titude which those Americans showed to the cotton experiments has al¬ 
ready been related in the history of the Bombay Deccan. 

The history of the experiments in cotton culture even in the South¬ 
ern Maratha Country was none too encouraging, in spite of the fact 
that there could hardly have been two opinions as to the suitability of 
tin* Dharwar soil for successful experiments Dr. Royle was perhaps 
one of the very few who had expressed a doubt on the favourableness 
of the Dharwar soil for the growth of American cotton. 12 While Shaw, 
the Col lector, wrote that “perhaps the climate of no part of western 
India" approached “so near the climate of the cotton districts of the 
United States, as the Southern Maratha Country.” 

Mercer, who was entrusted with the experimental culture of cot¬ 
ton at Dharwar, had chosen the village of Kooseghul near Hubli, a town 
celebrated as a cotton mart, as the scene of his labours. During the 
fit >t season. Mercer sent Dr. Royle a glowing description of his success. 13 
The next season it was reported that 2,749 acres were actually planted 
with New Orleans cotton. Of the several varieties planted, only the 
Bourbon failed. The Bourbon was then replaced by the so far suc¬ 
cessful New Orleans, with the result that Hawley described the cotton 
fields of that season (1844-45) as would have done credit even to the 
banks of the Mississippi. 14 

In spite of this success, we learn that in the year 1844 Shaw, the 
Collector of Dharwar, proposed to abolish the experimental farms, a 


11 Ibid. 

12 “Culture anil Commerce of Cotton in Tndia,” Royle, p. 72 

13 “Mr. Mercer considered his out-turn better than any he had seen in 
India.”—“Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 288. 

14 “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 290 
E. H. F.—22 
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suggestion to which very surprisingly Mercer agreed the very next year. 
In spite of the success of his experiments, Mercer closed his small 
farms at Kooseghul and at Guduck, and continued to cultivate New 
Orleans in small patches in various parts of the district, on terms of 
contract 15 with the ryots. The farms were accordingly abolished shortly 
afterwards. 

In Belgaum, similar experimental activity was afoot when Chan- 
ning 16 selected the village of Negunhal in the Sampgam taluka, and ac¬ 
quired 300 acres of land for his experiments. Some of his cotton sold 
at Bombay for Rs.120 the khandv of 784 lbs. 17 The Belgaum cotton 
only weighed about 14 bales and was considered as insufficient to prove 
that Channing had succeeded. In February of 1846, Cbanning per¬ 
sonally recommended that only a small portion of the farm be retained, 
and in Derember of the same year it was totally abolished, ('banning 
had suggested certain inducements as the only way of persuading the 
ryots to cultivate cotton. “Guarantee them a certain market for the 
produce hy Government purchasing it until merchants or dealers come 
forward to do so. Let the price be known as early in the season as 
possible, and let it be remunerating; and have gins placed in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country so as to be convenient to the ryot in point 
of distance.” 

These experiments being closed, the culture of American cotton was 
left to the mercy of the ryots. Government became the only buyers, 
and American cotton suffered from a lack of saw-gins. In 1816, the 
special inducements held out to the growers of American cotton were 
withdrawn. By 1848 it had been discovered that in many villages the 
persuasion of the village authorities had differed little from compul¬ 
sion. This compulsion was stopped and the area of American cotton 
fell from 20,500 to 3,350 acres. This revealed that the people had 
grown American cotton because they had been compelled to grow it. 18 
Of this, Blount, the American expert, wrote: “It certainly does not look 


15 “The object of this was to extend the cultivation of the New Orleans 
cotton; to familiarize the natives with it; and by making them the instru¬ 
ments of its cultivation before they were prepared to incur any risk m the 
experiment, to enable them to compare the quality and quantity of its produce 
with that of the native cotton grown m their own fields.”—Royle, p. 351. 

16 “It may be regarded necessary that Mr. Channing should be allowed 
a piece of land—rent free—on which to build his house for the purpose of 
raising herds, and for his own use; no objection can be made to this for a 
man devoting himself to a life of solitude m the middle of a heathen district.. 
—Letter No. 447 of July 15, 1840. 

17 “Culture and Commerce of Cotton,” Royle, p. 381. 

l8“Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 291. 
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well on paper to say I have only 3,400 acres to show against 23,000 last 
year. It is a much larger falling off than I expected.” 19 

In 1849-50, over 15,500 acres were once again sown with New 
Orleans cotton. The increase was due to a better understanding with 
the people and better ginning arrangements. This year was considered 
the best New Orleans season. In the years 1850, 1851 and 1852, the 
area under American cotton continued to increase, and bv 1852 the 
Dharwar New Orleans had gained so good a reputation in England that 
the agents of the Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make 
large purchases. The history of cotton in Belgaum was not so encour¬ 
aging. The yield, though good in 1848, languished due to no buyers, 
especially the American New Orleans. In 1850, things improved when 
(Government bought a quarter of the produce. The year 1852 was none 
too encouraging when the average acre yield of clean Orleans was not 
more than 6 lbs. 20 Yet notwithstanding these difficulties, Royle also 
observed that it was in the Dharwar District that the culture of Amer¬ 
ican cotton had made the most extensive strides. According to Dr. Gib¬ 
bon. the success was partly due to the people being vastly more enter¬ 
prising, well affected, and peaceable than their Maratha neighbours, the 
Lingayet population of the Southern Maratha Country. 21 

In 1853, the acreage fell due to the poor quality of the saw-gins. Mr. 
Reid gave the following evidence before the House of Lords: 

“2577 Did you ever see any of the machines for cleaning cot¬ 
ton?—I have often seen them, both the common native churka and the 
improved machines sent from home, which I have seen tried in Bombay. 

‘"2578. Were they circulated among the native cultivators?—In 
the Southern Maratha Country some cleaning machines were much cir¬ 
culated; but these were rather an improvement upon the native wheel 
than machines of European invention.” 22 

However, great efforts were made to get saw-gins, and soon the 
acreage rose. 23 Compared with what he had seen between 1843 and 
1850. in 1854 Anderson noticed a marked improvement and extension in 
cotton cultivation. In 1856-57, 108,207 acres were under American, 
and 196,931 under local cotton. In Belgaum the New Orleans had 

19 “Commerce and Culture of Cotton,” Royle, p. 365 

20 “Belgaum Gazetteer,” p. 269. 

21 “Culture and Commerce of Cotton,” Royle, p. 380. 

22 Report from the Select Committee, Dec 1, 1852. p 267. 

21 “DImi wai Gazetted." p i <12. 
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proved a failure, so that in 1856 4,461 acres were under American cot¬ 
ton only, while the local covered 183,091 acres. 24 As early as 1854, 
the Court of Directors had realised the failure of Orlean’s cotton at 
Belgaum. This conclusion was arrived at by the cost and receipts of 
the Government’s experiments at Belgaum. For the three years ending 
1846, the cost of Government experiments appeared to have been 
Rs.8,270, while the receipts in Belgaum were only about Rs.260. 25 

The sowing of Egyptian cotton was undertaken in 1857 all over the 
Bombay Karnatak, but with no success. Some blamed the season while 
others the soil. In 1858 the cotton area showed an increase of 4,000 
acres in Government lands, while in the succeeding years of Dharwar 
cotton, glowers were very flourishing owing to the handsome profits of 
the American cotton. In 1860, increasing facilities of ginning raised 
the tillage area under New Orleans. Then began years of adulteration 
ot local with American cotton. Dr. Forbes induced the ryots to root 
out local plants from the fields where the New Orleans was planted, 
yet in 1862 the mixing was bad, or worse than ever. 2 ’’ This mixture of 
seeds of the American with the local was perhaps due to the ginning 
of both the cottons together, so that the farmers complained of their 
plantations hearing both the trees together. Forbes was of the opinion 
that Government and the fear of law would alone end these frauds. 
The Government appointed a Commission consisting of Forbes, Scott 
and Hannay to inquire into the cotton frauds of Dharwai In their re¬ 
port, the Commission stated that the evils of Dharwar cotton trade were 
beyond the usual remedies, and nothing but energetic Government action 
could check so widespread an evil. With the report was submitted a 
draft of the Cotton Frauds Bill. This Bill with amendments was passed 
in Apiil 1863, and became law in July as the Bombay Cotton Frauds 
Act IX of 1863. The first inspector appointed was Captain Hassard. 
In the midst of all these activities came the news of the American war, 
and with it a great rise in the value of cotton, so that even mixed and 
adulterated cotton found a market. 27 In Belgaum in 1860-61 the area 

24 “Jtelgauin Gazetteer,” p. 204. 

23 Ibal 

"In 1854-55 the experiments had been altogether discontinued. Experi¬ 
ments had been carried on but for ten years (1845-1855). The total cost ap- 

f ieurs to have been 1G 95,000 which, with receipts in India returned at Rs.16,460, 
caves a net cost of Rs.79,460.” (Gazetteer) 

26 "Since 1852 adulteration was as bad as e\cr. The coast dealers peti¬ 
tioned Government to pus- an enactment to puni'h cotton frauds. They were 
helpless.”—“Gazetteer,” p 263 

27 “Dharwar Gazetteer.” p. 294 
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under New Orleans increased to 0.620 acres and local cotton to 278,963 
acres. 

The local price of Dharwar New Orleans rose from 140 the khandy 
in 1860 to Rs.380 in 1863 and to Rs.465 in 1861. Hence, every available 
patch was planted with cotton. 28 We can now realise how the price of 
grain rose due to cotton tillage encroaching on' land so far devoted to 
grain cultivation. This prosperity, though a passing phase in the life of 
the Deccan agriculturist, lingered quite a few years even after the 
American war; a period long enough to give the Government, and more 
so the ryot, an idea that such flourishing conditions had come to slay 
for all time. “The flood of wealth turned the people’s heads They 
did not know what to do with their money. At village festivals, num¬ 
bers of landlords appeared with carts the naves of whose wheels were 
rounded with bands of silver.” 29 Between 1862 and 1871 came a great 
rise in the value of all field produce, especially of American Dharwar 
cotton, which alone in those ten vears (1862-1871) enriched the dis¬ 
trict by Rs 8.15,00,000. Between 1862 and 1865 no less than 
Rs.4,70.00,000, or a yearly average of Rs. 1,17,50,000, were amassed by 
the growers and dealers in Dharwar. In the midst of this wealth came 
the second revision of land assessment in some of the talukas settled 
thirty years ago by Wingate, and the Government anxious to share the 
prosperity raised its assessment to as high a level as possible. 

Since 1828 repeated efforts had been made to improve the Dhar¬ 
war cotton trade. Up to 1829 there was no regular cotton trade; a few 
bales were carried by the bunjaries to the Madras districts for the hand 
loom industries. Dirt on its way there reduced the value of cotton, espe¬ 
cially of those bales which were shipped to Bombay. Much of this dirt 
was due to the difficulties of carriage. The cotton was thrown loosely 
into bags which were carried on bullocks, and had to be daily loaded 
and unloaded. In crossing streams the cotton was wetted, and, at the 
daily halt, the pack was often accidentally rolled into dust or mud. 
This damage did not cease when the cotton reached the coast. In the 
voyage to Bombay it suffered much from salt water, and till 1840 the 
Chief of Kolaba laid vexatious tolls on the shipped cargo. 31 Not till 


28 ibid. 

29 Bom. Gov. Sel. No. OXLVIII, p. 104. 

30 The figures include alienated lands in government villages and native 
state lands mixed with government lands only for the Dharwar district. 

31 “At this time Dharwar cotton moved on bullocks at one or two miles 
an horn - . The bullocks were loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
water where their packs were rolled in the mud. During the march each 
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1846 did native merchants ship cotton on their own account for so far, 
the Government alone had undertaken that risk. More than the risk 
was the cost of conveyance, for on every 8s.100 wortii of cotton, at least 
Rs.60 for the carriage from the field to the ship were required. In 1847, 
the Bombay cotton trade so declined that Government appointed a Com¬ 
mission. 32 Their important suggestion was that roads should be made 
fit for carts throughout Dharwar. It was this want of cheap and easy 
communications with the coast that had all along smothered the trade. 

Mackay, we know, had reported that the cotton trade suffered due 
to the bad condition of the roads. In places with an easy outlet, the 
pi ice of cotton was double, oi treble its price than in a place where 
export was difficult, or impossible. In some places the cost of exporting 
it made the cultivation of cotton itself undesirable. In 1849, the survey 
officers estimated that in the whole of Belgaum, which at that time in¬ 
cluded a large area of the best cotton lands of south Bijapur. about 
1.200,000 acres were suitable for cotton. 

Before the opening of the Suez Canal much saw-ginned Dharwar 
cotton had been shipped to Liverpool, from whence it entered important 
Continental markets. The chief Continental ports which witnessed this 
saw-ginned Dharwar cotton were Cronstadt, Odessa. Revel. Trieste and 
Venice Till 1847 cotton was carried to the coast on pack-bullocks, at 
a cost averaging Rs.6 for every bullock load of 250 lbs. In 1848. Town¬ 
send, the Revenue Commissioner, showed that the cost of carrying cot¬ 
ton from Belgaum to Bombay added from 17 to 20 per cent to its price. 
To add to this expense there were heavy freights between Bombay and 
England, which in 1847 was about £7 the ton. It was only in 1861 just 
a year before the American war, that the Dharwar Kumpta road was 
thrown open to cart traffic and with it the bullock carriage ceased 

The mulberry was introduced about 1823, when the first attempt 
was made to manufacture silk. The difficulty in silk culture was the 
want df mulberry leaves In 1828, Baber was able to procure from 
the gardens of various people, both in Dharwar and Belgaum. sufficient 
mulberries to enable the silk breeders from Seringapatam, to raise sev¬ 
eral pounds of raw silk. The Collector expected that within a year, 

bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose m his leader’s pack eating the 
cotton. The loss in weight, which had not been made good by the dust was 
too often supplied by the water and mud at the journey’s end.”—“Dharwar 
Gazetteer,” p. 363. 

The members were Messrs, Glass, Spooner. Inverity, Bowman, Craw¬ 
ford, Smith, Murray, Karsetji, Jamsetji and Rarsetji Kawasdi, and later same 
in Mr. H. B. Frere. 
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his efforts would be crowned with such success as to encourage others to 
engage in the undertaking. Besides, these steps to encourage silk cul¬ 
ture were taken by Baber with the hope of opening “fresh sources of 
industry to all classes, especially to numerous Mussulman families, who 
had no ostensible mode of gaining a livelihood,” and who if encour¬ 
aged. promised to engage in silk worm speculation; and when they did, 
they were to be given grants of certain quantity of raw silk. 33 

In the April of 1826, the Collector of Dharwar requested Govern¬ 
ment sanction for the purchase of materials, for the erection of furnaces 
for the culture and preparation of raw silk. 34 A sum of Rs.786 already 
spent had been partly repaid from the sale of silk. Baber entertained 
hopes that all future expenditure would be saved by the labour of the 
convicts. In training the convicts, the services of two persons who were 
complete masters of the art of spinning and weaving after European 
fashion, were procured. 35 These experiments were also introduced with 
Baber's aid in Poona in the same year. 36 In October two carcoons, one 
in the jail and the other in the silk factory, were posted to conduct and 
supervise the work of the silk and indigo manufactures. The flying 
shuttle worked by two Glasgow weavers had excited the interest of the 
native weavers, crowds of whom daily visited the factory and were in 
constant attendance 37 

At the end of that year (1826), Government requested the warehouse 
keeper to place the specimens of Dharwar silk before qualified natives, 
for their opinion on the quality of the stuff produced. 38 On careful 
examination it was reported that two skeins of silk were of such good 
quality, that they could almost equal the second rate silk from China. 
They estimated its value at Rs.lO 1 /^ per pucka seer. Two more skeins 
of the same species were also of good quality, or even better than the 
third rate silk from China. It was estimated at about Rs.10 per pucka 
seer. In spite of its decent quality, the report observed that those 
samples could not form a consignment for the English market. 39 

The efforts continued with such success, that in 1827 a package of 
Dharwar silk was sent to England. Unfortunately it did not reach its 


33 Letter No. 1403 of March 9, 1826. 

34 Letter No. 1434 of April 4, 1826. 

35 Letter No. 1448 of April 13, 1826. 

36 Letter No. 1474 of May 10, 1826. 

37 Letter of Oct. 30, 1826. 

38 Letter of Nov. 14, 1826. 

39 Letter of Nov. 20, 1826. 
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destination because the ship was wrecked. Had the silk reached the 
market it would have sold at the rate of 12 shillings a pound. In 1833, 
Dr. Lush reported, that the people who possessed silk worms had about 
one or two acres under mulberry. The value of their produce at the 
Hubli market was Rs 31/6 or Rs.4 the seer. 40 

In 1842 about 400 lbs. of very inferior silk was made. In 1843, 
Dharwar had 200 mulberry trees and 25.000 hushes besides 10,820 more 
in the jail garden. About 272 lbs. of silk worth Rs.500 were made by 
the people, and 144 lbs. woith Rs.360 were made by the convicts. This 
progress would undoubtedly have increased with an encouragement for its 
export and acceptance at foreign markets, especially England. There 
is evidence to show that, on the contrary, the export of silk from India 
to England after 1831-32. had progressively fallen from 92 lacs of rupees 
to 54 lacs of rupees.* 

In spite of some sign of improvement of silk culture at Dharwar, 
suddenly in 1848 the attempt to grow mulberry, with a view to establishing 
a silk industry, was stopped. In 1865, we learn that efforts were made 
once again under Dr. Mackenzie to revive the silk industry. 41 The in¬ 
dustry never grew in the years that followed but met the fate of all 
half-hearted enterprises. 

Side by side with the efforts in silk culture, indigo was also pro¬ 
duced. In 1826 the indigo seed was procured from Cuddapa, and the 
plantation in the very first year yielded upwards of a maund of dye, 
wholly by the efforts of the convicts. Baber wrote that the quality was 
inferior, but that was due more to want of skill in the manufacture than 
in the plant itself, which in the opinion of competent judges would 
thrive in the Bombay Karnatak. as well as where it was indigenous. 
The success of indigo manufacture like silk, observed Baber, lay in the 
encouragement the Government could give the ryot. 42 All along 1826, 
as much effort as was given to silk culture was also devoted to the improve¬ 
ment of indigo. It was found that indigo could be manufactured in the 
western talukas of Dharwar from several wild plants, discovered in 
great abundance all over that part of the Collectorate. Very little ex¬ 
pense was required in its manufacture, as wood, the chief, article, was 
plentiful wherever the plant was indigenous. Some of the indigo speci¬ 
mens were pronounced by competent judges to be equal to the indigo 

40 “Dharwar Gazetteer,” p. 372. 

* Report From the Select Committee, 1840, p. 129. 

41 “Dharwar Gazetteer ” p. 372. 

42 Letter No. 1403 of March 9, 1826. 
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manufactured by European agency. 43 The Government had called for 
competent opinions from the warehouse keeper on indigo along with 
silk. 44 The specimens were divided by the judges into three classes. 
The first quality in their estimation was fit for the European market and 
could be valued at Rs.125 per Surat maund. The second and third 
qualities were estimated at Rs.40 and Rs.10 per Surat maund respectively. 
In closing their report the judges, however, concluded that even the first 
rate indigo of Dharwar compared poorly with that of Bengal. 45 Beyond 
this very early (1826) activity in indigo manufacture, and its pos¬ 
sibilities in Dharwar, there is no further evidence of it future progress. 
It must have gone the way of all pious wishes of our early admin¬ 
istrators. Cotton, silk and indigo were all looked upon as industries 
with a future by the first of our collectors, but those at the head of 
affairs knew how far these were to he exploited for the gain of their 
home markets. 


EPILOGUE 

We have thus before us the economic history of the first fifty years 
of British rule in the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak. Our narrative of 
the period 1818 to 1868 can be distinctly divided into two halves: 
the first period of twenty-five years before the advent of the new survey 
may be definitely called the period of occupation and peaceful settlement; 
the remaining years those of experimentation and of bold effort to 
improve upon the past. 

With regard to the British occupation of Maharastra and Carnatic, 
the political acumen and ability of those early administrators enabled 
them within a short time to establish law and order in the lands beyond 
the ghauts. Whatever the early arrogant attitude of the conquerors, 
it must be said in justice that those who were at the helm of affairs never 
lost an opportunity to control their subordinates and the newly arrived 
from England. Their wise precepts of persuasion, tolerance, and a 
genuine desire to learn as much as they could of their new acquisition, 
soon enabled them to establish their control in this mountainous part 
of the sub-continent of India, and all within a couple of months of its 
conquest. 

With the territory under complete subjection, the former ruling 
class won over by liberal promises of generous treatment and the ryot 

43 Letter of Oct. 30, 1826. 

44 Letter of Nov. 14, 1826. 

45 Letter of Nov. 22, 1826. 
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given a peaceful and orderly Government, the conquerors soon found 
time to turn their attention to the settlement of the disordered economic 
conditions of their charge. It was to the history of this economic set¬ 
tlement that we have devoted our labours, with special emphasis on the 
early period of transition from the Maratha to the British rule. 

It cannot be denied that the early years of the Company’s rule 
were the darkest in the economic history of the Bombay Deccan and 
Karnatak. The difficulties which faced those able and industrious work¬ 
ers, like Pottinger, Briggs, Grant Duff, Robertson, Thackeray, Chaplin 
and quite a host of others, were so divergent and manifold that we can¬ 
not but admire the patience with which they manfully struggled on to 
lay the foundations of their new administration, in surroundings so 
strange in language, culture and outlook. It is seldom, if ever, we 
might say, that history records the names of men who have silently 
laboured and accomplished tasks far more difficult than the winning of a 
battle. History does homage to Elphinstone as a politician and an able 
historian, but seldom, if ever, as an administrator; Briggs and Grant 
Duff are immortal historians, but the world knows little of their silent 
hours of industry and colossal labour in a cutcherry, with a host of 
documents, struggling to lay the basis of a new administration; Chaplin, 
Pottinger, Thackeray, Robertson and a good many other noble English¬ 
men remain forgotten, for who has cared to peep through those in¬ 
numerable dusty records of their noble and tireless work, both for their 
country and for those over whom destiny had sent them to preside? 

Not only were they faced by a strange language and a strange peo¬ 
ple, but the past twenty-three years of Maratha administration had seen 
a marked ebb in the work of practically every department of the Peshwa’s 
dominions. The confused state in which the records were found on the 
collapse of the Peshwa’s Government, gave no basis for the establish¬ 
ment of a new order, or even the faithful continuance of the old. The 
result of this darkness was a groping toward a new order of things. 
Blunders, but not lack of sympathy, followed in the wake of mounting 
difficulties, and putting at times the commercial interests of the Com¬ 
pany before those of the ryots brought in its train ruin, poverty and 
economic depression. The difficulties of these early years have been 
amply narrated so as to leave no doubt in the reader’s mind that a 
heavy land-tax was undoubtedly one of the main reasons for increasing 
poverty. The unemployed made the burden on land heavier with an in¬ 
crease in tillage area, followed by a greater output of grain, which, in 
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turn, brought about a fall in prices. 1 The assessment fixed upon the 
old Kumal standard of the best days of the Maratha administration, ac- 
confpenied by falling prices of agricultural produce, and the Govern¬ 
ment assessment no longer payable in grain but in money whose value 
had also risen with the stoppage of gold and silver (formerly brought in 
by the marauding Marathas), all made existence for the ryot very dif¬ 
ficult. With the gradual disappearance of cotton weaving as an industry 
by the capture of the markets by English goods, the one additional 
source of income besides agriculture was also closed. All these, and 
several other factors combined to make a stupendous problem until, in 
1835, abject misery, deserted villages, and above all a falling revenue 
induced the Government to experiment with a new land settlement. 
Such was the condition of the Bombay Deccan and Karnatak when en¬ 
trusted to the charge of Goldsmid and Wingate in 1838 

The remaining years of this history (1838-1868) was a period for 
new experiments and colossal effort to improve upon the past. The in¬ 
troduction of a new land settlement; the enactment of new laws and 
regulations; an improvement on the past mode of revenue collection; 
and an added impetus to the growth and culture of cotton were the serv- 
eral steps taken to better the condition of the Collectorates. Things 
appeared to be quite hopeful from 1838, and an added impetus, by an 
increasing demand for cotton from 1859 onwards, improved the mone¬ 
tary condition of the ryot. 

These sudden changes from abject misery to a tolerably decent 
condition of life were accompanied with a great flow of wealth during 
the sixties of the last century, when the Karnatak began to reap a rich 
harvest from the American war; and the Government felt that it ought 
to share in some of this wealth and prosperity. Circumstances favoured 
the authorities, when just in the seventies of the last century, the revision 
settlement, especially in the Poona district, was about to begin. Taking 


1 “It is unnecessary for me to enlarge in this place on the causes that 
have led to this posture of things which may, in a few words be stated to- 
spring from the same source that has induced similar results throughout Eu¬ 
rope, that is, a state of peace which has reduced the consumption whilst the 
produce has increased most rapidly. 

“To demonstrate this I may remark that in this Collectorship alone nearly 
500,000 begahs of ground have been brought into cultivation and the gram 
produced by them would feed at the moderate computation 30,000 men and 
15,000 horses, but instead of having an increase in the “consumers” to that 
extent we may safely calculate that there is a decrease of half the number of 
men and the whole of the horses. How far this estimate is to be applied gen¬ 
erally throughout the country is out of my power to say, but I suspect the 
inferences to be drawn from it are the same in all quarters.” (Pottitiger, Col¬ 
lector of Ahmednagar.) Letter Xo. 1475 of 3lst August. 1822. 
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advantage of this opportunity, the Government raised its assessments 
as high as possible in nearly every taluka that came in for a revised 
land settlement. 

Considering the prosperity of the sixties, the Deccan Riot Commis¬ 
sion of 1875 reported that “the monthly wages of a common coolie... 
rose from Rs.7-12-0 in the period of 1860-62 to Rs.13-8-0 in 1863, Dur¬ 
ing the construction of the railway, about 25 lacs of rupees were spent 
in payment. Outside the district itself. . the works on the Bhor 
Ghauts gave employment to thousands. ... Following on this after a 
short interval came an increased expenditure on public works, rising in 
1868-69 to about 31 lacs on public works and irrigation in Poona alone. 

. Through the immense stimulus given to the production of cotton, 
and the cheapness of mone). agricultural produce and land had attained 
an extravagant value, and the ryot’s powers as a borrower were those 
•of a capitalist rather than a borrower.” 2 

All these causes of prosperity were ephemeral and transitory, espe¬ 
cially in the Bombay Deccan, for deep down lay an increasing indebt¬ 
edness which fell upon the ryot with increased \iolence. no sooner had 
the causes of prosperity passed away “With the close of the American 
war in 1865, the flow of capital into the country ceased. Prices of 
produce did not fall immediately, however, but the season of 1866-67 
was one of severe drought, and that of 1867-68 of partial failure, and 
the effect of contracting credit following the stoppage of flow of capital 
began to be felt in 1868. Prices quickly fell after 1870-71.” It would 
be absurd to expect such transitory cycles of prosperity to continue for 
•in indefinite period, but it is only during such years that the ryot must 
make the most of their opportunities. If within a couple of years the 
rvot feel the pinch of poverty again, as they began to do in the Deccan, 
then there are onl\ two conclusions that we may arrive at, and those are 
that the ryot's share of the wealth in those years (1863-65) must have 
been very meagre, or his ignorance did not enable him to utilise his 
gains for any lasting benefit. The result of the good years was to leave 
the peasantry, due to their ignorance and even improvidence, at times 
deeply in debt. The Riot Commission, after an investigation in some 
twelve villages, reported that one-third of the occupants were in debt, 
and the average debt per occupant amounted to Rs.371. 4 


- Deccan Riot Commission Report, 1875, pp. 24, 25 

3 tbwl. 

4 “Indian Journal of Social Work. 1040,” p. 325. 
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Whatever the future, the immediate reaction in agricultural pros¬ 
perity, under the light assessment from 1838 onwards, was as rapid as 
the decline of the districts had been in the past. The new principles 
of assessment and revenue administration, worked out by such able and 
distinguished officers, approved themselves by their results. Large tracts 
of land lying waste were brought under the plough. Population and 
agricultural capital increased steadily. The country was supplied with 
roads in place of the tedious, wasteful carriage of pack-bullocks along 
the jungle tracks. The railway construction brought a temporary mone¬ 
tary gain to labour. Prices of produce and wages increased, not to for¬ 
get the assessment also, and remissions became unknown. 

This general improvement spread to nearly every part of the 
Bombay Deccan and Karnatak. The trend of events like the American 
war favoured the betterment of the agriculturist’s condition, and these 
improvements, though not of a lasting nature (except those regarding 
communications) were based upon years of experience, and better 
learned by those who were entrusted with the destiny of the lands be¬ 
yond the ghauts in the years that followed 1838. 

At least, in the Bombay Deccan, the Riot Commission revealed that 
the harvest of the thirty years ending in 1868 was not as plentiful as 
was expected by the architects of those improvements of 1838. Many 
faults still remained, but in justice to their efforts it cannot be denied 
that quite a good many of them were the outcome of the ignorant and 
superstitious peasants themselves. The disappointments that followed 
1838 cannot be laid to a complete lack of foresight, better understand¬ 
ing and faulty administration on the part of those to whom destiny in 
1838 entrusted the fortunes of those thousands of villages in a western 
corner of the great sub-continent of India. 
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